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PREFACE 


'The increasing acceptance and use of the behavioral sciences as 
integral parts of the teaching and research curricula (in schools 
of engineering, business, and public administration) and the 
realization by practitioners of the importance of understanding 
the why of human behavior in organizations represent a signifi- 
cant trend in the field of organization and administration. 

During the past six years I have helped to establish behavioral 
science curricula in an engineering and business school. As a re- 
sult, I became increasingly aware that my colleagues were unsure 
of the scope, depth, and potential contribution of the behavioral 
sciences (eg, psjchology, sociology, anthropology, and political 
science). Likewise, many of my students expressed frustration in 
finding that few of the traditional courses in psychology or so- 
ciology, for example, focused in the areas of their interests. Many 
would ask if it were not possible to integrate the contributions of 
the behavioral sciences, keeping in mind the interests of students 
in an engineering or business school. 

At the same time, through my research and consulting interests, 

I became aware that although many practitioners were accepting 
the importance of the behavioral sciences, and some were even 
creating their own research departments, few seemed to have a 
clear view of the uniqueness of these disciplines and their po- 
tential contribution. 

I began to wonder if it would not be helpful for someone to 
attempt the necessary first step of assembling as much of the 
existing empirical research as possible, preferably on some sort of 
framework, in order that more meaningful patterns could emerge. 

This book represents my first step at integrating the existing re- 
search literature relevant to understanding human behavior in 
on-going organizations. The result of such an integrated review 
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will produce, I hope, a few basic foundations for what may some 
day develop into a systematic framework for the field of organi- 
zational behavior This study does not attempt to present a 
mature theory The latter objective is unattainable for three 
reasons First, a whole mature theory is beyond the capabilities of 
one individual researcher Second, the available empirical re 
search from which one can build a theory is itself not mature, 
since many of the studies reported are admittedly exploratory 
Not one area of inquiry presently being studied has been explored 
to the minimum limits required by scientific standards Third, 
there are a number of areas of inquiry that are crucial to the 
formulation of a theory, but which apparently have not yet been 
explored 

The reader may wonder why a book like this is attempted 
if the field is in such an underdeveloped state The answer is 
inescapable No science matures until it has developed at least 
one workable theory that may be used to make sense of existing 
knowledge and at the same time points to areas that require 
further exploration Someone has to make such an attempt and 
I am interested and willing to try 
The task of creating the foundations for a theory is difficult, 
and it becomes even more formidable when one desires to create 
a scaffolding upon which to hang and interrelate as much of the 
existing literature as possible without doing violence to the basic 
results of each individual study 

There are at least two modes of operation for such an endeavor 
One is to limit attention to a narrow band of the literature and 
focus on developing a theoretical model from which to elicit 
logical derivations (preferably in mathematical language) that 
illustrate, predict and/or expand the results within this narrow 
band of research Another is to try to cover a maximum portion 
of the literature by the use of a theoretical scaffolding whose 
logical limbs arc not as developed and interrelated as the ones m 
the previous approach 

The latter approach is chosen for a number of reasons First, to 
my knowledge no one is taking such an overall point of view 
Second examination of the fruits of the former approach by 
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scientists suggests that the results are not as logically sound and 
empirically fruitful as the complex formulas could lead one to 
believe . 1 • Third, if no one takes the over-all approach, there is 
the danger that the many contributions in the field will remain 
scattered, and their possible collective impact might never be 
ascertained. Fourth, by taking the over-all approach it is possible 
to arrive at some inventory of the number and kinds of areas 
that are presently being researched and the areas that remain un- 
touched. Finally, as Lewin suggests, one can, by successive ap- 
proximations, make finer and finer differentiations, which will 
impart to the over-all approach the depth required by scientific 
standards. Experience suggests that this is not as feasible if one 
begins with the limited but “depth" approach and attempts to 
expand his scope later . 2 

This book is intended for advanced undergraduates and be- 
ginning graduate students, especially those in engineering, busi- 
ness, public administration, and public health schools, who tend 
to have a relatively weak background in the behavioral sciences. 

I hope that the human relations researchers in the universities 
and the human relations and personnel specialists in industry will 
find the book of value. Finally, the book should be of some 
help to line and staff executives who are tired of those analyses of 
human problems that purport to provide simple answers but 
which, when stripped to their essentials, are gimmicks. Human 
beings are not simple and they deserve the consideration of not 
being manipulated by trick or specious methods. 

Most of this book, therefore, focuses on the question of why 
people behave the way they do in organizations. Wherever possible, 
concrete practical applications are included in order to make 
the book more useful to those on the “firing line. Chapters II 
and VIII, and parts of VII, provide such examples. 

Another reason that the how answers are not prevalent is the 
plain and simple fact that little of the present research effort 
is focused on such questions. There is a lack of competent scien- 
tific research in the more applied questions. Much more develop 
• References are listed by chapter at the end of the book. 



mental research has to be done tl the already known findings are 
to be applied tilth any high degree ot confidence This explains 
svhy the analysis of what is wTong with management practice is 
stronger here than the discussion on constructive action 

The developmental research should perhaps be conducted by 
competent individuals within action-oriented organizations in 
industry or the Armed Services However, behavioral scientists 
should not overlook the lesson the physical scientists learned )ears 
ago, namely, that developmental research can feed back upon and 
raise important questions about pure research 

Thu book tnes to focus on such questions as What are the 
basic components of organization 5 How docs organization tend to 
evolve? How does it tend to maintain itself internally? However, 
these questions are not answered completely and a number of 
important ones are not even raised For example, one will not 
find here a systematic discussion of the problems an organization 
&ces in order to integrate itself with the soao-economic political 
environment within which it is embedded The environment 
does have important influences upon the internal organizational 
system and a valid theory of organization must await their being 
made explicit Wherever possible, studies are noted that focus 
on these important problems However, a thorough analysis must 
await another research project. 

Another important topic not discussed is organizational change 
How do changes arise? How are they earned through? What are 
their influences? These unanswered questions represent an un 
portant gap in existing knowledge However, the omission may 
not be as cruaal as the first because before one can understand 
and measure change, one must have some reference point of 
' stability or steady state (quasi-stationary state, to quote 
Lew in) Another difficulty with studying organizational change 
is that many events -which on the manifest level of observation 
seem like changes are shown by depth analysis not to be changes 
m the basic makeup of the organization Clinical psychologists 
and psychiatrists long ago learned to differentiate between skm 
surfaced (phenotypical) changes and the more basic underlying 
(genotypical) change. When is a change not a change becomes an 
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important subject for study if useful progress is to be made in 
this area For example, many administrators would defend the 
position that the recent emphasis on human relations programs 
represents a basic change in management behavior This claim 
is examined in this book and its validity questioned 
Since the basic topic of change is not discussed, one will not 
find a discussion regarding the decision making process within 
an organizational context Howes er, even if change were dis- 
cussed, an examination of the literature reveals a meager amount 
of research on decision making There is too little known as to 
how a decision is first created and how it travels through the 
organization in order to have its intended effects 8 
I am greatly indebted to Professor E Wight Bakke, the Di 
rector of the Labor and Management Center, who not only 
concurred with the necessity for this project but gave the kind 
of professional, moral, and financial support that made it possible 
Largely through his efforts, a generous grant was made available 
by the Foundation for Research on Human Behavior, for which 
I am extremely grateful Professor T T Holme, chairman of the 
Department of Industrial Administration, also made available 
financial and clerical help without which the book would never 
Imc been finished on time Mrs Mary B Clark, Mrs Nancy 
Babcock Mrs Susan Henry, Mr James A Staley, and Mr Robert 
Bjorn are to be thanked for their hard work in helping to translate 
a mountain of scribbled handwriting into clear typewritten manu 
script The book could never ha\e been written without the help 
given to it and to me by my wife Ren<5e 
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Basic Assumptions and Viewpoints 
of the Book 


A . Introduction 

In order to enter the Medical Library at Yale, one must walk 
through a corridor on whose walls are hung many old cartoons 
having to do with the medical profession Many give the 1m 
pression of "panning” the doctor for claiming that he really 
can cure human diseases In those days, people felt that diseases 
could not be understood, much less cured by scientists For the 
most part, people turned to spiritualists, witches, ' bleeders ' clergy 
men, barbers, and even blacksmiths for treatment OE course, as 
medical science progressed, the doctor became viewed increasingly 
as the correct source for medical treatment 
The medical profession is not the only one to go through the 
stage of being damned Most professions have been criticized 
by the public during their formative years, and some are still 
being panned Psychiatrists and psychologists are good examples, 
although here again, as these professional people prove their 
worth, the panning seems to be decreasing To be sure, criticism 
has useful effects, for as long as the underdogs see criticism as a 
challenge, it obliges them to become more accurate and to re 
double their efforts to become more effective Criticism keeps the 
scientist alert 

The use of the behavioral sciences in admimstrauon is in these 
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same early stages. No doubt, if practical people put into cartoons 
their true feelings about "experts” in human relations, these 
could fill up several long corridors. A big difference, however, be- 
tween medicine and human relations is that in the latter case 
everybody tends to feel that he is an expert. People tend to believe 
that “experience is the best teacher about human nature,” an 
attitude which is understandable because millions of people 
would be unhappy if they could not view themselves as being 
competent in living with their fellow men. But, even if this were 
not the case and the layman turned to the scientist for advice, he 
would find it difficult to obtain concrete, valid advice because of 
the immature state of scientific research and the lack of well- 
trained experts. 

A primary motivation for this book is to suggest that "human 
relations” is becoming a scientifically rooted field, as evidenced 
by the increasing use of the behavioral sciences to understand 
why people behave the way they do. By bringing together some 
of the present behavioral science research results, a systematic 
picture of a basic and useful field of knowledge emerges. 

This observation is not intended to imply that human relations 
is ready to (or should) become a profession and a closed shop 
open only to those with graduate training in the behavioral sci- 
ences. However, the use of these sciences to understand human 
behavior in organizations has now come of age. The time has 
arrived when the training of a skilled individual in human rela- 
tions requires more than that he "like people .” 1 In the hands of 
qualified people, it can be a useful addition to the administrative 
process as well as a further advancement toward basic knowledge 
of human behavior. 


B. The Viewpoint 

The first objective ot this book is to help the reader understand 
some of the basic causes (i.e., the why) oE human behavior in on- 
going human organizations such as industrial plants, banks, in- 
surance firms, trade unions, and government bureaus. No one 
research center or individual scientist has all the answers. In fact, 
if all the research from all the centers were combined, it could 
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not produce as much help as the practitioner desires or as valid 
knowledge as the scientist requires However, after conducting a 
preliminary survey of the research in human relations , 2 I am 
cominccd that if the work of the many research centers were 
brought together in a systematic manner, it could provide the 
basis for a better understanding and, consequently, a greater de- 
gree of practical help than is now possible in its scattered form. 
Thus we come to the second objective of the book — to bring to 
the reader a systematic and integrated picture of some of the cur- 
rent research of human relations in on going organizations 

The frequent use of the words "systematic' and ' integrated ' is 
intentional ‘Systematic" work is work which passes minimum 
scientific standards set by scientists of today The qualification 
"of today” is used because it is well known that in all science the 
values as to what is "good ' science change as the science 
matures » 

The layman may wonder why this review should be limited 
to literature exhibiting minimum scientific standards ‘For his 
own protection" is the best answer Scientists’ primary reason 
for using and demanding that others use, scientific standards is 
to protect the layman who some day may be using this informa- 
tion to influence others Also, they want to protect the layman 
from the scientist! Yes, that is true They want to make certain 
that no saentist releases inaccurate information 
The word * integrated simply means that only those research 
results that are truly mterrelatable will be presented, so that the 
reader may gam an organized picture of the field “behavioral 
sciences and organization ” Integration is one of the primary 
objectives of any scientist It is his dream to see his field some day 
begin to have some order He gains as much satisfaction from 
seeing that someone has integrated hitherto seemingly discrete 
information as the reader might receive from reading a novel, 
seeing an exciting movie, or going to the World Series 
The scientist also has an ideal as to how the field should be 
integrated The ideal is to derive logically all the known results 
from a few ‘basic’ statements (usually called postulates) that 
any saentist will accept as true This is what Euclid did for 
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geometry He said if you accept this basic axiom (postulate), then 
I can show you how a -whole host of theorems follows logically 
(ie, their truth is inherent in the axiom) Newton did the same 
for physics After stating a few postulates which most scientists 
of his day accepted, he then showed how he could derive logically 
many ol the seemingly discrete results ament m physics during 
his tune. (Of course, he found he had to create calculus to help 
him with the job, but it is the basic desire we are trying to docu 
menu) Einstein, by reorganizing the basic statements and adding 
a few new ones, brought Newton’s work up to date, at the same 
tune he brought into the integrated picture research results that 
up to this time could not be fitted into the jigsaw puzzle of 
physics 

■* * Euclid, Newton, and Einstein did most of this work using their 
minds as the primary research instrument This is called theory 
building and it is crucial in the development of all saenccs One 
of the most imponant signs of the maturation of a soaal saence 
is the degree to which its theory (1) can actually be used to under- 
stand (and then predict and control) human behavior, (2) m 
corporates within it the known results based upon scientific 
investigation, and (3) provides the basis for further explorations 
into unknown territory * 

"Why all this attenuon to theory? "Why do we place such an 
emphasis on theories that integrate what is known 5 One part 
of the answer is that scientists personal needs are fulfilled by 
doing this It is not unlike the executives who gain personal 
satisfactions by working hard and earning high salaries or the 
ministers who fulfill their personal needs by preaching and at 
tending to the spiritual development of their congregations An 
other part of the answer is that the fundamental task of saence 
is to undentand and comprehend nature — not to invent atomic 
bombs, radar, and guided missiles 4 The process of comprehend 
sng is something like solving a jigsaw puzzle We increase our 
chances of finishing u as we find how the pieces fit together and 
study those which we have not yet been able to fit into the total 
picture. 

Einstein describes both oE these reasons when he states 
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What then impels us to devise theory after theory? Why do we 
aeuse theories at all? The answer to the latter question is simply Because 
mc enjoy comprehending ie reducing phenomena by the process of 
logic to something already known or (apparently) evident New theories 
arc first of all necessary when we encounter new facts which cannot be 
explained by existing theories But this motivation for setting up new 
theories is so to speak trivial imposed from without There is another 
more subtle motive of no less importance This is the striving toward 
unification and simplification of the premises of the theory as a whole 
(i e , Mach s principle of economy interpreted as a logical principle ) 8-9 
1/ 

Administrators also have similar needs in their work As man 
agemem becomes a mature profession there is an increasing 
desire for administrators to see the whole picture They desire 
administrative practices that increase their degree of under 
standing about the total process of administration and that relate 
sales, finance, manufacturing and so forth into one integrated 
picture in order that management may become more free to create 
bigger organizations, newer products, more effective distribution 
schemes, and so on 

In many ways the administrator's goals are similar to those of 
the scientist in studying human problems This may be one sign of 
the increasing maturity of the profession In the more mature 
sciences — medicine, physics biology, chemistry engineering and 
so forth — intimate contact between the scientist and the prac 
titioner is common Let us examine, therefore, in more detail 
some of the common tasks of administrators and scientists \/ 

V C Common Tasks of the Administrator and the Scientist 

^The administrator and the scientist are basically interested in 
the same question, namely, why people behave the way they do 
m organizations 

Once they understand, it is an easy matter to predict and 
control behavior Predictions and control of behavior are the 
fruits of understanding Too often administrators and scientists 
try to take short cuts and go directly to predicting and con 
I trolhag^For example, the latter create such techniques as intel 
ligence tests to try to predict how to control human beings wi 
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out knotting what intelligence is (Eg. you’re smarter, you can 
stay out ot the Army Or, you’re dumber, you had better go into 
a slow class Or, you hate social interests so don’t be an engineer) 
The former detelop complex production records and budgets 
which, wilhin reasonable limits predict how much the company 
will produce and at what costs but lack understanding ot why it 

I s SO 7 

’•''Because they t ant to understand why people behave the way 
they do, both types of individuals must be able to diagnose human 
problems in organizations The sharper and more systematic their 
diagnostic procedures the more accurate their predictions and 
controls will be 

A valid diagnosis of human situations requires knowledge of 
ourselves The administrator as well as the scientist must be aware 
of, and ideally be able to measure, the impact he has on the sit 
nation he is diagnosing Fundamentally, this requires self 
awareness We shall see later that it u impossible to understand 
others unless we understand ourselves and we cannot understand 
ourselves unless we understand others v 
The scientists working m the natural sciences have the same 
problem but to a lesser degree For example, m using their 
electron microscope to study electrons, they find that the light of 
the microscope affects important aspects of the electron they are 
studying* Bridgman describes the dilemma as follows ‘In order 
to think about a system or situation, we apparently always have to 
imagine ourselves as an observer standing on the outside, whereas 
when we try to do it, we find that we always end inside the system 
we try to stay outside of 

Being aware of ourselves is not an easy or necessarily a pleasant 
task It is much easier to study others than to study ourselves One 
ttudeai of science points out that those sciences that developed 
first required the least amount of self-study among men Man 
tends 10 shun the behavorial sciences because they ultimately -will 
coerce him to take a closer look at himself 
x/Thcre is one advantage to this ‘natural tendency" to resist 
self understanding Only those who are sincerely interested in 
understanding themselves and others will succeed ,n undemanding 
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human behavior It would be dangerous indeed if anyone could 
become competent in analyzing and conlloll.ng “'her people 
without first focusing on himself'rsychalogists or psychiatrists 
are not licensed if they have not gone through cou "* e in S 
psychotherapy Fundamentally, this requirement ,s made “ 
yard the patient from the power the clinician has me hun Thu 
pno, implying that all administrators must be 

who are to be them subordinates." Although 

of the best principles available ^ S [rator and a s „ent.st 
necessary, it is not sufficient ot an studying 

must know something about of the 

A bridge builder knot* ^ =»out the 

materials he uses A car elecmca l systems A medical 

functioning of mechanical d ana tomy so that he 

doctor learns phys.ology b.^hentn.ry.^ ^ 
may understand the workings for peoplc who are 

s/why should not this requireme b 1 in d,v, duals know 

tW‘° understand , 'human -^\ sbwg hun „„g, and 
more about automobiles, boats, 

sports than they know about 1 diS. basically, all human 
The latest available research gg one or a combina- 

behavior in an organization is caused y 

U ° n ° f „ understanding of personality factors 

1 Individual faefors-requ.res an under. 

and principles tutors - requires understanding P« n ip 

2 Smell informal group factors dynamics, 

social psychology one I nndersland.ng of l w * « 

5 Formal organizational fiscl ( ^ df linf eha.n 

J en fnrthl 11 


Formal organ, rolionaf lae^- n ^ 

F "“f u.^‘ ° P ScSa)OUt and conlrol and » 
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Each of these three factors has its own principles. Thus the prin- 
ciples for understanding the individual are different from those of 
the group, and both are different from those of the formal organi- 
zation. In some cases the “correct” principles of one (ie., indi- 
vidual analyses) are antagonistic to the “correct” principles of 
the other (i e., organization). 

Organization as a whole. The reality a manager and a scientist 
face when trying to diagnose human behavior in organizations is 
all the above three factors combined. They try to understand what 
happens when these three factors are thrown together in creating 
an organization. Thus a fourth level of analjses results from the 
mixture of individuals, groups, and formal organization. Each 
level has its own principles, and the principles of the other three 
levels do not necessarily apply to the fourth. 

It is as if there were on a table one glass of whiskey, one of ice, 
and one of soda. So long as these glasses are separate, there are 
three different components. The components of soda are different 
from the components of ice. Now, if the three are put together, a 
highball is obtained. A highball is different from soda, whiskey, 
and ice. 


Although the analysis of the first three lev-els has a respectable 
history, the analysis of the organization as a whole is a new empha- 
sis It has had to wait until enough was known about the other 
three. Recently there have been more and more signs of people 
focusing on the organization as a whole— a focus which we shall 
call, for the want of a better term, organizational behavior. 

But diagnos.ng the problems is onlj half the battle. The next 
stage is to do something about them Technically, the plan of 
f Ue ? 3 pTOSn ° sts lt » the of all available 
1^ 5/° thC Pr ° blem ,n the effective way known 
be pm into action Many social 
^ 15 " h " C sacmm administrator 

nwk " !anU,it ' s ro,c 15 Primarily a diag- 

amiified when thr^n*"” 1116 qU “ U ° a and is 

the way th rs tr do t °h ( ' n<1 t, S 'li er:illZatl0nS 35 to Peop'e behave 
way the, do, but Urn does no, necessanly pr„£t’ ihetn from 
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entering the stage of action It is the essence of science that a 
diagnosis which has not been fully tested is not acceptable For 
example, I once made a diagnosis of what I thought ■were the 
critical factors and how they interconnected to create the 'prob 
lems’ 12 as the management of a bank saw them « Management 
then asked, So what? What do you recommend that we do? What 
concrete action can be derived from jour systematic picture?' 
Although it is not part of the role of the researcher to tell the 
management what to do, 1 could on the basis of my analyses help 
to predict the possible impact of any plan for corrects e action 
that the management should decide to create The researcher 
could say, "If you decide to do such and such, then on the basis 
of the research I predict that the organization mil respond as 
follows But you must decide what action to take y 
The administrators decided what courses of action to take and 
in what sequences Observations were made during this phase to 
see whether the researchers predictions were confirmed The 
results showed that some of the predictions were accurate and 
others were not Parts of the diagnosis had to be reexamined In 
other words, studying the prognosis gave the researcher important 
insights into his diagnosis When human behavior m organi 
zations is studied, it is difficult to separate the diagnosis from the 
prognosis This procedure is not new m the physical and biologi 
cal sciences For example, m the medical profession no one v>ou!c! 
dream of separating the creation of a new \accme from the 
laboratory control testing of the new drug 
Successful administratis e action requires * skills that are denied 
from, and therefore deeply rooted in, sjstematic research These 
"action skills ' are not of the gimmick type As Shewakov and RedI 
point out 


Sometimes we tfucoier fwoor three nice little dui work. Then we 
develop the delusion that due just keep on sticking to those tuck*, the 
rest of the problems of life will dtssohe themsehes kindly into w much 
smoke Well tt won t wash u 


word ■ still' may cause difficulties >f it » understood 
a vocational actmt) or to impl) d* manipulation 


represent 
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people Neither ot these meanings is intended Skill is used to 
represent the human being as a whole responding to his environ 
jtienL 15 The kind of ' skills psychologists usually speak of, such 
as intelligence, manual dexterity and depth perception, are ot a 
different order As Roethlisberger points out 

Under thu conception skill becomes something to be learned a tech 
mque rather than a way of learning Our version of skill (singular) as a 
process of balanced growth and learning disappears and skill is broken 
up into a multiplicity of discrete and separate skills (plural) to be used 
for different occasions But our skill cannot be atomized If it is, it 
becomes immediately manipulative and ineffective 14 

■RoethlisbergeT defines skill to include 
a- Skill deals with the concrete and not the abstract through skill one 
relates himself directly to concrete phenomena 

b SMI is a way of learning it is the elementary way one learns to im 
prove his relations to the external environment. 

c Skill is a process of balanced growth. Through skill one develops a 
growing awareness of the complexity of relationships in concrete phe- 
nomena as well as a growing confidence m his capacity to deal with them 
d. SMI is thus an organic, evolving growing system of capacity for re- 
sponse which allows a practitioner to respond more effectively to a par 
Ucubr point in a given situation 

e Human relations skill in particular is the capacity of a person to com 
mumcaie his feelings and ideas to others to receive such communications 
from others and to respond to their feelings and ideas in such a fashion as 
to promote congenial participation in a common task.™ 

Roethltsbergcr emphasizes the individual s capacity to integrate 
himself with the environment This he calls the individual s * skill 
in living He assumes that the personality is an organism (a whole) 
and maintains this idea when he tnes to understand how one in 
dividual relates himself to others All this may become more mean 
ingful alter the chapter on the human personality where it can be 
shown that Roethlisberger's conception of skill fits with the 
latest conceptions of the structure of the human personality 
The point to emphasize now is that an administrator requires 
human relations skill to put into effective action his self awareness 
and the principles that he has learned. Perhaps Roethlisberger 
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would place self awareness and principles as part of "skill m 
living To be sure, these aspects are highly interdependent How 
ever, keeping them separate points out that it is possible to gain 
one without the other There are numerous clinical cases where 
the patient has obtained self insight (intellectually and emotion 
ally) but still lacks principles for, or a skill in, living with others 
No one is capable of acquiring all the self insight, principles, 
and skill that he requires tn his everyday living An administrator 
therefore, needs to have a philosophy of life (and of leadership) 
upon which he can base his action when the above capacities fail 
He needs to have a philosophy of life to judge the ‘ goodness" 
and * badness' of his self, the principles and the human relations 
skill Science can never tell an administrator what is right or wrong 
or what is good or bad These fundamental decisions are up to 
the administrators (and scientist) as individuals 
Science can tell the administrator such things as 'If you are 
directive m your leadership, your subordinates will tend to behave 
as follows ' Or, 'A collaborative leader has the following im 
pact upon his subordinates ” Or, 'The principles of task 
specialization and chain of command tend to have the following 
impact upon the employees ’ This is as far as science can go It 
cannot tell the administrator which of these impacts is ‘good or 
' bad For example, a series of studies of top executives suggests 
that most of them feel that pressure is good. They feel it keeps 
them and the employees on the ball On the other hand, research 
shows that pressure can cause some difficult problems in an orgam 
zation 18 However, the researcher cannot conclude that pressure is 
* bad " That value judgment depends on the individuals own 
ethics and values 19 

To develop a philosophy of life, one must know the basic 
characteristics of our society — and how they have evolved Thus an 
administrator must be familiar with American history, customs, 
mores, ethics, and goals He would have a deeper basis for 1m 
philosophy if he knew the roots of American culture Tim may 
take lum back to men like Locke and even further back into die 

classics 20 21 , 

This is expecting much from an execume or a social scientist 
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After all, how much can a person learn in his lifetime and still 
accomplish the job for which he is being paid? None of us is a 
Superman, The administrator especially may really become skep- 
tical. 

One answer is that we all lead busy, problem -filled lives. How- 
ever, the executive may want to consider that as an executive he lias 
power assigned to him to influence others in such a way that the 
organization's demands are fulfilled. Consequently, whether he 
likes it or not, in the course of leading he is also influencing others. 
Such influence is not to be taken lightly. Why, therefore, should 
it be easy to be a leader? Is it not safer for all concerned to know 
that the leaders have spent, and continue to spend, much of their 
time learning how to be more effective leaders? 

Another consideration is whether the executive really has the 
alternative of being an average or mediocre leader. Albert Nicker- 
son of Socony Vacuum Oil Company states that "A survey of 7 6 
American Coporations revealed that a lack of specific skills ac- 
counted for only a shade over 10 per cent of the (executive) dis - 
charges, while character traits accounted for virtually 90 per 
cent.*’ 22 7 r 


The task of learning to be an effective leader has been eased 
somewhat as a result of behavioral science research. This research 
has developed to the point where there now exists a body o£ 
knowledge to guide us in choosing the relevant information much 
more q uic u, and effectively and to specify the stills required to 
T knowledge into action. This is not to say that social 
tave mi h ave everything there is to know. In fact, they 

Vo mike fuZ." ‘° SCra i Ch *' !Urta “- But <™“Sh h “ b “" d °"= 

mV in mUCh m0re ec °"° mi ‘*l and useful. 

ODOonuni, V. “a"?.? a , CtU1 “ y havi "*5 c[Iects on educational 
VKWtolVm E ° r adn ' in “'™°" (in the form of exccu- 
and [or !,udenK < in o£ => 
effective in nrmiiin reason universities have not been more 

Zn p z 7Z7Z1 ti develop f r re leadm is that 

hi these prohiems). we can evem^,™^ 
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cally based curriculum on leadership Some schools have already 
taken important steps in that direction 

D The Objectives of the Book 
The objects es of the book are to begin to set the foundations 
for a framework, which as it matures should be able to (1) bring 
together the best research results available through the use of 
(2) a systematic framework which (3) will integrate the available 
research (or show the steps necessary for integration) (4) into one 
coherent systematic picture which (5) will explain (. e give belter 
and better approximations) within its present range of aPP h “ u °" 
why people behave the way they do and (6) provide new hunches to 
understand behavior which is presently not <1 ' ' ” 

outside the present range of application of the ^ ™ 2t ' C 
work) and IT) provide concrete practical advice (within die range 
ofproblems (.purports to understand) or (8) show the degree of 
lack of valid action advice that is available 

How do we begin? Looking out into ^ world » ™>.ty w 

that people are organized into activities cahed banks, no^p^ ^ 
bureaus, stores, plants, Icfiner ‘ C! ’ ™ S “ i r [e . wl ,hout people If so, 

rie“o d p ' ? U Why w£y are some people better 

workers than others? 

F The Need foe Common Sense and Experience 
• Now just a minute,' asks one « e “ , ‘ V o '; (^“my op.nmn, and 

common sense is what we nee b 

horse sense „vn<>rience is the best teacher. 


“right '"'K you ask me, experience 

adds another executive 


J "An"ngbV," I reply, show equal 

May I ask you, in your exp 
amounts of common sense? 

"Hell nol” 
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' Haac -)ou e\er experienced a situation in ssluch Joe and Bob 
male the same etTor’ Joe seems to leam from his fault while Bob 
does not/ 

* Happens all the time. * 

"Then are you saying that it is possible that two people can go 
through the same experience and leam differently ’ 

* I don t know what you are driving at, but so far all you'se 
said is obvious * 

‘ Sometimes saence is characterized as trying to understand the 
obvious I£ joe and Bob experience the same error, and they come 
out differently, then it isn t experience that teaches Joe or Bob, 
it is Vi hat Joe and Bob do with (or how they view) their experiences 
that counts 

' O k. so far; I II go along * 

Then we can change your principle that 'experience is the best 
teacher to read, "experience is the best teacher when the individual 
is capable of learning positively from what he experiences This 
changes the emphasis Experience is no longer the thing to focus on. 
The important quesuon, what has the individual done with ex - 
pnxence* leads to the question 'Why does Joe leam and Bob not 
learar m order to provide an answer, we have to know something 
about Joes and Bobs personalities, thus bringing us right back 
wh*rc we started. In short, if we try to explain something by 
'chalking it up to experience/ we have explained nothing' 

"Thais an interesung point However, I still feel experience is 
important. 

\ ou seem to feel that it is better to emphasize the role of 'ex* 
penence rather than the individual Is that your feeling ' 

k cs, I can t help but feel that experience is a damn good 
educator ’ 

‘ 1 a 2 re " *** you— if you would permit me to add :/ the indi- 
vidual tiinti to leam Mav I ask you, why do many operating 
executives tend to take your point of view, that is, experience is the 
best teacher " 

"Be cam- most of us have come up the hard way Whether you 
have gone to college or not, most of us have learned that it is our 
experience that counts, replies the executive 
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"To be consistent with the position that you have just accepted, 
may I rephrase your reply to read Most of us have learned that it 
is possible to profit from experience ? This places an emphasis 
not on experience per se but on you as an executive that is your 
skill to learn from experience One reason that some operating ex 
ecutives do not agree with this position may be that they feel it 
would force them to focus on how capable or incapable they are 
Let us stop here " 3 and follow the assumptions or the book by 
postponing the answer to the question uihy this may be true until 
we know something about the human nature (personality) of 
people To summarize the points made above we can say 


Experience per se teaches nothing M 

The way m which the individual uses experience ,s the crucial factor 

All people learn someth, ng hy exponent, ng events Sou* learn Jessons 

*« « -» good (And we say 

Some learn lessons that we call bad (And we y 

learns which of course is not true) 

Roethltsberger descr.bes the l.m.ts of expenence well when he 


states 

Let us explore more carefully Xtena n tow^enonalued it be- 
One of the interesting things about exp , experlc „ce is and 

comes how tmpor.ant to each of us <■“ X> What doe, 

how d fficult st is to communicate this P ^ „ secms to teach 

this personal experience teach us noni hes the svrong as svell as 
different people different lessons t o makes criminals as svell 

the right lesson The school of hard knocks m 

as businessmen 2S , pme 

I, seems fatr therefore to ash the qu^on U ^ do? 
all we need to understand why pe P how other people 
Let us try to arnve at an answer by examm g ^ 
try to explain the behavior o t mg something t hat , s admittedly 
We might start with the b ' h ‘' v, °‘' f a human being Let us take 
easier to explain than the a ;J watc j, work? The answer 
a watch We might ask Why be >ble (I) , 0 take it 

ts not easy To understand a svatch one m 
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people always introduce them with, "Well, as the old saying 
^ )eS ' * * doing this, people imply that the lesson expressed by 
the phrase is something o£ an enduring truth For example. 

Repeat a he frequently enough and people will behese it. 

Clothes make a man 

You cant teach an old dog new t-icks 

Out of sight, out of mind. 


or another' The^expresT' ^ arguments 31 one t,me 
But, and this iswi,-,^ truths that have weathered the years 
sense, for everv « tn th" 0 *!? ^ ltmits hnoxvledge based on common 
contradictory' • truth ” For ° VC * C ° m ° n sense P rovide s us with a 
The truth will always preva.L 

You can t malre a silk purse out of a sow's ear 
Never too old to learn 


Absence makes the heart grow fonder” 

The question arises whxrh 

upon reflection is forced tn IS cor rect? The expenenced perso: 
ruay hold "truth’ under piv may be corTe ct because eac 

common sense and enter ,h"??? U, , on5 At th,s point we leav 
attempt ,o describe p ’ '«“ <* *«nce For science is th 

Th ' ! «ond reason f or ,}! nd ? r der,ned conditions 
answers may be best undersuL^' Ilra,tat *°n of common-sens 

oflrr^ a ”emtu L? of the follow 

or which base already been ” „ “i'""" 8 h ™ 3 " b «"S». s0 ” 

'Ve tend to m 

^Ve have a habit o[ », ^ough a w of CD j ore(1 S p ectac ]c; 

“■ '" UnS ~ »*. talber man objective dat 

Vl "°' we wan, to ob 
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In other words, common sense answers when examined more 
thoroughly, are observed to be exactly what a person wants to 
believe are the correct answers for a given problem This is true 
because the individual s personality acts to color the way he looks 
at the world The coloring is always in line with the desires of the 


individual 

3 The final limitation of the common sense approach is actu 
ally an extension of the limitation stated above Since we all tend 
to see the world through our own set of colored glasses, and since 
this coloring is created by us in order to keep our own personality 
in a healthy balanced state, it follows that common sense is in 
reality our own personal framework with which to “ nde ^“" 
life This framework (le, common sense) is a theory I is T 
of looking at and trying to make sense out of the world m which 
we live And that, after all, is the ultimate aim of any ««”* 

It can be said, therefore, that commoneense proponents are ac 
tually using a theoretical 

world It is the,. -own , P ers “ n *''P^«ly haPW state with their 
created to keep themselves in a relatively ppy theoretiral 
environment The difference between [nmeworl IS t hat the latter 
framework and a scientific them matlc> not random, it 

attempts to be public, not pnvat , > ' continuously 

does not permit prejudices to enter and finally, 
tested not by one case but by many 
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apart, (2) to recognize all the parts and know their particular 
tasls, and (3) to know how each part is connected with every other 
part 

Or, how about an automobile? If we listen to a mechanic, he will 
tell us the same thing He must leam the individual parts of the 
motor and then he must know how each part dovetails with the 
other parts We can continue these examples into other fields, 
such as chemistry, biology, physics, and medicine 
Do we follow the same rules in order to understand why people 
behase as they do’ Do we know all the parts of the human 
personality? Do we know how these parts dovetail with each other? 
Undemanding why people behave is therefore not an easy task 
To make matters more difficult, the parts of the human personality 

of7’i°'o a t, ea,y !° ° bSenC 3S ^ lhe pam of the bod y- the parts 
slve a r T? ° £ 3 Car m0,0r For “ample, can we ob- 
a heart? Th “ * “ the "T * d octor can point to 

L ' J; am "" 15 dearI y 'No" In order to understand 

are no'tt lucTv' T * 'T by mc,hod of "*"»« We 
are not as lucky as thc doctor or the mechanic. 

w orks wuhou^evi Watchmab f •» understand why a watch 

of the d ffiml v 7 T *"V° ° P ™ Ule ™ an idea 
the • wa,S“ “ ndcrsUnd ‘"S human behasior In our case, 
Weca™ 0 ?‘I' : b r 3n pa !° nal “’ 11 15 <*»»» dosed to us 
is to observe it ,° ! l°° being °P ened The most we can do 

to build up a nicturp"/tti hr ° l \ 8b “P enme »«»‘ion and experience, 
like Based P on P thI, „ i e ° ry) ° Whal we ,hmk personality is 

d.cuons am ven„:d P :r^::', C P H Cd,CUOm and lE th «' pre 

ture Finally after rmn lo b;ne more faith in our pic 

ate able to Resent an cmrrw ? amn “ l “Penmentatton.we 
of the human personality * m ‘S h t account for the workings 

to understand permnahtv 01 ? th<3e lluman re! ations fellow-s use 
mister, ous’ A might remark. But are they 

remind u, that this „ [hc ve ' be h ‘ !10r y ° [ ph)sics will 

“a safely my that the characTer t* d , hC ph>sic ' st must use We 
nothing „ eser directly obscrsaM.? ' m P !' ys,cal science is that 
1 tenable in immediate experience it is 
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always observable by inference Einstein makes this point when 
he writes 

. rpilitv we are somewhat like a man 

In our cndca\or to understand y watch H e sees the face 

trj.ng to understand the mecha "‘ S ™ * but he has no way of open 
and the moving hands even hears 8 , picture of a mechanism 

mg the case If he is ingenious he may sure his picture 
for all the things he observes but he m y ^ He wlll nev er be 

is the only one svhich could c *P al " hani;m and he cannot even 

able to compare h» picture »' U > *■“ ^Zr non » 
imagine the posstbthty and meaning of such comp 

.. Ctrrtrsiv this If human beings are 
What does all this add up to P watches atom s and car 
at least as dtflicl.lt to under, and « mo re tha „ common 

motors, then is it not cl “ r . . soun d systematic way oflooking 
sense is necessary to help build a sound, sy 

at social life? s . n!e cannot be a method which 

This is not to say that com Common sense may fal 

may be of value m answering quest.o £ cxp ,ana..on for 

short of what is required by sound, y 

at least three reasons amwers bas ed primarily upon®* 

1 Common sense ans certain problems large y 

individual s attempt to «P * "s individual experiences « 
„£ his own experience near what is required by 

KS 

physical world 1 » alI about The history oach 

world they knew what « ^ , hat thls common seme PP 

was the center inherent in the te common 

- - ■*- 

sense truth can 
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ITJZZIT “ analyze "P*"®*"*! behavior? It .s ob- 
dn“ vL ,Z h ' ° n , mUlt ' le ' d! ’ a " d « » mult, -caused, 

analysis purports to"’* *5* ^ * hat 2,1 or E an,zaU[ >ns which this 

wives hung organisms with ,iL human bein g5 who are them- 
M in then Ci ,7" ,E""d strategy as exempli 

always be striving for self at-mal e ° a ! ** organisms, they will 
die organization The nature of UiThum^' '' bchaVlng 35 a S enu o£ 
w an important component in nr man P 615003111 ^ therefore, 
die properties of this basic m EOoizatronal behavior What are 
to arise as the ind“ 'S” ?b P'° bI ™ »■“ ‘“ d 

of the organization? In this chamer'th a ? d ‘” macU u P° n 
pcnonahty P er ' 1116 f 001 * « upon the human 

4‘a h ,:;th d ran 0 " 0 s™ah.‘ h ' 0n 7 and ** -P'-l research 
dm literature was examined in order to d reqUlre ' olunlK Instead, 
net or personality with which - discover those basic proper 
would be the basic g,,e m wulT' “ udam would agree 1 These 
scientist mutt cope Especially r * , ' Cb 1116 administrator or the 
some practical imphca^n, Jj th ' '"formation of the latter, 

04 property * The practical hm,"'"'" 1 " Uh Ihe d,sai ssion of 
P ctical hmts are useful ln understand..* 
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individuals as individuals However, they may have serious limita 
tions in dealing with individuals as agents of the organization This 
is a limitation unfortunately forgotten by those who define human 
relations as ' treating employees as individuals This definition 
misses the reality of the organization 


A The Parts of Personality Maintain the Whole 
and the Whole Maintains the Parts 
The pans of the personality, no matter what they are, plus the 
way they are related to one another, constitute the whole t at 
all personality theorists svould call personality Whatever we try to 
understand personality sve must not only understand the parts, 
but also how these parts are related to each other Pcr.on.Ii* 
therefore, is never simply the sum nor is it grea er 
parts Personality is something different rom e ( h 

pans, 11 is an organ. zat.on of these pans The °‘™ 

highball mentioned previously as something is different fmm 

its pans also applies to conceive of an in 

deal with personality as a highball rharactensucs (eg, 

dividual only as one with an itemized list of characters f g 

honesty, loyalty, and initiative) m ^ bcst human 

Let us say we approach a forOTan an ^ nI f e other fellows 
relations manner, 'Joe, if you w d ^ V 8 ^ foremen Jn th j 
a chance to speak, you would be „ use j oe t 0 feel 

plant." This advice is misleading an y e!tlsIS as an 

worse The undesirable behavior m ,b e • bad ' 

mugrated part of Joes P'”°“ ‘ * d wl th the "good,” and 
behavior exists because it is ln(e £ h . cause lt , s integrated with 
conversely, the * good behavior exi ^ . on i y one aspect 

"bad • Therefore, a suggesuon .to Joe ^ ^ [be very 

of his personality is in reality S does not g ,ve others 
organisation of his personality May J confident about him 
a chance to speak because he oes em banussing suggestions 
self as a leader and therefore prev (bem to arlS e Or Joe may 
or questions by simply not Pf '” 1 g „ that a good leader 

act as he does because he as B finding out how esc 

directs his men and issues t e 
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parts are related to each other effective help can be given to Joe. 

Such a line ol reasoning carried into the field o£ human relations 
training suggests that the effective training of foremen in new 
techniques of human relations may actually require that they 
change their general, or total, behavior. Thus, training in human 
relations, no matter how simple, is not only a matter of "getting 
* n matter * CT0SS dear] y ” bu ‘ ^ is also a matter of under- 

matfpra ° W «•*** 1116 foreman t0 incorporate the subject 
matter as part of his personality. 

B. Organization Manifests Simultaneous Dynamic 
Internal-External Balance 

Wo P ne m or°l* e persona,it y «idt together because each part 
process of mint* ^ k *1 PattS * n order 11131 ma y exist. In the 
plm fo^^e whnTc , 01 , ^ feedin ? harl “ n other) the 

pans of the individual’s P ?. nonal1 ? ba,an ' ; c exists when the 
with each other Peonlo ^ >ty 3re in et l ui,ibr iuni or balance 
are ^ ba!a "“ d 

as a whole isin eouihhnC e * isIS whc " «*“ Personality 

■"hose personalities arc extem^ly ’lM 1 ' 12 '^ cnvironment ’ p e° ple 
Total balance ocn,« , v . y balanced are called adapted. 
external ba “nH e whr ?* ‘"‘"’lance "jibes" with die 
Which some *alf integrated) * pen °" 15 ada P ted and adjusted. 

the internal arrangements of an*h^ t -* ,dl “ e * tbe soundne ss of 
don indicates the arrange™ *" IvlduaPs personality. Adapta- 
to his emironment (e.g E hisloW b “ work ed out to adapt 

adapted but not adjusted \v'i ‘‘ U po ss‘b!e for a person to be 
successful butwhoXts^ r «~es who are 

lines who are internally tense bur' T th ' Pe ° P ' e °" the assembly 
lIw Possible for a personTo h, u ncvcrIh eless produce. It is 
criminal). He may^"*' S, v adj " !ted buI ada P>ed (e.g.. a 

tm hU lel2ti0ffih!p5 

fed"' "’“PPioesl- or“moil°J» ; ‘“ r ' h “ ^ d ° v ’ ith attempts to 
industrial world mean ad £££,*2*%*° h2ppin - in *be 
ocs it mean adaptation? 
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Or can it mean both? Another practical implication is related to 
assigning people to perform certain jobs Are the people chosen 
those who will adapt (and thus produce) even if they cannot 
adjust? Is adequate attention paid to the adjustment problems that 
jobs tend to create? 

Returning to the notion of equilibrium, since the parts of the 
personality are in balance (equilibrium) a change in one part 
tends to affect the other parts The change may be so small that 
the balance is restored without affecting the total balance But if 
the change or disturbance is above a certain point the balance is 
upset and disequilibrium occurs Disequilibrium therefore, means 
no balance among the parts of the personality 

The amount of change necessary to upset the balance diffe 
with different people and even differs with t e same P"SO 
different situations Generally speaking the ig er e o 
a personality can exhibit for d.s.urbance, die healthier it will 

“in summary, equilibrium of parts is a «eady state whu* *e 
parts of the personality achieve in the «>u«« of an mdmduaU 
life experience Total personality balance occurs ba £ ncc 

are in balance and when the personality as a personality 

with the world Equilibrium is the solution ''“Jh'fMOn * 
arrives at so that it may adapt to ttl ' wor ‘ ) (equilibrium) 

Practically speaking this means £ ^f™ffa.r I. » 
an employee exhibits “ „ JLained through active be 

quite the opposite The balance jndlvldua i dies To put it 
havior which ceases only whe JS con tinually working 

another way, the individual pe J j t W orks hard not 
hard to maintain itself in its presen human personality are 

to change Therefore the basic parts of tht i hurn^ a ba!lc 

stable This inherent tendency to - ** 


stable This inherent ici.uv..v, - — es the constancy of 

trend toward self actual.iat.on wh.cli gu ^ JS ,„fened 

personality In fact the ,ndlvl . h P avlor exhibits 
parually from the constancy b , ( t0 3V oid a fight 

Employees who tend always to oo t [. r;nsr lvrs to 'buck 
at all costs to feel continually sorry . fferent kinds of behavior 
continually are simply examples of the tu 
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patterns different people may exhibit in an attempt to keep their 
personality (and its parts) in balance. 

This proposition, along with the first one, raises some funda- 
mental questions about any procedure that tries to evaluate an 
individual trait by trait. If an individual's personality is different 
from the sum of the parts, what meaning is there to merit ratings 
that attempt to score an individual’s personality by adding up the 
parts to get an over-all score? Can these parts be added? How about 
the relationship among the parts? If someone receives a score of 80 
and someone else a score of 40, what does this mean? 4 


C. Personality Manifests Energy 
An analysis of the research literature suggests substantial agree- 
ment on the assumption that personality manifests some type of 
energy. Most personality theories assume this to account for the 
growing, moving, living characteristics of personality. Note that the 
word i rnw „ used. Alrhough there is agreement .hat personality 
mam cats energy, no researchers have ever been able, nor do they 

it ' i ” -r, CeMr7 ' t0 , !lU>W exanly whcre ™ r f>y is located or how 
it arises. They postulate that it exists. 

numW° n b f SCn ' Ii[e People behaving in an infinite 

^ "T T 1 " qUKUon "Where lo they acquire 

orL °:. driVC 10 in »ch a manner?” In 

sonalitv oostul" th u mo ' ement (*» life), students of per- 
genenllv^au ‘ pm0n,lil y has its own energy which, 
"is cCv" wh"w‘° ha ' C . thK ' [ °« characterisdcs: 
beings. Some mvrhnl • ^ cie ” Usl f postulate) exists “in” human 
personality (eg 'hbid'^'birth^ ‘ U ! ° UrC<: deep in the part5 ° J 

not know where it comes fio^rT ' w ' **”, simp,y !ay lhey d .° 
exists. ‘ ^Itey begin by assuming that it 

hy the instincmal 1 ^,'^'” ? moum of energy is fixed 

group believes the jm™, d , , m / ar ‘y . llfc - The se*> nd 

°f the mind of the indivM, i er *^ 15 determine d by the state 
the person feeh in “w “-*7 8*™ time. Presumably, if 

If he feels “down in the** hc has Inl,c!l energy available. 

the dumps,” he has little energr available. 
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Both groups admit that conflict, frustration, and anxiety me the 
psychological energy that an individual has available 

3 Both groups believe that energy is indestructible 

4 Both groups believe that the energy is changeable so that a 
need not fulfilled in one way will some day and somehow find 

expression in some other way s 

For the administration the following ideas seem important (1) 
All people have psychological energy (2) Psychological energy.! 
indestructible (3) The amounts of energy people etpRB «T 
with their states of mind (4) If the expression of people ■>' 
is temporarily blocked these energies » ' O 7 peop ,es 

expression ,n some o*er waM5) If P admmlstrator) in 

energies is channeled (tor example, 7 

directions not equally satisfying, the people will some day lry 

obtain expression elsewhere rlarifv the 

Some examples of psychology, energy JjWP J, ol 
point Four college seniors P Ia V te , y et ti ie v go out on 

physical energy, they should be « ?J" ht at 
dates the same night. The same four g f phys 

eight o'clock and wake up twelve hours later^e laws 

lology they should be rested Yet they say, 
dead tired after sleeping so long OV er the fact that 

When administrators ^P r “ s d, “°“ are la2y , ,he problem 
their people do not work hard example common in die 

is one of psychological energy A , t00 lire d to work 

plant is the employee who , comp am he u* 


their people do not work hard 0 ' examp le common in the 

is one of psychological energy Another e P ^ w * 
plant is the employee who comp a!1 evem ng The dif 

harder or longer but who plays as. . er draws upon as he 
ference is the psychological energy . e en]0 ys much more 

leaves the plant because he does som ministrat or could say to him 
Using the above principles, the ad * ^ JtJ expression 

self, 'I know the employees Uie.r working world 

vanes with their states of min . creates this state o 

and/or in the world outside the p , to examine die 

mind? • Such a diagnosis leads the ot mind? Could n 
question, 1 What is causing this P ir “ , , could it be a com 

be I, certain polices, or question, lends » 

bination of all these factors? Aski g 
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prevent the administrator from rationalizing and explaining away 
the difficulties by simply placing the fault in the people. “Human 
beings are inherently lazy,” or “People expect something for 
nothing,” are examples of this type of rationalization. 

Some administrators belies e they can solve basic human 
relations problems by channeling people’s feelings in other di- 
rections. Or they may grant certain concessions which admittedly 
solve nothing but which, as one administrator put it, “keep peace 
in the family." Temporary “cures” or organizational gadgets for 
releasing energy do not solve problems. A medical analogy may 
help make the point. Aspirin stops headaches but never cures 
them. IE headaches are to be cured, the cause must be found. 
Similarly, human relations problems have to be understood in 
their full complexity. The administrator who does not take into 


account principles #4. and 5. above, will find that “new problems 
keep arising" no matter what he does. He will soon think, as one 
administrator experienced it, that “People are never satisfied. I 
comply with their requests in one area and grant concession,, only 
to find two days later that a new problem has cropped up." 

, . V" n ° n ' TO5ar y one-«H>ne relationship between physio- 
logtcal and psychological energy in a human being. It is possible 
P a)r tcnnis al * da y and dance all night. It is also 
heV°A V 3m ' pOTOn l ° e° 10 ! >ccp early and scale up feel- 
psycholte>ieaT° W cxara P ,e tflc differences in physiological and 
ZmTSLT 1 ? may b = 0b5 ' rvcd whan employee, a few 
feel better Th I;:a >' bc heard to remarl, “Now I 

base "hh the , ■ lhc Tha coffee actually couldn’t 

time before it oa affect ft Uto mUch m ° re 

which requirettrimaril 10 ’ att ™P u _'° lnow those jobs in the plant 
quite primarily psychoh^’ enci By and those which re- 

*athelp ,o re y iu^nt«'?' Ca T®' He aUo ** bam 

(these are different from the'S^'V'* 0 “ P h y sioIo g'call]r tired 
psychologically tired to recoverl -Th" 31 he ’ P an em P , °) r " wh ° “ 
>fho complains of bein~ »• j ' Thu * a sccretar y or an executive 
t° ,d to "g P o We’a^etr^" 0 ' "* “P* at «“ ^ 
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D The Source of Psychological Energy Is in the Needs 
The energy that most researchers postulate is pictured as being 
located in the need systems of the personality 

People behave They love, hate, eat, cry, fight, work, strike study, 
shop, go to the movies, play bridge, bring up children, go to 
church The psychological energy to behave in all these ways 
comes from the need systems that exist m our persona Hies 
Let us note one question that is bound to arise, name y, er 
do need systems come from? ' Thts is a difficult question to answer 
The physicists have the same problem in their science For ex 
ample, there are at least two general theories a out w a 
is and where ,t comes from The fact that two different theories 
exist to explain electricity has not prevente t ie p y 
making baste and prac.tcal contributions * h ' “ 6 “ s 

tncity^The physicist merely starts "tth " „ 

electricity Thomas Edison, when asked , Sjntt n0 one 

reported to have answered • Electricity is, J energy, let 

disagrees with the notion that pasom i y postulate 

us also follow the lead of the scientists, accept this p 

and move on „ |oeattd in the need 

Personality has energy, and the e gy . ready to release 
systems The energy in every " ecd s ^ e h bound aiy of the need 
itself, to bubble over But so long as me ^ l0e if When 

system is strong enough, the energy w on Need systems 

the energy bubbles over, the need sys . potential active 

tliat are quiet and not in action are ine . QJ j er go long as *h c 

needs This is similar to the pressure ^ w jj no t burst 

pressure does not become too great, differs Briefly, the 

The amount of energy in every ne mQre potential energy 

deeper (i e , the more important) a n e we can infer from 

it has to release By watching P e0 P ac tion An employee cuts 

their behavior what need system ** . rule of ‘ n0 S P C ^ 

down production to follow the m ac tion for £ r0U P 

up , we may infer that there ts a ne d » « ^ ^ After 
longingness and/or partial depend J ,he psychologists 
observing thousands of cases of people s 
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have been able to categorize many of the needs that the people tn 
our culture seem to express 

Why is a need always described as being in action or not in 
action? Because all our needs are rarely in action at the same time 
Personality scientists call this action — this bubbling over of energy 
— tension Therefore a need that is in tension is a need in action 
There are those who believe that the basic reason for life u 
to seek reduction of tension * Recent researchers, beginning to 
be critical of this point of view, point out that people who seek 
only tension reduction may be neurotic or psychotic. These 
people are preoccupied with their own imtations and are con 
tinualiy trying to seek relief. There is not much that is creative 
about their interests They cannot take suffering or delay or 
frustration Psychologically healthy people on the other hand 
usually ha\e certain goals of self actualization or enhancement. 
They are willing to accept temporary frustration if it will help 
them in the long run Thus they may at times be more interested 
m sustaining and directing tension than in escaping from it.* 

In line with this Goldstein points out that it is important to 
distinguish between pleasure by release of tension and the active 
leeling of enjoyment. 


r r ™° U °™ 01 J°y and pleasure play essenually different roles in 
w!, c° n ^ bclon S to different mood, Pleasure may 

akin to .Ip'Tk \ UlC ° res P ,lc ^ ut llu ® phenomenon of standstill it is 
mnnt™ SCparatcs us kom the world and the other individuals 
SlrTrr qU1 V nK5 ln ^ “ disequilibrium but ,t » 

Ur kind of seU^l^uom’ ***** WfUl 3CUVlly and 3 


Let us ask, • So v.’hat? • 

tension 1 in advanta 8 e ct *>ying that people have needs in 
zrnZ Z^ 'Z l °, 6 ° al!? Why P> through tins fuss? Tc 
Mr A is hard wm-V " u* Ima S ,n e that there are two foremen 
promouon Mr B , o^the^^h"? 00 " 31 J ° b a " d “ “ P ^ 
has many problems wh.d, he^r^"' 1 “ ’ 15 ° n d,e J ° b 

betng considered for a dtutuon n ° ‘" m ab ° Ut ’ a " 1 
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Common sense answers to why these two foremen behave the way 
they do usually go like this 
‘ Well, that’s human nature ” 

‘ I guess Mr B just doesn’t give a damn ’ 

' Mr. A. u really loyal to our company Loots like Mr B isn't.’ 

'Mr. A's attitudes are better, that's why he worts harder" 

* Maybe B has been having some 'off days 
Tackling the same question by using the scheme above, we would 
have to say. 

' Mr A has a need sn tens, on wh.ch .» d. reeled at certam goals He needs 
to be hard working ” 

' Mr B had a need in tension which is also directed at a certain goa 
needs to be slow” 

Examining both sets of answers, sve ““uni'ng^CTndustons as 
jumps immediately to such vague, h g _ s None ot these 
‘ human nature," ' doesn't give a dam , Y J mtructlve actl0 n 
conclusions provides a jumping-off put some thtng wrong 

Every one of them immediately implies there 
with Mr B . Questions It forces 

The second list, on the other hand what nee d is m 

the person to find out more facts or “ j oes j,[ r A. have a 
tension?” "At what goal » st dtrected^ ^ need m aetton? ' 

certain need and why does Mr B t , m portant rules m 

The second list points out one o t e ^ causes of human 
trying to understand human be aV *° r b]e behavior It 1S im 
behavior are rarely found in e or that we see? ’ t 

portant to ask, * What is behin is classify someone as "bad 
The second list does not tmmediat y Y^ others will try 
and someone as ' good ' P e0 P w ° ot ,ust the ones with w om 
thetr best to respect all human being , Jj | )St IS mo re use u , 
they happen to agree Therefore, Mr b or praise Mr A 

m that it does not automatical y co ], e is so involve 

Perhaps Mr B ts a poor ™P^ V ^“ whema s Mr A wort, 
his job that he does not feel worthy »• 
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excessively hard in order to escape from some other problem 
Probably one of the greatest weakncssees in trying to understand 
others is the immediate attempt at labeling them * good or bad." 
Once this is done, it is impossible to think objectively about 
a person 

The second list, m short, creates an understanding, questioning 
attitude Understanding behavior is not a simple one tw o*thrce 
proposition as some would have us believe. The task is not easy 
Some people seem to feel they can understand human beings 
more quickly than they can understand their own car carburetor 
or their watch No one would give a lay person ten easy steps 
for taking apart his watch or the golden rules for taking apart 
and putting together a carburetor Why do we do it with human 
beings? 


The attitude, therefore, that the second list provides is the 
important result. It is one of inquiry, Finding out, asking search 
mg listening being patient, understanding being warm and 
being friendly And if we reflect for a moment are not the above 
ways of behaving charactensuc of an effective leader? 

t0 IlSUng ^ vanous kinds of needs it u 

thinking aLmTerfT “P 0 "*" 1 * 3 P“P le usuall y male ,n 

a meZiTTff Kord ' nted ln a «ay ‘hat it baa 

bst of ntpd! 0m lhe one a hove For example, a partial 

'They felt 1 2 grou P C ‘ l ’ x pei‘.t compiled is gnen below 

1) Foremen need basic skills ,n their jobs. 

2 Foremen need to know company ni te 

3) Foremen need to be leaden 

2 ' oremcn ""d to feel integrated. 

6) Foremen "need^to^h' ° Pp0r ! un ‘ Iy for ‘“cceas in their work. 

belonging to some group ' * £ " Ung ° £ ban S wa " ted and o£ 

m the last three ltnlences dllIcrj fro ™ the ' needs 

have d^they^are SOmcthln S that foremen should 

oy to be good foremen. Thus he ought to know 
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the basic skills in his job tf he is to be the kind of foreman these 
experts desire This is the same as saying, ' The child needs disci 
pline “ What is really meant is that the "child should be given 
discipline if he is to become the kind of boy we want him to be- 
come “ There is no implication that the boy has an urge^wi in 
him to be spanked, that he desires disciplining The word nee 
therefore in this sense means that someone else needs to iscip me 
the boy if he is to become the boy that this someone e e nee 
him to become , . . 

Similarly, the first three statements do not imply that 
are inner urges for foremen to know their jobs, to now c m 
rules, to be leaders They are not needs mtheforemensmpl 
because they are called needs These are needs that “ g 
has in relation to their goal of having what ey 
foremen In short, they are not as yet needs in 
which, if the foremen follow, will lead to success 
Therefore, the more accurate way of writing these first three 

1) Management feels that foremen should need basic skills in 

2) Management feels that foremen should need to know com 

pany rules , , d to jtnow how 

3) Management feels that foremen s o 

to be leaders , wor d “need refers 

Turning to the last three statem * ^ requires a par 

to something that exists within a p® mteerated, to feel sue 
ticular behavior to occur The nee 0 people in our culture 
cessful, to feel wanted, and so on are e y ^ jias to attempt 
and come from within their persona i i . are rea i psycho 
to instil these needs into adults ^ im portant but it 

logical needs Both of these types o n 

is important to differentiate between . ^logical) m tension 
Summary Do/ imt.on o/ N«i A need f £ peLnahty of the 
is therefore something that (1) axis s initiates and gu‘ B 

person. (2) ts related to all other needs. U ^ ^ [em ,on, or 
behavior until the goal is reach , 
until the tension is released m some other y 
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Kinds of Needs 

Since we acquire many needs during our lifetimes, it might 
be useful to present a classification of needs In doing this, 
we should recall that classification schemes of needs repre 
sent simply an individuals attempt at trying to unify, and 
to put into some order according to some characteristic, the kinds 
of needs the personality exhibits The difficulty lies m the fact 
that every need has more than one characteristic and therefore 
could be classified under more than one heading The list pre 
sented is not perfect, it is merely indicative and suggestive 
Inner needs and outer needs Every human being has certain 
needs which are at the very heart, or very depth, of his personality 
One of the most important inner needs is the need to maintain 
adjustment of the self in relation to the world in which it exists 
Inner needs can be inferred to be active when a person is observed 
to be upset, or expressing much emotion, or working doggedly at 
a task without letting up All inner needs, as we mentioned before, 
a '. C r ar f e amounts of energy and once they bubble over, they 
call forth strong emotional or persistent behavior If a person, to 
our surprise, blows his top at a suggestion, it may be that we 
have set into action an inner need 
The outer needs are closer to the surface of the personality 
,W„T,° UOn ‘™ d 11 these become act.ve They are 

Whereat tU ^ toner needs are more basic and vital 

to what the — * 

the.r n n«d U s’ ' Pso P ,e never aware of all 

conscious Titus *’ u,u:lll y the most inner ones, are un 

STJS T P,C t > UBl,0n "by d ° you behave 

Social \eeds Anoifl * ,n *P°«ibIe for Joe to answer accurately 
conscious and tin™ ” dassi fytng inner-outer needs and 

the culture helps instJUhlT 4 “ accordln S «o whether or not 
to culture, Thwc are ,IU ° PCOple Necds vary from culture 

tor money success or a era? "^ Ch ‘ he peop,c do not 
Phynological need, tZ many lnends 

S needs There are needs that are tmperattve tf the 
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body is to keep healthy Food, shelter, and movement are but a 
few examples It should be pointed out however, that the way 
these needs become fulfilled varies Thus the Japanese have a 
different diet from our own diet, and ours differs from that of the 
people of South America 

E Personality Has Abilities 
Bordering the needs, and m most cases evolving froni them .v 
the abilities Abilities are the tools, so to spea , wit w 
person expresses and fulfills his needs Abi ities are 
mumcations systems for the needs to express t . the 

the energy bubbles over from the needs it goes some 

appropriate ability designed to express the nee abilities 

times arises because L channel between nee* > and .Mi*, 
is not direct or may be distorted Thus it is P° ssl 
to have a set of defenses which exist b«ween h,s need and 
ties and which act to mod.fy h,s behavior ■ Fo rexampi my 
employee may want to be an excellent ath^ ^ ^ ^ Jltuatl0n , 
have the necessary abilities But if he p some defenses 

to be observed while working it may ca duce t h e efficient 
which upset him The resulting tension act * be considered 

expression of his abilities and the person may 

J are developed first Then as 

As far as is known to date, nee throue h hard work and 

the child tries endlessly to express e t0 eX press his needs 
learning he creates and sharpens his a ^ administrators) is 

One of the big tasks of a parent (an a , abilities to 

to help the individual learn and develop approp 
express his needs r fusI0 n of several needs 

Interests are usually a produc ear jy a ge and is un 

This fusion usually comes about a r t j, e kinds of nee 

conscious Interests, therefore are in 1 strong need to be in 
people have For example a penon wm ma ke a good 

dependent, to achieve, and to know things 
scientist . .nheritance are such * 1 

The skills that are given to us y man ,pulative ski 

as finger dexterity and other manual 
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Few abilities are inherited The majority of the more important 
abilities are learned and developed in interaction with others 
This is especially true for such abilities as leadership There are 
no born leaders The personality of a leader is developed, probably 
dunng early home life and by the situations in which this person 
ality finds appropriate expression 
Abilities in summary, function between needs and the environ 
ment, thus prosiding the line of communication for needs 
Kinds of Abilities There are, briefly, three main types of 
abilities Although they are listed as separate abilities, they are 
not independent. Each kind of ability affects the others greatly 

1) Knowing (cognitive) abilities The abilities which we use to 
know our world (eg, intelligence) 

2) Doing (motor) abilities The abilities which permit us to 
do things physically (eg, seeing working with our hands, smell 


!) Feeling abilities The ability to experience the many complex 
c mgs in life and to be sensitive to other people’s feelings 
snTr!^ Ce .T? ol crgsctal tests are associated with measuring 

and ts° r ° V Uy ' U mi 8 hl useful to digress for a moment 
and say something about die usefulness of tsL 

Enc the^n^ sp^fung the tests that are most accurate and will 

r o r „r , ty a " d vahd >'y that ue related 

to the knowing, and especially the dome, abtl.ties 

another iTu *** lrucrTcIated and continually allect one 

^mpU. no R ah \'° lhmV Lhat a tet ■ntelhgence.’ for 
especially h.s feeling ahd.umT t«t persons dom S’ *“} 

•o test just one type of abili^t f “ never bc arran 8 ed 

or a tat of thcXhty lor orohl ^ mplC ’ mteII, S ence 
frustration tolerance the root^h i""® “ glVen ’ P er5 ° n ' S 
Of anxiousness and the **** * bl lty to control his feelings 

tancously be tested Ti,,, ^ ersons °f aspiration may simul 
about the person s mtell! * **** Kore rea hy becomes a statement 
tty to measure’ it under ° r P r °bIem-solving ability, as vie 
conditions The persons mieli ” tnternal and external 

s intelligence has not really been measured. 
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A specimen of it under particular conditions has simply been 
taken. 

It is difficult, therefore, to place confidence in individual tests. 
A battery of tests should be used. Recent research indicates that 
if a person’s interest is high in a certain area, that is t e es 
criterion as to whether or not he will succeed. 9 In ^ ^ Y° r * 
if a foreman receives a low score on some sort of ability to 
supervise” test but he has a lot of motivation to become a fore- 
man, the chances are that he can be helped to °” < j’ 

abilities are partially determined by needs, t e a mi 
would find it useful to be cautious in the .nterpmta ton of test 
scores of an individual's abilities. 10 He mig t a so . 

relation to these test scores the individual's xnot.va.son or ™ 
to do a specific job. Thus a high test score may not 
mean a highly efficient worker. Converse y, » » ^ , e _ that 

necessarily mean a poor worker. It 1 “*7 ^ , ow rootiv ation 

the employee with high abilities may h 
that his abilities are never used to their po 

F. Personality Organization Is Conceptu 
as "the Self 

has been found convenient to label the “ n,q “' e P parlS| th e 
whole created by the specific lrrterrelationsh.ps are 

self. To put it another way, the basic par V ^ paro 

all the same (needs and abilities). ' j even within the 

axe organized may differ for "oncep. used by .he 

same individual as he develops, i . 0 f the parts of the 

scientists to focus ou the unique integration 
personality for any given individua * h growing infant. 

To introduce this concept, let us consider _t ^ ^ 

As soon as he discovers his physica - s j e> his self- He > 

he turns to the task of discovering w From die day t 15 

comes aware that there is a me t a j,is life be discovering 
awareness begins, the child will t r ° neW parts to the P 1 *®* 
and rediscovering, changing, an a : nn £ n g of awareness o 
he has of himself. This marks the begmm g 
self. 
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The self is more than just the physical body It includes the 
childs unique organization, conscious and unconscious, of his 
needs goals abilities and the resulting feelings, values, and preju 
dices It includes how he e\aluates his abilities (eg, the confi 
dence he has in them) Finally, it includes his sensitivity for 
understanding himself and others This sensitivity is called ’ em 
pathy A person who has empathy usually has a lot of insight 
(understanding) into peoples feelings 
The self is seldom built up by the person by merely reflecting 
about himself It is built through his social contacts (interaction) 
v.ith others \Ve cannot become 'whole by ourseUes We need 
contact with others 


Once the picture of the self is formed, it serves as a frame 
work or a guide with which to make sense out of experience 
JUl (mure experiences are either (1) accepted and integrated with 
the picture one already has o[ the self. (2) ignored because the 
experiences do not make sense to the person in terms of his self 
concept, and (S) denied or distorted because the experience is 
inconsistent with the picture of the self Those ways of behastng 
ate adopted that are consistent with, or in agreement with, the 
"lTTr BraU!t ' ndmduah >"" d lo see only that w-hich 
“"“P 1 o£ s'H n is difficult to be a truly object.se 
rathrr U 'J 1 no objective world for the individual, 

hu • pti^toTd ^ f ' C ‘ U,e ° l ** "° rId 11 “ 


G Defense Mechanisms Maintain Seep Acainst Threat 

.nss^ftiuarOne 8- if T “ t "° 10 reduce fceI 

congruent with chsogc She self so that it becomes 

■*£££ Z factT'o" au,,ns "* d ‘ fficuU y '"'° ,ves 

limitations associated v. *1 '' T ° nS U ,n ' oIves admitting the 
change the nTm , W u ?' dllB ™»y *" d * willmgness to 
second appro'L .s .' n r' d,ffiaiU y «»e agam The 

dutortlng (consciouily Klf h >’ !om ehow denying or 

and Clinging i 0 the nL™. n ™ n!aoU! >y) what is threatening 
a defense reaction, A Her W conc ept. This behavior is called 
A defense reaction, ihercfore. is any sequence 
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of behavior in response to a threat whose goal is to maintain the 
present state of the self against threat 12 

A defensive reaction may create difficulty if it happens t at e 
individual, instead of the situation in the environment is wrong 
A defense reaction reduces the awareness of threat but never a ec 
that which is causing the threat For example, let us say t at ■ SU P 
visor A is threatened because he ' knows his boss oes n0 
that he (supervisor A) is doing a good job Let « «™me that he 
defends his self by placing the blame on the boa Thu 
any way stop the boss from feeling the way e oes re . 

visor A Soon the supervisor will have to justi y > bojJ JS 
actions to himself He may do this by saying w hich in 

•■out to get him - Each of these defenses is a 
turn will require further justification an I fur ^ aU 

some time supervisor A has built up P undmund *e 
of which will have to be uncovered if 

Freud was the first to study systematically 
of defense mechanisms Although mu 1 known about exactly 
examples of defense mechanisms, « e k part 0 f the 

why people pick the defense ^..nums are defined 

difficulty lies in the way m which d .i par <ut definitions, and 
Most of them do not have operationa y rtbe j esSj lt « possible 
thus they tend to overlap in meaning £ actor in deterrom 

to say that (1) past expertene is an imp hment ,„ v olved 

ing the choice, and (2) anticipation 

may influence the choice j-vcloned to be used any 

Defense mechanisms are there or in( j lV1 duals have a $ cl ° 
time that the self feels threatened Ai vjewfid as necessarily 
defenses This set of defenses is no simply the in 

being • bad ' or ' good " It « best to wew dtem ^ ^ ffl0St fre . 
vidual’s way of defending himself fr0 * conflict, frustration, 
quently threatening experiences are 

and failure „minlv related to expenen 

Since defense mechanisms are p £ 21 j ure> it may be wlS . 
of anxiety, conflict, frustration, a mechamsm* are i 

define these experiences before the defens 
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Anxiety Anxiety is an emotional state that resembles fear and 
anger m that it is aroused by something that is threatening to 
the individual Anxiety is a response to nothing particular in the 
environment while fear is always a response to a genuine threat, 
which clearly requires some sort of escape or attack When we 
are in a state of fear, we have something before us that we can 
see, that we can try to remove, or that we can run away from 
We can point to it and say, “This is what makes me fearful " 
Anxiety on the other hand, ‘attacks from behind* We ex 
penence it, but we cannot figure out where it is coming from 
or what causes it Thus, we do not know whether to run or to 
attack. 


Some specific symptoms of anxiety are 

sleeplessness stage fright headaches stubbornness stomach upsets 
an prejudice Anxiety usually appears as a symptom that is to say, it 
makw itself as some specific form of behavior using that word in its 
broadest sense but m its 'pure form it usually appears as a vague sort of 
uneasiness a eeling of panic, discomfort or helplessness or an awareness 
f ternion v,di no identifiable cause We usually do not experience 
** aU f T 1 , bCCauSC * e 1,kcJ y 10 *°°k for some reason 
of temmn ° r ^ * deling Thus one person might attribute his feeling 

1 fT, ? “ r "'' hmS h " br ° lh ' T “ ,d * n "h-ch case anx.e., ssould be 
tension to ^ " omin m, ght attribute her feeling of 

»he m "ht think of h ” mband dmes the »' automobile in which event 
b ni Ul,nt of her anxiety as fear 

hie fea/becausr fi 1 B °°^ Ca l C In P° int * 0r * the surface stage fnght looks 
He is afraid of th/ ,n ?‘ Vldual who ,s offering from its symptoms thinks 
kn^ts iblt v^rr he “ a -pabTspeaker who 

group he will addreis C ba ' C to Jear? H's appearance before the 

not live up to the exDcrtat b,s ^oohle— he is afraid that he will 

for him. He u afraid that h**™ * ^ *° r h,ms ^f and *hich others have 
an 1 ^ cnou 8 h Perhaps he „ thinking* 

who could do a better iob tr ** P^tfonn? There are dozens of others 
before or knew nothing about °th ha " d he had never s P° ken 
*c*vou!d say that he vm.M », 6 on which he was to speak. 

Uoa he fj about to f ac » «# ' e a va * ld teawn to be afraid of the situa 
Caicl of «ag e fright, however are more or 
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less colored by anxiety which the victim usually tries to explain away 
as reasonable fear 1 * 

Conflict Conflict, generally speaking, refers to the event which 
occurs when a person is not able to act in a specific situation 
All conflict involves opposite needs being in action (tension) at 
the same tune The conflict may be due to indecision over omg 
something, or it may be due to wanting to do two things simu 
taneously which cannot be done simultaneously 

Behavioral scientists have analyzed four types o con ic 
Conflict will tend to exist when the person des ' re \ to . 
things which he likes equally well but it is possi e o ^ 
one A child tries to decide whether to buy a vani a 
candy bar, both of which he likes equally we , ^ 

Conflict will tend to exist when a person 
doing two things, each of which he dish es * q “i ue sea < F or e x 
so to speak, ' between the devil and the e P found 

ample, there ts the person who hates h,s job but » 
another one and therefore risks uncmploymen choice of 

Connie, will lend lo exist when ^ 0 f ‘ „ lshm ent or 
doing something he likes, but runs conflict 

loss For some people, gambling P rovl es t jie alternative 

Conflict will tend to exist when the P ers (he ris j. 0 f some 
choices of doing something he likes ut h* , nv estor who has 

loss or punishment For example, t ere 15 t possibilities, 

before him three or four equally good ^investment P 
each with an equal possibility of failure t hat conflict is 

Many people have been brought up o unc0 mfort 

bad This is not necessarily so True, c ° . a person s person 
able, but it is even more true that con i dealing mith the 

ality when the personality uses tneonea y ^ ^ experience of 
conflict Conflict when dealt with co " 'conflict (psychologists 
growth for the personality In * act ’ W ‘ t0 develop new wa 5* 
suggest) there would be l«de « be sharpened up a > ■ 

of behaving The old ways would .me >' omethin g new Odd but 
but there would be little reason to try mona hty as well as 

true, conflict can be used to help build die P 
to distort and even destroy it 
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Frustration Coupled with, and perhaps a special case of, con 
fiict is the problem of not being able to overcome some barrier in 
order to arris e at a goal If the goal is not reached, the person will 
become emotional, uneasy, antagonistic — he will show signs of 
being frustrated The person under frustration does release 
emotions whether he shots s these emotions m his observable 
beha\ior or not. These emotions act like a sleeping pill, so to 
speak on the person s whole personality (especially his abilities) 
and reduce his efficiency 

For example if prior to frustration the person’s efficiency is 
said to equal ten, under frustration it is usually reduced (eg, 
fne) without the persons realizing it (le, unconsciously) The 
person therefore cannot figure out what is wrong with himself 
Why can t I overcome these barriers? I was certain I could 
Whats wrong with me? All these are typical questions This 
v.orry only increases the emotional imbalance, which increases 
Oic action ol the emotions on the efficiency of the personality, 
and down goes the efficiency some more It is like quicksand, the 
more he struggles the deeper he sinks The thing that makes 
iruitratton most destructive is that a person may not know why 
he is less efficient. 

The reduction ot psychological efficiency is called regression 
egression means that the personality has relumed to a more 
JL” ch ' ,dhlc *“tc, where efficiency is much lower The 
more l V Pr °J P ?T y re S rc * sl0n is that while the person becomes 
more hkc a child he ts not a child he ts suit an adult. 

has developed h,s own tolerance against frustra 
trated Oil ' a ' C * m * e tole rancc and become easily Irus 

K T ' V ' 1 ° P ' d a »*»»» “4 thmefore 

IS’ V 1 In ‘ Ur2 " The individual s ability 

higher the CrmT 1 * 1 ” 110 ” U tnown as frustration tolerance The 
b e w 1 1 Tr U °r° ,OTnK ' "P 10 » point, the more adaptive 

no- necessarily a healthy pervonalny ** “ 

h “ ddine^what* uLTUZrTl pSychol °S' ral fa,I “! 

urc * Psychological success, the oppos* tc 
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of failure, occurs when the individual is able to direct his energy 
toward a goal that he defines, whose achievement will fulfill hts 
inner needs, and which cannot be reached without overcoming a 
barrier strong enough to make him * put up a fight but just wea 
enough to be overcome (In other words, the individua as a 
realistic level of aspiration ) , , 

Failure occurs when an individual lives in a wor in w 1 
he is not able to define his own goals in relation to his inner nee 
and whose barriers are either too great to overcome or so sm 
that no success is derived in overcoming them 15 


Defense Mechanisms 

1. Aggression One of the common results of ■ “ 

aggression Aggression means tr l“S l ‘2"* r a! ,he cause of 
group, or object that is acting as the barne of 

conflict By the words ' injure" and ‘ hurt we i such ^ 

injuries, including social and psychologi 

name-calling, insults, and cheating , , innt n f ones own 

2 Gui/t. If the "block" is due to the supe , 

personality (e g , the individual who desires the aggression 
visor but does not have a good enough recor )* j guilty 

can be tur ed toward the self Th %P erS °" C Lmself^ Gu.lt 
criticizes himself, or may even go so far as 

is, therefore, aggression from ourselves i to o resolved but the 

3 Continuation. Sometimes the con choice which is 

person continues to live by making ano a business 

"second best ” For example, a student w , school is in a 

man but still wishes he could have gone 

sense continuing his conflict conflict is resolved by 

4 Discriminatory decision At times ^ reasons against 

sitting down and writing the reasons or ^ reaso ns and then 
doing something We try to make a IS mechanism almost 

pick out (discriminate) the best one ^ m ay be use d w en 
always occurs on a conscious level In g ^ nQt strong F° r e *‘ 
the personality is healthy and the co een foreman A an 

ample, an executive, m order t0 ‘Tsit down, hst the f>°°* 
Foreman B for a new promotion, Y (discnm inate ) 

and ''bads” of each foreman, and tnen p 
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(Such behavior, of course, violates the first principle discussed 
under agreements in personality.) 

5. Denial. An easy course to follow when threatened is simply 
to remain unaware of the facts which could create one side of a 
conflict. An example that is particularly annoying to supervisors 
occurs when employees apparently do not seem to hear instruc- 
tions concerning a new regulation or a forthcoming change. 
Although the supervisor may speak clearly and concisely, the 
employees will insist "they didn’t quite hear what he said" or 
"they had difficulty in understanding what he said." Actually, 
what happens under denial is that the employees do not allow 
what has just been said to penetrate into their consciousness. 
(Denial, it should be pointed out, is a different thing from de- 
liberate pretense, in which the individual knows something but 
decides to make believe that he does not.) 

6. Repression. When the threat is due to factors active within 
ourselves, we often forbid ourselves to recognize them. Repression 
“V™ * orc * n S down into the unconscious that part of a threat 
w ^ ich we do not like. Repression almost always occurs uncon- 
sciously. It is usually a response to an inner threat. For example, 
a patient once complained of a great fear of running water. She 
cou not go near a drinking fountain. A careful analysis brought 
ou me fact that as a young child she lell in a lake near a water* 
M ^ T, nCar 7 browned. The incident had been repressed, all 
to no,se of running water. Once the patient was able 

therapy 511 1ZC 30 acce P l l ^ e * act » progress could be made in 

“ s °">ewhat like repression. 


"Whereas 
out realizing it, j n 


i*Ui!» e ^» eS j!T n WC pUsh into the unconscious with* 

suppression we push things into the un* 


r™an U em a l i r" eraUy - knOW iU S “PP^™ Vhardly" ever 
nsi ' r r ?, ra . 5ion . is ™»Uy permanent, 
occurs on a 15 hke re P r «s>on but it most often 

!" hibilion the person purposely 
inhibited person wouM h.™ d °‘ n ? soraethin 8- For instance, an 

fercncc became he tears he 1"' Wh ° neVer . !pEaks “ P in a C ° n ' 
may say something WTong or he fears 
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•what he has to say is not important. ... 

9. Conversion. Conversion occurs when a person ea 
not be capable of meeting an unusual situation an co 

fear into some bodily trouble. An example wou e d 

because he fears to take an examination in school sudden yd* 
velops some kind of illness. Or the newly elected «««“« 
inadequate, becomes "run down" after the first week 
job. Finally, the foreman, who is afraid to S “ liuing headache) 
boss’s office suddenly becomes ill (e g-. g e p be con verting 
and has the meeting postponed. He may . 

his difficulty into a physical problem ( x,c '' e j ves his fear of 

10. Overcompensation. Sometimes a per ^ ar d t hat he ac- 

not being able to do something by wor mg -phe person 

complishes his goal and usually goes way ey l0 make 

who thinks that he is incapable of doing or over- 

up for his limitations and in fact ma es P j s t he hard- 

compensates for these limitations. A yp does better than 

working executive who accomphs es us g - ^ ac hi e ved. 
expected, but never seems to relax once w hen we know- 

11. Rationalization. Rationalization t0 our own per- 

ingly invent some acceptable excuse ( inability to accept 

sonality) to cover up a failure or to cov ^ a j ib i is created for 

something. Rationalization occiirs v> ‘ ^ son might wa 

otherwise untenable behavior, o arriving at the drug 

to the drug store to buy some c, S ar £ ’ . wc ji ( i didn't want to 
store he finds it is closed and i )0 upon finding out he » 

smoke anyway." Or the cmp oy ^ aJ hoping he woult ) 
not become a foreman (althougi anyway?” Rationa 

remarks, "Who wants all that ^ To example, some ^ 
zation can also occur unconscious ‘^ir weal ih' try to cover up 
millionaires who feel guilty “ fortunes to charity. 

these feelings by giving ° . lo , h e data » 1 $ 

12. Identification. Identlfi ca o» , rt experience.’ W 

someone else or to ident y v , t j n n sltuat on 

have identified with ,■»«?"' *" "moment men nmally <'»« 
feel that person would nct^ J |dcn|jI) . xvltJi them, 
some subordinates who 
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13 Projection The concept of projection has two meanings 
Colloquially, it is usually used to mean any attempt sve make 
to avoid blame for, or to ascribe to others, ways of behaving, 
feeling and thinking which we really have ourselves Some em- 
ployees, for example, continually * get into trouble ' and despite 
all evidence to the contrary, really believe the other fellow is 
always to blame 

In the true psychological sense, projection is a mechanism 
whereby we see m other people a quality which would cm 
ban-ass us greatly if we were to admit it is our own For ex- 


ample a person might be watching someone go up to a stage 
to make a speech and remark, ‘ I bet he (the speaker) is scared ” 
Actually, it is the person watching the potential speaker who is 
frightened Another example is the well behaved employee who 
continually * squeals on the other employees who break the 
rules The employee is actually pointing to something happening 
outside of him (e g the other employees breaking the rules) as a 
way of denying his own desire to break the rules The employee 
who does this is usually sincere and does not feel he is a hypocnte 
14 Vacillation At one time people in conflict may decide m 
avor of solution A, then a minute later reject it and accept 
*o ution This constant rejection and acceptance and never 
coming to a conclusion is called vacillation 

, dm&ma/ence People attempt to resolve some conflict situa 
the and the saro e person who is the focus of 

bo« nnr* a f° rem an working for an autocratic 

W H 1 tae h “ »>u?you know. I really 

rnenus hardliner* ®’ od •» Th “ sta,e - 

it- In this msp 5ee , n 35 conlr adictory by the person who makes 
» ££ SZt - probably due » the fact Ota. an 

peTro-rr rra i freedom » *«■»* *»<* » *» 

4$r" d “^*“ ,na,cs happy ’ and ,hcrcby 

ing It doe/ nnt t ? n ^ Ue Ever y dip °f the tongue has some mean 
usually expressions oUhtn* J * dent ^ 1 1 ? Sh P* o£ *e tongue are 
conscious, and or £e€lin gs which are m our un 

lmes ( at die oddest times at that) quite 
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without warning, they come into our consciousness. 

In psychoanalysis, slips of the tongue, like dreams, are used 
as clues for understanding the unconscious. Some people, upon 
hearing this, remark that psychoanalysts are "making mountains 
out of molehills.” Yet many sciences approach their data by this 
method. A detective looks for the smallest clue to buil up is 
case. During a war, the intelligence service tries to pick up eseiy 
bit of news, no matter how small, and fits it into a picture v> 
may be used to move entire divisions of troops. 

One resultant of defense mechanisms is that they ma e i 
cult to differentiate between an individuals un ' ei ? JL j 
vations and the skin-surface ones . 18 We observe r. • 

B. while we interview them for a job. Mr. A- ta s 
we cannot speak. Mr. B. hardly says a word Th«e ^ ■“ 
behavior at the immediately observed mam es . h . j cve j to 
be different. But on the "latent” or deeper e ' u ave the 
which we must learn to go— both peop e ^ a y . and fcar 
same self-concept and, as a result, may « ^ jn diftoe nt 
unknown situations. But they make up t ,dants by talk- 

ways. Mr. B. adapts by doing little talking. Mr.^A “ P 
ing so much that no one else is able to sa ^ a » w j , 0 "works 

Or it may be that the personalities of j. fu a finger," 

himself to death," and supervisor B., w o competent. One 

are basically similar. Both may feel * c ^. a ^. s senses in him- 
works hard and overcompensates for linuta 1 something 

rdf. The other does very little for for °' d °' nS 
Wrong. . . , t., personality may 

The basic characteristics of an m 1 ' 1 no t be observed 

be hidden by defensive behavior an mct fiods an individual 
directly. What is usually observed are tn _ non ality. Only 

has developed to express the basic aspec behaiior can v> c 

by inferring from this symptomatic 

assess the basic motives of an indiw ua * distinction l* 1 **?” 

The practical implications are a wc want to P r _ 1 

"manifest" and "latent" must be mad ‘ ^ (n ,,tran°m 
how individual supervisors, for examp » arC to be mi 

conflict, and anxiety. The same is true 
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If the changes made satisfy only manifest behavior, then the 
underlying latent reasons will not be satisfied We can predict 
that the complaining will continue but probably shift to another 
area. It is similar to taking an aspirin to relieve migraine head 
aches The headache will be relieved but not cured 
Ball parks, athletic teams, company picnics, and company 
lectures are programs that fulfill the skin surface or manifest needs 
of the workers Company newspapers, slogan schemes, and pep 
talks are also in the same category If so, increased benefit and 
communications programs will not tend to decrease the company * 
human problems Moreover, since these programs tend to focus on 
skin surface needs, they tend to leave the employees’ important 
needs unfilled (eg, the need to be led by effective leaders) The 
employees, not truly satisfied and therefore still requiring need* 
fulfillment, ask for more Soon management begins to feel that 
the quality of the employees is going down "All the employees 
want is more How much do they expect us to give them?'' 
According to this analjsis, the management trains the workers 
to focus on material satisfactions (e g . ball teams, pictures in the 
newspaper, and so on) and then complains when the workers 
want more. (More on this in Chapter IV ) 

An interesting example oE the impact of defense mechanisms 
was reported recently by a medical doctor who discovered that 
pauems were distorting their explanations of their problems to 
, r 0v,n ^ octors Bor example, they seemed to say different 
mrJn/ 0 practitioner and to the psychiatrist After 

biased C found 11111 patients* answers were at times 

office C ^ad before they went into the 

ST * lu r D t UamSt ° r gCneral To the latter, 

wrndd emnh Pha51Ze soraethln g physical, to the former, they 
would emphasize something mental 

in.™slra n d h t hi a « Se ' CraI Pat ‘ en,S ga ' C *° *.• 

problem *** P^ratnst (P) about the "same 

PATfcfr 1 I, Pam ova- heart brought on by 
n O'er heart when nervous. 


ex erase 
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Patient 2: I : Stomach pain and bloating. 

P: Vague fears keep stomach in knots. 

Patient 3: I : Headaches, occasionally relieved by alcohol. 

P: Alcohol's big problem— occasional headaches. 

Patient 4: I : Backache won't let him work. 

P: Dislikes business; has bad headaches since he opened his 

store. 17 

H. Growth Means an Increase in Parts and in Our 
“Private World” 

Most personality theories are in agreement that as * . 
"dual matures, he not only acquires more pam (>-• ^ pJru 
abilities), but he also deepens man) rot ■ ^ existing 
are acquired, they are also integrated w be added 

parts of the personality. Every part '* h,ch “ a simultaneously 
so that the balance (organitatton) is no P ; x „ am i 0 n 
with the personality grow* ot the individual.. the P. , 
ol the individual's private world or envuo a ] !0 n . 

new part is created "in" his personality, a cxpcritnre 

perienced in his own private world. [ht , ola | objective 

is called “private” because it can never i xper j en ce e>ery thing, 

world. It is impossible for the individua to ^ experience is 
no matter how long he lives. Furt crm ’therefore. one indi* 
colored, as we have seen, by the self-p» c ‘ ur ' 0 { an oiher indi- 

vidual's world may not necessarily e e 
vidual. Every individual lives in a P n%a ^e pupil an in- 

Education (i.e., training) must not o n y . j t3nC ously 
crease in his “private world” but it ancl at the W* 

the person increase the parts of his P c j n the * !f ea y 

time help the person integrate these n t ^ ivate worm 
existing personality make-up. A part a m ake- u P lriH nC%X j 
without being integrated with the 0 f tension and 

be efTective and will always tend to 

anxiety. . t hat the P®* 0 ? 11 ^ 

Finally, most personality the^ ones on ]jf when it * nt 

becomes complete, organised, and » n 
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acts with other people, ideas, and social organizations. Growth 
cannot occur if the person exists alone. He must interact with 
others in order to understand himself and thereby develop. Thus 
we cannot understand ourselves unless we understand others, and 
we cannot understand others unless we understand ourselves. 

To summarize, man, in his need fulfilling, goal-directed be- 
havior is to some extent: "like all other men, like some other 
men, like no other men.” 19 


He is like all other men because some of his personality is de- 
rived from common biological roots. He is like all other men 
because he alwajs lives in a culture and must adjust to the 
traditionally defined expectations of the culture. He is like all 
other men because he has to use other men to develop. Finally, 
he is like all other men in that he experiences both gratification 
and deprivations. These experiences accumulate and become a 
storehouse of learning which, in turn, he uses to adapt to the 
continual occurrence of new problems and situations. 

Ian is like some other men in that he shares common experi- 
ences with his own work group, social class, sporting dub, or 
other cultural organization. 

Personality cannot be understood without taking into account 
e cu ture in which the personality exists. Culture and per- 
som. ity are inseparable. It is actually not culture and personality, 
^ UrC in . P erwna lity and personality in culture. As L. K- 

^ . 25 P° inte d out, human personalities are the individual 

th« m-on 115 ° ° Ur . cullure » ^d our culture and sodal order are 
the p-oup expressions of individual personalities. 

the wnrV^TJT 1 *. 111 CXCcuUve who that ”the trouble with 
of them work, 10 per cent 

die than wort ^LTkri“£ 85 *** cem ° £ thcm wou,d ”*5 
« the tod o! it tht nW * C “ me semence and add 

Plied with m m T plant.” The executive com- 

problem of und”^ * r . CqUest 211(1 obtained a new outlook on the 
ing about workm^^ tuman motivation. Ptoplt complain- 
ed it inttr eating Z £5* oth - P"H«» m S-eml), might 

=t5on) in which their P ^m 7 n f ! - C K “‘ nS <lC " the P lant or orSaW ' 
Similarly th- ,u!!- ““’P^tts sttm to be true. 

y ' administrator may find it to hij advantage to 
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know the culture of his plant. Knowledge of the culture helps 
the administrator evaluate the locus of problems (i e , “in’ the 
people, in the machines, or “in” the plant culture) Knowledge 
of the plant culture can also be used to expedite different solutions 
which the administrator might find difficult m propagating 
through formal channels of an organization 20 
Finally, man is unlike any other man because, due to his own 
personal and private way of seeing and experiencing the world, 
he behaves, feels, thinks in certain patterns unique to himself 


V/'I Basic Self Actualization Trends of the Human 
Personality 

All organizations may be said to stnv e to achieve their objectives, 
maintain themselves internally, and adapt to their external 
environment This multidimensional process may be called self 
actualization In order to make more precise predictions about 
the problems involved when human beings are considered or 
employment by the formal organization, it is necessary to be more 
explicit, if possible, about the demands the former will tend to 
wake upon the latter Since the human personality is a developing 


organism, one way to become more precise is to define the basic 


growth or development trends “inherent” in it (so long as 
remains in the same culture) One can then logically as™"* 1 3 ' 
at any g IV en moment in time, the human personality wi e P 
disposed to find expression for these developmental trends auai 
an assumption implies another, namely, that there are a 
C'elopment trends characteristic of a relatively large 
°£ the population being considered. This assumption mig 
strained, especially to the psychologists inclined to strcs 
v ‘dual differences However, individual differences nee ^ 
necessarily be ignored As kluckhohn and Murray P°‘" ’ 

P^ple tend to have some similar basic psychology . 

“tics because of their biological inheritance and the 40C * hp 
matnx within which they develop This docs not preeli * 
P°« ,b, l»ty that each individual can express these basic ^ 
U *° m bis own idiosyncratic manner Thus the con p 

Vl “ al differences is still held . j. j IJtc d 

So murh i i tbr #!<*\eIopmenta! tren 
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below It is assumed that human beings in our culture 

1 Tend to develop from a state of passivity as infants to a 
state of increasing activity as adults (This is what Enkson 21 has 
called self initiative and Bronfenbrenner 22 has called self-determi- 
nation ) 

2 Tend to develop from a state of dependence upon others as 
infants to a state of relative independence as adults Relative 
independence is the ability to * stand on one s own two feet' and 
simultaneously to acknowledge healthy dependencies 23 It is 
characterized by the liberation of the individual from his child 
hood determiners of behavior (eg, family) and developing his 
own set of behavioral determiners This individual does not tend 
to react to others (e g , the boss) in terms of patterns learned 
during childhood. 24 

3 Tend to develop from being capable of behaving only in a 
few ways as an infant to being capable of behaving in many 
different ways as an adult. 23 


4 Tend to develop from having erratic, casual, shallow, quickly 
dropped interests as an infant to having deeper interests as an 
adult. The mature state is characterized by an endless series of 
challenges, where the reward comes from doing something for its 
S . ak 1 ? t 7 he tend «icy is to analyze and study phenomena m 
their full blown wholes, complexity, and depli=« 

, Cn deve f°P fr on t having a short lime perspective (te, 
e present argcly determines behavior) as an infant to a much 
moi er .n lmC P? s P' ct ‘ vc M an adult (,e, where the behavior « 
am he. ,r d by lhc pa5t and thc future) » Bakke cogently de- 
and th(*ir e ffl m ^° rtanCe timc P^Ptttive ln the lues of workers 

of *£r,h 'V nd lh= oi flight practices by means 

of Which they seek to secure the future » 

family tr0rT1 hem S tn a subordinate position in the 

Z an to aspiring to occupy an equal 

7 ^endmd rd '" a, %P° !,lI0n 'dative to fheir peers 
to an awarenesi j° m 3 of awareness of self as an infant 
vho ,e nJl ™«”, °" d C T r01 self as an adult. The adult 

own behavior ten* ' *"* !uccasful conIro! ma h “ 
develop a sense of integrity (Enlcson) and 
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feelings of self worth 33 Bakke 30 31 shows that one of the most 
important needs of workers is to enlarge those areas of their lives 
in which their own decisions determine the outcome of their 
efforts . 

These dimensions are postulated as being descriptive o a astc 
multidimensional developmental process along which t e & ovl 
of individuals in our culture may be measured Presuma y es 
individual at any given moment in time can have is *8* 
development plotted along these dimensions T e exac 
on each dimension w.ll probably vary with each md.v.du d 
even within the same rnd.vrdual a. different tune. Self a dual ra 
..on may now be defined more precisely at the . md.v.duaU 

plotted scores (or profile) along the above unensio concerning 
It may be helpful to add a few words of explanat.on concerning 

these dimensions of personality development na | lty All 

1 They compr.se only one aspect o the 

the properties of personality describe P™J !jr in d.vidual 

in trying to understand the behavior P his degree of 
Much depends upon the individual s « ^ JP^ h( . Frceiv „ 
adaptation and adjustment, and the i y 
his private world thc growth to •>= 

2 The dimensions are continua ^changing Tn degree An 

measured is assumed to be continu y degree, from 

individual ,s presumed to develop V 

the infant end to the adult end of ea 2 jj in( jmdualj 

3 The only characteristic assumed to nt> ^ey mil be 

that, barring unhealthy personality nt cnd to the adult 

predisposed toward moving from construct) describing 

end of each continuum This is a n * t make a ny predictions 
the basic growth trends As such i er presume to supp’7 

about any specific individual It oes ’ . contin ua along winch t 
the researcher with basic developmen al conmi ^ and 

growth of any individual m our culture 

measured w.mlar culture one nc> 

4 So long as one develops m a pa de>elopmental *re n 

obtain maximum expression of 1 „ jn dependcnt. 

Clearly, all individuals cannot be max. 
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tive, and so forth all the time and still maintain an organized 
society. 23 It is the function of culture (e.g., norms and mores) and 
society (e.g., family, friends, schools, churches, and laws) to inhibit 
maximum expression and to help an individual adjust and adapt 
by finding his optimum expression. 

A second factor that prevents maximum expression and fosters 
optimum expression is the individual’s own finite limits set by 
his personality. Some people fear the same amount of inde- 
pendence and activity that others desire. Also, it is common- 
place to find some people who do not have the necessary abilities 
to perform specific tasks. No given individual is known to have 
developed all known abilities to their full maturity. 

Finally, defense mechanisms also are important factors operat- 
ing to help an individual to deviate from the basic developmental 
trends. 


5. The dimensions described above are constructed in terms 
of latent or genotypical characteristics. If one states that an indi- 
vidual ^ needs to be dependent, this need will probably be 
ascertained by clinical inference because it is one that individuals 
are not usually ass-are of. Thus, if one observes an employee 
acting as though he were independent, it is possible that if one 
goes below the behavioral surface, the individual may be quite de- 
^ >Cn . obvious example is the employee who always seems 

ai.l a ', C * contrary manner to that desired by management. 

, h .“ bthavi ° r nuiy give the appearance that he is inde- 
. *1 * U5 contrar ' ness may be due to his great need to he 

t? T” mana g emeru > -which he dislikes to admit to him- 
sen and to others. 

havinTis tint an ‘"dependent person is one whose be- 

l»m. Of " 0 ' xndl,, y dominated by the influence others have over 
us base our ,v ‘^ ua ^ * s completely independent. All of 

£%$ nd “ do (U - th - ^ *>•*> » » be 
dlSte fl'"? 0 " '° asccmin Whether an individual's 

manitotatio'n it to a ” d aCti .' e “ m! ' y 3 ma ! Ur ' 

to express the nm. , l ~5 cxtent to which he permits others 
needs. Thus an autocratic leader may say 
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that he needs to be active and independent, he may also say that 
he wants subordinates who are the same, however, there is amp e 
research to suggest that his leadership pattern only makes him 
and his subordinates more dependent ridden 81 

The model of growth trends is a construct developed to help 
the researcher to understand the basic dimensions of jpov.1 an 
to measure any given individuals growth at a partial m °™ e ” 
m time Nothing is included in the model that s ou 
terpreted to mean that all individuals strive towar maxim 
expression of the adult end of the continuum t 

To the extent that individuals who are hired to ec0 ® t 
of organizations are predisposed toward maturity, t icy ^ 

to express needs or predispositions relat to ^the 
each spectfic developmental continuum Theoret.caHy, > 
that healthy adults w.ll tend to obtain o P l, mum personality 
expression while at work if they ate provi c in d c pcndent 
permit them to be more active than passn . 

San dependent, to have longer rather than shorter, timt ^ 

spectives, to occupy higher P oi,1,on l J|" ( ^deeper, more 
control over their world, and to expres J may bc ^ 

important abilities 35 These developmen They arc the 

sidered as basic properties of the human per* b decides to 

"givens that J ad^imstmtor accepts 
accept human beings as agents of 8 
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The Formal Organization 


The purpose of the previous chapter as well as this one is to lay 
the groundwork, for analyzing some of the causes of organizational 
behavior The framework cannot be elaborated upon without 
knowing the properties of the two original basic components, 
the individual and the formal organization Up to now, the focus 
has been on the individual Some interesting insights have been 
obtained into the personality * givens” which the administrator 
or social scientist must understand if he is to explain human be- 
havior m organizations 

The next step is to focus the analytic spotlight on the formal 
organizauon What are its properties? What are its basic ‘ givens"? 
What probable impact will these “givens' have upon the human 
penonalit)? How will the human personality react to this im- 
pact? What chain reactions are probable when these two basic 
components arc brought together? 

A Formal Organizations Are Rational Organizations 

IomcrI foumlat 111011 ij3SlC P ro P en y °f formal organization is Its 
S t °r ” r - “ “ h “ called by students of admin* 
^ r T, n:ll,,y 1> is the 'mirror .mage" of the 

organization Jav l" ° , ho "' tht intended consequences of th c 
made by the crcators'nf 't achlc '' d The underlying assumpti° n 
respectable tolerances w.l°™eh 0rEanizatlon ls lhat man W “ h j 
Plm requires him m SL, o' * C ' 35 th ' f ° w 

Organizations are formed with 3 
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particular objective in mind and their structure mirrors these 
objectives Although an individual may not follow the prescribed 
paths and consequently the objectives might never be achieved 
Simon suggests that by and large men do follow these prescribed 


paths As he points out 

Organizations are formed with the intention and design of accomplish 
ing goals and the people who work in organizations believe at leas 
part of the time that they are striving toward these same goals e 
not lose sight of the fact that however far organizations may de P art “ 
the traditional description nevertheless most e 2V10r ‘ 

zations ts miendedly rational behavior By intended rationality I me- 
the kind of adjustment of behavior to goals of which b-ans are capab^ 
a very incomplete and imperfect 
nevertheless does accomplish purposes and y 

In an illuminating book UrwlC Jf formal 

underlying characteristic He insists that aooroach AI 

organization requires a .ogical M* - " 

though he admits that nine times ou dow JJ a „d in a 

start with a clean sheet the organizer an ldeal smtciui e 
* cold blooded detached spirit f how formal 

The section begins with Urw.chs description of how the 
structure should be planned He then continues 

Manifestly that is a drawing-office job It is a contentl0n 

may be objected with a great deal of expenen organization Nine 

that organization is never done that way sheet The organizer 

times out of ten it is impossible to start wi j that , } already 

has to make the best possible use of t e u ^ has t0 adjust 

available And in 89 out of those 90 per c ^ t fie ob He can t 

jobs round to fit the man he can t change . w a n ideal structure an 
sit down in a cold blooded detached spirit 3 , relationship*, an 

optimum distribution of duties and responsi ^ ^ jnt0 , t 
then expect the infinite variety of human j( he has not got * 

To which the reply is that he can an not make the rig 1 

dean sheet that is no earthly reason w y dean sheet It »* 

a .wufflc that ne na» - nrown 


dean sheet that is no earthly reason w y e ^ a dean sheet 
effort of imagination required to a»ome facts _that old Brown 

not impossible to forget provis onally P that young Sm» 

. r . . .. . -inline in inu»a«' c he t, 


not impossible to forget provis onally the • that y0U ng 5m»h got 

is admirably methodical but wanting i rocn muJt be kep 

into a mess with Robinson s wife and that the 
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opposite ends of the building, that Jones is one of those creatures who 
can think like a Wrangler about other people’s duties but is given to 
periodic amnesia about certain aspects of his own* 

The task of the organizer, therefore, is to create a logically 
ordered world v/hcre as Fayol suggests there is a ' proper order' 
and m which there is a ‘ place for ev cry thing (everyone) ” 4 
The possibility that the formal organization can be altered by 
personalities as found by McGregor and Arcnsbcrg 5 and Stodgill 
and Koehler,® is not denied by formal organizational experts 
Urwick, for example, in the passage below states that the planner 
must take into account the human element. But note that he 
perceives these adjustments as * temporary deviations from the 
pattern in order to deal with idiosyncrasy of personality.” If 
possible, these deviations should be minimized by careful pnor 
planning 


He should never for a moment pretend that these (human) difficulties 
don t oust- They do exist they are realities. Kor. when he has drawn up 
an ideal plan of organization is it likely that he will be able to fit in 
aU the existing human material perfectly There will be small adjust 
menu of th» job to the man in all kinds of directions. But those adjust 
menu are deliberate and temporary deviations from the pattern in order 
Jo ^” 1 Vlth idiosyncrasy There u a world of difference between such 
modifications and dnfung into an unworkable organization because Green 
„ a ancy fo~ combining bus of two incompatible functions or White 
“ empire building"— a technical term describing smash and-grab raids 
on other peoples retpotuibilmes— or Black has always looked after the 
canuen to when he u promoted to Salt, Manager he might jutt ns well 
happen, m " n V° iaa ot 

in the U tim Fobleras of organization shoufd be handled 

Z7 mutt be made, tutelar a. they are 

t^L. B - U1 ! " a ot "ill be nece*ary and they wall present 

males a plan a 1 *°™ Wlm ’* ,OSICal and nmple, if the orgamrer fust 

bttSn nS^SZS ’" , " h h ' ™" d 1 * ™ ** ' ial 

Bat he will be driven fm™ tX ^ cl to ** drtrcn from it here and there, 
more unoothlT if K. 11 b* less and his machine will work much 

tion of human oddities an .T* 2 plan - If ,uru ^‘th a motley collet 

lUa 3015 to organize to fit them all m, dunking 
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first of their various shapes and sizes and colors, he may have a patch- 
work quilt; he will not have an organization.* 

The majority o£ experts on formal organization agree with 
Urwick. Most of them emphasize that no organizational structure 
will be ideal. None will exemplify the maximum expression of 
the principles. A satisfactory aspiration is for optimum expression, 
which means modifying the ideal structure to take into account 
the individual (and any environmental) conditions. Moreover, 
they urge that the people must be loyal to the forma structure 
if it is to work effectively. Thus Taylor* emphasizes that scten- 
tific management would never succeed without a menta res 
tion." Fayol has the same problem in mind svhen he emphasizes 
the importance of esprit de corps. . . 

However, it is also true that these experts have prov sded Idle 
insight into why they believe that peop e s ou 
"mental revolution”; or why esprit ie corps ts nectary if he 
principles are to succeed. The only hints usua y ° being* 
resistance to scientific management , 0OT ” “““ ,. Blll does 
are what they are, or “because it s huma _-’ nr ; D i e 5 ? Perhaps 
“human nature” resist formal organizations » P amc 

there is something inherent in the pn P little rescarc h 
human resistance. Unfortunately, t ere ex* ora gnizational 

that specifically assesses the impact of the formal oragn 

principles upon human beings. „ r mTiizationaI experts 

Another argument offered by the forma F* e human than 
is . ha. logicufrational design in the long „ i, 

creating an organization haphazar 7^ ^ b havc a logical 
illogical, cruel, wasteful, and lnefnci first- j t does not 

design. It is illogical because design “^dividual without dearly 
make sense to pay a large salary to ,vhole. It is t™* 

defining his position and its relations ip ^ w jj Cn no clear 
because in the long run the participa ^ because unless jobs 
organizational structure exists. It ,$ *'* j an logical training, 
are clearly pre-defined it is impossible is i ne ffictnt 

promotion, resignation, and ret,r “ ie " , nt up0 n personalities- 
because the organization becomes c Pf uolitics," which M ar T 
The "personal touch” leads to p a ) 
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Follett has described as a “deplorable form of coercion 

Unfortunately, the validity of these arguments tends to be ob- 
scured in the eyes of the behavioral scientist because it implies 
that the only choice left, if the formal rational predesigned struc- 
ture is not accepted, is to have no organizational structure at all, 
with the organizational structure left to the whims, pushes, and 
pulls of human beings Some human relations researchers have un- 
fortunately given the impression that formal structures are “bad” 
and that the needs of the individual participants should be para- 
mount in creating and administering an organization However, 
a recent analysis of the existing research points up clearly that 
the importance of the organization as an organism worthy of self- 
actualization is being recognized by those who m the past have 
focused largely upon the individual 10 


B Some Basic Principles of Formal Organization 
In the past, and for the most part in the present, the traditional 
organizational experts have based their “human architectual 
creation upon certain basic principles (more accurately, assump- 
tions) concerning the nature of organization These principles 
have been described by such people as Urwick, 1 * Mooney, 12 
Holden et a] « Fayol, 1 * Dennison, « Brown, 18 Gu!ick, 1T White, 18 
Gauss » Stene, 20 Hopf 2 i and Taylor 22 
Although these principles have been attached by behavioral 
scientists the assumpuon is made in this book that to date no one 
m e med a more useful set of formal organization principles 
nerciore, the principles are accepted as * givens ” This frees us 
used or P r °kable unpact upon people, if they are 


■>* r iT** UCmg tbese P n nciples, it is important to note that, 
su ^ csl3, r oms of these principles may be traced 
nortim P rinc, P les of industrial economics ’ the most im- 

buildm °r * j 15 l ^ e bassc economic assumption held by 

effort nn ^ i C *?^ ustna ^ revolution that * the concentration of 
of outnuu*'a 1 l r °* cndeavor increases quality and quantity 
specialization *2"" ^ lhc abovc necessity for 

to be done increases “ * he quanuty of similar things 
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Task (Work) Specialization It concentrating effort on a limited 
field of endeavor increases the quality and quantity of output, 
organizational and administrative efficiency is increased y t e 
specialization of tasks assigned to the participants of the orgamza 

'Tor example Davis Canter, and Hoffman’* suggest and Marks’* 
concurs, that the overwhelming influence in the design of in 
dustnal jobs is the criterion of minimizing immediate costs 
producing This criterion is satisfied, continue the autht^by 
specializing skills tn order to reduce skill "1““ 
in turn, decrease learning time Inherent in thesepraccesar 
three assumptions (1) that the human Polity ™ ‘ ^ 

more efficiently as the task it is to perform becomes 1 ^ 1 , 1 ^ 

(2) that there can be found one best way to d fi ) indlvldua l 

n ,s performed at greater speed « and (5) Uiat 
differences in the human personality may be ig I 

f erring more skill and thought to rna in when ,he 

A number of difficulties arise with these assumpu^ ^ ^ 
properties of the human persona i ty a ^ to actualize 

human personality we 5< * n “ “Thing from a continuous, 
us unique organization of pa 0 f growth It is difficult, 

emotionally laden, ego-involvi g p can be choked off 

if not impossible to assume ‘J* P jndlvldual5 be ignored, 
and the resultant unique diffe sd f actualization can be 

This is tantamount to saying specialization requires 

ignored The second difficul y abilities Moreover, as 

that the individual use only a ew ^ ^ use of the less 
specialization increases it ten s re$earch SU ggests is of 

complex doing or motor a the irK hvidual Thus the 

lesser psychological importan D f the healthy adult human 

principle violates three basic gi d provides expression 

personality It inhibits ^***££Z& not provide the 
for few, shallow, skin sur ^ a ^ healthy personality 
* endless challenge desired y , omt G ut that task specia iz 

Wilensky and Lebeaux^ correctly^ w bec0ine very im 

tion causes what little skil is ability may roa ^ c cn ° . „ 
portan, Now small » g&J operator* or »* 

differences in output Thus tw 
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drill press operators of different degrees of skill can produce 
dramatically different outputs Ironically, the increase in im 
portance of this type of skill for the healthy, mature worker means 
that he should feel he is performing self satisfying work while 
using a small number of psychologically unc/m/iengtng abilities 
ashen in actuality he may be predisposed to feel otherwise Task 
specialization therefore requires a healthy adult to behave in a 
less mature manner, but xt also requires that he feel good about 
ltl 

Not only is the individual affected, but the social structure also 
is modified as a result of the above Wilensky and Lebeaux, in 
the same analysis, point out that placing a great emphasis on 
ability makes Who you are become much less important than 
“What you can do Thus the culture begins to reward relatively 
skm-surface materialistic characteristics 

Chain of Command The principle of task specialization creates 
a plurality of parts, each performing a highly specialized task. 
However, a plurality of parts busily performing their particular 
objective does not form an organization A pattern of parts must 
be formed so that the interrelationships among the parts create 
the organization Following the logic of specialization the plan- 
ners create a new function (leadership) whose primary responsi 
bility shall be the control, direction and coordination of the 
interrelationships of the parts and to make certain that each part 
performs toward objective adequately Thus the assumption is 
made that administrate e and organizational efficiency is increased 
y arranging the parts in a determinate hierarchy of authority 
bot? C ** P3rt ° n t0p direct and 00111101 the P art 011 ^ 


considered are individuals then they must be 
behavmr direcUon * control and coordination of their 

discharpp tlierelore assigned formal power to hire, 

bdiavinr ar , , a . nd P enallze the individuals in order that their 
lhG or ^t.ons objectives 

dependent nn ° ^ 3 5t3te a ® airs 15 to make the individuals 

As a result th° n a™!?* toward and subordinate to the leader 
As result the individuals have little control over their working 
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environment Concomitantly, their time perspective is shortened 
because they do not control the information necessary to predict 
their future Martin™ reports that "extension of time perspective 
m decision situations tends to vary directly with movement up 
the management hierarchy" Significant differences (at the 0 
level) exist between the various levels of management mtta 
respect, with the lower levels tending to deal P**"™"®* 1 ! 
decision situations of relatively short time perspective and higher 
levels with situations of long time influence “e jj trends ot 
of formal organization act to inhibit four of fc? 
the personality, adults who are passive and 
have little control and short time persp 

mensions of immaturity, not adulthoo . ways 

The planners of fotmal organization suggest three ta.ee £ 
to minimize this admittedly difficu p 

wards should be given to those who P«* ™ end I* 

not permit their dependence, su or rewar ds should 

like to influence them in a negative^ m^ ^ ^ specI ahted nature 
be material and psychological B ds arc possible. It 

of the job, however, few P'^f f.^/are material reward, be 
therefore becomes important tha ThiJ p rac „ re can 

made available to the P rod ““''' !u[lt> P n by ,ts nature does noth 
lead to new difficulties, since causing the difficulties) 

mg about the on the-job situation (width » a 
but instead pays the indmd al fa „ p a,d for hi. 

penences The end result may be th are given to him to 

dissatisfaction while at work wor t environment Thu, 

gain satisfactions outside Ins m al set which leads 

the management helps to d , sja t.sfaction are built 

the employees to feel that basic ca ar e wages for 

into industrial life that ^^sioL gamed, the emplojee 
dissatisfaction and that if 

must seek it outside the 0 ^"'”“°"^ 3r e three assumption. 
To make matters more „7, 0 la«i the Isas.c 

inherent in the above solution that »1 „ that a Me 

of human personality F^' * j., he will feel 

human being can split h,s personality, 
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in knowing that the wages for his dissatisfaction will buy him 
satisfaction outside the plant. Second, it assumes the employee « 
primarily interested in maximizing his economic gains. Third, 
it assumes that the employee is best rewarded as an individual 
producer. The work group in which he belongs is not viewed as a 
relevant factor. If he produces well, he should be rewarded. If he 
does not, he should be penalized even though he may be restricting 
production because of informal group sanctions. 

The second solution suggested by the planners of formal organi- 
zation is to have technically competent, objective, rational, loyal 
leaders. The assumption is made that if the leaders are technically 
competent, presumably they cannot have “the wool pulled over 
their eyes.” This would lead the employees to have a high re- 
spect (or them. The leaders should be objective and rational 
and should personify the rationality inherent in the formal struc- 
ture. Being rational means that they must avoid becoming emo- 
tionally involved. As one executive states, "We try to keep our 
personality out of the job." The leader must also be impartial. 
He does not permit his feelings to operate when he is evaluating 
others. Finally, the leader must be loyal to the organization so 
that he can inculcate the loyalty that Taylor, Fayol, and others 
believe is so important in the employees. 

Admirable as this solution may be, again it violates several 
of the basic properties of personality. If employees are to respect 
an individual for what he does rather than for who he is, the 
sense of self integrity based upon evaluation of the total self 
which is developed in people is lost. Moreover, to ask the leader 
to eep his personality out of his job is to ask him to stop actualiz- 
ing himself. This is not possible so long as he is alive. The 
exeomve may want to feel that he is not involved, but it is a 
asic given that the human personality is an organism that is 
a ways actualizing itself. The same problem arises with im- 
partiahty. No one can be completely impartial. As has been 
TTK'nt?' V C co " ce P l always operates when we are making judg* 
^ Ro t * 1 lo Ma ? pointed out, the best way to be im- 
amr , _!V? ** a ? partial as one’s needs predispose, but to be 
t this partiality in order to "correct” for it at the moment 
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of decision 31 Finally, if a leader can be loyal lo an organization 
under the conditions postulated above there may be adequate 
Grounds for questioning the health of his personality male-up 
The third solution suggested by many adherents to the formal 
organizational principles is to inornate the subordinates to have 
more initiative and to be more creative by p actng ‘ 
competition with one another for the positions ol !*»"“**'*' 

zs~..s, n 

Williams 82 conducting some controlled exp 
the latter assumption not “S* Teamen -*» 

competitive situations are no ncuuch” ai a result 

those placed in noncompetitive si supporu Williams' 

of extensive controlled experime , ha[ compel, me lima 

results and goes much further and decrease human 

tions tend to increase tensm^ j( Detll>cJl , findings 

effectiveness Levy and Freed ~ vc honeurtmi 

and go further to relate ■ „„„ , n a unit are 

Unity o/ Direction If 'helas^ „„„ ^ sped! 

spcaalized the objective or p P® 5 ttiat adminuiraiive 

,ied The principle of unity of dueumn siato ^ ^ , „„ s |e 

and organizational efficiency 1 Hut is planned and 

activity (or homogeneous set ol activmc, 
directed by the leader 
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his own goals in relation to his inner needs and the strength of 
the barriers to be overcome in order to reach these goals Re 
petitive as it may sound it is nevertheless true that the principle 
of unity of direction also violates a basic given of personality 
Span o/ Control 30 The principle of span of control states that 
administrative efficiency is increased by limning the span of 
control of a leader to no more than five or six subordinates whose 
work interlocks 37 


Dale, 88 m an extensive study of the organizational principles 
and practices in 100 large organizations, concludes that the actual 
limits of the executive span of control are more often violated 
than not Worthy” reports that it is formal policy in his 
organization to extend the span of control of the top management 
much further than is theoretically suggested Finally, Suojanen,* 0 
in a review of the current literature on the concept of span of 
control concludes that it « no longer valid, particularly as ap- 
plied to the larger government agencies and business corporations 
Healey s findings based upon an intensive study of the practice of 
span o control m 620 firms representing most major industries 
' Mth Suo J anens findings « He reports that in 

rWt Ce 1° C ° nCCpt ° f $pan 0f comro1 15 u =*d that its use 
dwely adheres to that advocated in theory For example, when 

Xr? 10 have a chwce the y lend to limit themselves 
and small ° r matC5 or * ws * n an interesting review of perception 
the 1 u,m,r P experimental research Miller* 7 * concludes that 
information be ln ^ ercn tly limited in the amount of 

f T y rCCC1VC ' C ' aIuale and communicate 

so complex that* A n “ m ! ,er of seven huma " situations become 

gortiing ^lun.ng ateOTc..n7 5 ora mPhfy by grOUpmg 
information Such r« uI „ P ‘" g and " aming lhe,r 

v^, tyo raco„cc;^^;^crr to the probab,e 

o«~n,r 0 r~: Tt: ** — ° [ *■ « pa " 

superior ha^ a^arge span of “ , ^ CMe ° f Wo " h * th = 

do not interlock *tt, P w nlro mcr su b°rd«nates whose jobs 
» clearly dcnmrfr^' r )m Worth y s organ, rar.on purchase 
interlock ss.th o.herf and th "' [ -e find no reason to 
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Simon criticizes this principle on the grounds that it increases 
the "administrative distance” between individuals. An increase 
in administrative distance violates in turn another formal orynt- 
rational principle, "that administrative efficiency is enhanced by 
keeping at a minimum the number of organizational levels 
through which a matter must pass before it is acted on. P 
of control, continues Simon, inevitably increases red tape, since 
each contact between agents must be carried up "' ar 
common superior is found. Needless waste of tune and energy 

“wiisler" suggests that an inaease of a^nist«uv«t disunce 
between individuals and an increase o organiza- 

commnnication problems for the top executive |Of he , organiza 

tion. For example, it is 

live has the greatest amount of demmn ma g ^ 
a greater need for infonnation-the snessag ■ ^ avnilnble 

increasingly heavy, while he : has i pr P° Y brieW Jown 

to digest the information. He soon must depenn^ 
communications usually interprete y content of 

Martin*, reports similar « £ * Irom lower 

decision tends to become mor _ m on production, for 

to higher levels of administra t • * p subordinates or stall 
example, consist of su .™ roa " cs P P impressions of employee 
personnel; to a considerable exien , r mm are 

morale and sentiment come 'rom "’-el. 
interpreting from the views of their K y p |endj d ccrcase 
Another limitation of the Py ,nc ’ P ,ive of the individuals 
the amount of control and time P P individuals 

r„ h : 1 - ot * 

though the distance — 

increases (because they base to ■ and subordinate wj'*'" 

ministrative distance between super, ^ ^ p rina ple of 
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passive toward, and subordinate to the leader. Close supervision 
also tends to place the control in the superior. Thus we must con- 
clude that span of control, if used as defined, to keep the number 
d subordinates at a minimum, will tend to increase the subordi- 
nates feelings of dependence, submissiveness, passivity, and the 
like. Again, these are typical of a work situation which requires 
immature rather than mature participants. 

C. A Basic Incongruency Between the Needs of a 
Mature Personality and the Requirements of 
Formal Organization 


Bringing together the evidence regarding the impact of the 
iormal organizational principles upon the individual, it is con- 
u e t at t ere are some basic incongruencies between the 
Ojp W fnr tr ^ S °^- a l lea * tll y P ers onality and the requirements of 
are used*. **** P rinc 'P' es of formal organization 

environment' T * em P lo y ecs will tend to work in an 

their work d ™ 1 1 tlf:y are P rov i ( led minimal control over 

pendent anf y (2) ** arc «P^ d «» be passive, de- 

toe tlneeti (3) **r are “P=“ ad •» have a short 
frequent use oi'a t 3rC Induced to perfect and value the 

are’ expectcd L ^ m ' SUr ?“ sha,W abillti « a " d - ( 5 ) the T 

logical failure. Ft ° “ ndEr conditio1 ” leading to psycho- 

humL t, 'hdnci' a a'j'e l ^!! ,< f a ? incon S ruen > to the ones healthy 
much more congrucnt'whh'tffe need" 3 '*^* ( S' ha P ter ”)• They are 
effect, therefore ommi* ,• C needs . of infants in our culture. In 

provide adequale smiorilyTma'tu ''’'"d"? ‘° Pay high a " d 
day. behave in a W »»,-> ^ matUre adults will, for eight hours a 
this inevitable tnconerul malUre manncrI If the analysts is correct , 
increasing maturity (2) !!P \L ncreases 05 0) the employees are of 
above prtncinlesV ,» mn j ie formal slrvcturc (based upon the 
moximum formal orran‘ ™ 0re cle( *r-cut and logically tight for 

do “"'^bneo,co m LXrd(«tT n T, <S) “ ^ { °t 

more mechanized (i r 1 le become more and 

As in the cave o[,h. L°" a ” cn,bl y I>ne characteristics). 

1 thE PO'ronality developmental trends, this 
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picture of formal organization is also a model Clearly, no com 
pany actually uses the formal principles of organization exactly 
as stated by their creators There is ample evidence to suggest 
that they are being modified cons.antly in actual situations 
However those who expound these principles would P r0 “ b '7 
be wiHine to defend their position that this is .he reason that 
human relations problems exrst, the principles are not followed 

organization, we are assuming the ex Coeakms in terms 

the analysis and its results can he highhgh tlus , 
of extremes helps us to make the P°“ rea] , l[e are extreme 
no assumption is made that all situa i mature 

(.e, that the individuals will always "» * “J’^’^ke people 
and that the formal organization wl a y evidence 

more dependent and passive all the _«««) In M ^ 
is presented in subsequent ch2 P <£rS , J P r to plot the degree to 
The model ought to be useful how « [hen „ pre . 

which each component tends tosv chapter VII, for example, 
diet the problems that w. 1 arise < ^ menB arc actively 
numerous illustrations will sho ” described above 

trying to decrease the basic me j^Ljenu of organization sug 
It is not difficult to see svhy some ind ,v. duals would 

gest that immature and even men T ^ , mle documented 
probably make exceHent CB1 P lo 7 0n< _ rea!0 n [or this lack 

experience to support such a IP * n(jj „ f th e subject. Ex- 
of information is probably the syste matic study is made 

amples of what might be obtained ^ am the ut.ca 

may be found in a recent work hy^-na ^ with the 

Knitting Mill, which made aw S CirIj I0 employ 24 

Rome institution for Mentally ^ The * 

girls whose mental ages «nged from 5 , continued 

were such excellent workers that die IP addcd forty 

after the war emergency ended In fact of , hcir planls The 
additional mentally defec.iv Ig I ■ » 3 

managers praised the subnormal girls «S 
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In several important reports they said that when business conditions 
required a reduction of the working staff the hostel girls were never 
laid off m disproportion to the normal girls that they were more 
punctual more regular in their habits and did not indulge in as much 
gossip and levity They received the same rate of pay and they had 
been employed successfully at almost every process carried out in the 
workshops 


In another experiment, the WorU Manager ot the Radio Corpo- 
ration Ltd. reported that ot five young morons 

The three girls compared very favourably with the normal clast ot 
emp ojee in that age group The boy employed in the store performed 
S3tufact, °n Although there was some doubt about the 

r . ‘ , U vas feIt 1,121 £ etlin S the most out of him was just a matter 
of right placement J 

-MiS* ° f th l fi y e ***« the morons were quiet respectful, 
lmtirptt^v °^ et,tent *Lh e Works Manager was especially 

of the fin Cir T llhrulness and ,ac ^ of deceit or suppression 

to advise that **** ^ sarae Wort * Mana g er was still able 

larly ^bedicm^a P F ° Ved lo be exceptionally well behaved particu 
work required o f h ° neSt and ^^worthy They carried out 

prised they were el , 3 de S Tee of efficiency that we were sur 

vas good and theirTeh ** ” n ° Tmals f or ,hetr a Z e * 3 Their attendance 
other employee of the ^ CCTUtn] Y better than any 

of the points made ' 0 the ,llerature to see if there are illustrations 
created by the naturcoTf ^ de P endence and subordination 
the individuals linf 0nn31 organization and its impact upon 
studies that ioL « not many available 

individuals (holding thV ? 1 ^ 01 °* lhe formal organization on the 
Probably T e bS ™ «““« ™‘ ) 

organization based unon ! 3 * ^ Vldence of tb e impact of formal 

» the experimenta^wor^on ° COmniand and task specialization 
Leavitt,®* which is confi V ^° mmu ni cation by Bavelas 50 and 
and Rothchild. 5 ® Thpv fl * 116 ^ Heise and Miller 52 and Shaw 

ey cus on the question — can the structure 
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of certain patterns of communication result in significantly better 
performance than others? Their results clearly imply that in a 
structure where one individual has a ' central position in t e 
communications network and thereby is able to control rom- 
munications, as would an executive in a plant, he will probably 
be chosen the leader and have the best morale in the group. The 
individuals who depend upon him (e.g., superiors) wtl tend m 
have lower morale, feel more frustrated. confused 
at others along the network. Guetrkow and S.mon confirm thete 
results, and through the use of more refined expermtental pro- 
cedure they show strong evidence to ^P p0 ^ .. w J el »M created 

of all communications structures tned th f“‘ .hereby 
initially the least organisational P' ob e “ ordcr to 

permitting the group to organize ..self most qu.ckly 

solve a particular problem." 5 Arensberc,"" who "re- 

Further indirect evidence is prov.ded b, ^ 

visited" the famous Hawthorne u ■ • experiments oc- 

the results reported “Tsitua, ion where they 

curred after the girls were place .. .. experiment, (2) 

were (1) made "subjects" of an ^ worl , (S) 

encouraged to participate m eci ^ ^ point where, as 

given veto power over their superrv conditions con- 

L girls testify, "we have no b -J^ atto nship of modern 
stitute a sweeping shift in subordinate to people 

industrial work where the employee 

above him. , . worker includes much cvi- 

Bakke's study of the unemp: loy of ^ differe nces in the 

dence that the workers are clearly , d by ,hemselves and 

degree of authority and control mandes [he pcr . 

their boss. His evidence 5U Sf stS ived their boss as someone 
sonality of the boss, the workers p a power which they did not 
with power to achieve his go > ker de rmes the oss 

believe they had. For example, o™ ^ something> he can cany 

someone who, "When he decides to^do mm ^ go[ enough 

it through." Another states. Son. ^ what lhey „ y goes 
(authority) and stand high enoUB w0 „., be found very often 
... and anybody who can do that w 
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be what you might call a worker ’ 58 
Blau, 53 m a study of the departmental structure in a federal 
enforcement agency, reports that even when deliberate attempts 
were made to minimize the social distance between leaders and 
subordinates and where leaders tried to use a ' democratic” ap- 
proach, the supervisors frequently but inadvertently lapsed into 
behavior more appropriate to the formal authoritarian relation- 
ships with the subordinates Thus, the impact of the formal 
structure influences leadership behavior toward being more 
autocratic even when there exist informal norms emphasizing a 
more egalitarian climate and when the leaders consciously try 
to be more * democratic.” 

Not only do the supervisors ‘slip” into more directive leader- 
s ip, but the subordinates * slip ' into dependent, submissive 
roles even if the supervisor requests their increased participation. 
As one subordinate states, ‘ Lots of times, I ve differed with the 
supervisor, but I didn’t say anything I just said, ‘Yes,’ with a 
smi e, ecausc he gtves the efficiency rating" Blau continues 

v«vnn CaUCmiC aut ^ ont 7 u not based on personal devotion to the super 
b h,« r\° n rC$p<Ct for hlm 35 a Person but on an adaptation necessitated 
chanrr^ § The advancement chances of officials and even their 

TZJJt, P 7 t ™‘ l°l” depends, „ , he ra'tng they 

,h ’" "P™ The group , tnmtenra tot 
narffnr" ' SC *“ rg ' *“* iM J oI “ruing directives— "That s what he 
constitute sub™*?^ 0 10 11131 tlieir obedience to them does not 

“ to adherence, on h„ part as veil as 

■hem, to abstract p Tlnc , pu , whlch ^ ^ 

Btem'edT^nmhT r f uew5 of *= literature Gibb" Blau" and 
formal leadership^fhcaih “ ‘ mp ° rt ? nt to differentiate between 
organization r dshl P or au dionty) based upon formal 

Gibb states * 0nnal leaders hip (leadership) For example, 

or headship The ^ deEmuon from dotninaUon 

*.P urns W D —n,u 0 nar b eai 
taneous recogniuon br Eamied and not by the spon- 

Uibuuon to group Boa j, r \ - r J’ r ° U P mernb ers. of the individual s con 
v 11 ) e group goal is chosen by the head man 
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in line with hi. interest, end it not internally determined by the group 
itself, (.it) In the dom, nation or headship relation there is little or no 
seme of shared feeling or joint aetion in the pursuit of >he given gMl. 
(iv) There is in the dominance relation a wide social gap 
group members and the head, who sm.es to nmintaiu hi. wcial d.s«u« 
» an aid to h,s coercion of the group, (v) Most basically these ™ form 
of influence differ with respect to the source of the author n y winch s ex 
ercised. The leader’s authority is spontaneously accorded him by Ms 
fellow group members, the ‘ “ \ hc of the 

from some extra-group power which , They accept his 

group, who cannot meaningfully e ca . .j y be business ex- 

domination on pain o, punishment, ,a the, HanJoUaw 7U^ ^ 

ecu live is an excellent example of a membership in which the 

from his position m an organization roug ^ hey obcy his corn- 

workers, his subordinates , satisfy many s g ^ ^ lf , r duty as 

mands and accept his domination <0 discontinue member- 

that would involve" * ^ 

Carter,** in some recent ""'^'^^'fnh^renun the formal 
up thtt importance of the ^“"“jnreresting study of the behavior 
organizational structure by jj e conc Iudes that ap- 

of “emergent” vs. “appointed leaders^^ ^ defend lhe ,r 

pointed leaders tend to suppo ^ inions , and argue-all 
proposals from attach, express the daIa suggests, because 

less than emergent leaders. App ’power and status, he feels 

the appointed leader feels t at doeJ an em ergent leader, 

less need to defend his position training also point up 

Fleishman's 05 description, of = ader ^ t '” dnes s of a subordf 
the degree of dependence an subordinates tend to 

nate upon his boss. He «P® r boss rends to use regar e 
the same leadership style that diet 

of the training they «««■ w0 „ld be complete without 

Probably no review of the It Weber on the s ' uli! ' 

mentioning the classic wor ° . j n mind that We er 

bureaucracy 66 - 67 It > s import 301 1 P aJ «« t he most efficie 
ceived of bureaucracy (formal , He 

form of social organization es char3Cterist ic fonns of orga 
that bureaucracy was one o 
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tion of all modem society, finding wide expression in industry, 
science, and religion, as well as government C9 In fact, it may be 
said that he saw no difference between socialism and capitalism, 
since the fundamental characteristic of both was (a particular 
kind of) formal organization ' If Marx said that the workers of 
the world had nothing to lose but their chains by revolting, 
Weber contended that they really had nothing to gain ” 70 It re 
mained for Merton to try to balance the "rosy" picture that 
Weber painted about bureaucracy At the outset of this work, 
Merton in clear and concise terms, describes some of the essential 
conditions of formal organization Again we note the emphasis 
made here on the inherent authoritarian power structure of 
the formal organization which is independent of the leadership 
pattern of the person holding the power position 


AutWy the power of control wh.ch derives from an acknowledged 
5 _. ,n lcres ,n ofIice ant * not m the particular person who performs 
„ ro1 ' 0ffic,a ' ac,l °" ordinarily occur, wtth.n the framework of 

betweei' H S . " 0r S J " ia ' ,on The system of preserved relations 

clearly A r *? riOU3 °^ lccs involves a considerable degree of formality and 
Fo™ lit T' 5*?"“ occupants ol these posilion, 

rZl which mJ h r'* ty 01 a °r l«s complicated social 

«* pecking order of .he various 
authority withm^h whlch 13 integrated with the distribution of 
itricttnc (officials C ^ 3lCm :crvc3 30 minimtre friction by largely re- 
gies ot the organrattonV . 0 ™ ' '“'" A m prCvlousl ! r de6ntd b )' lh ' 


Ro ? e f t Gues! ’ and Arthur Turner have been 
speculncd as^ P , aC, f 0t ' hC ,ln o < a " sample of a htghly 

ment upon th^w 0 °rkra P Th ;U ' 0 r na ! stn ' cture > and of ,he manage 
of impact of the mass nrri'" r,ndln 8 ! show *he degree and kind 
upon the employee P |nt UC " 0 t n ' ype ° f organizational structure 

managementT'airerard cu« =m °' ““ P™™' 1 * ° f ‘ bC 

180) workers dislike UCSt report that ab °ut 9° per cert (of 

pacing rc-ttnve^s ' r aC,U: " ,0b brau!t ° f *“ median, cal 
division ot wotk and minute sub- 

Chat the degree ot disldVr' m ' mal attention Their results show 
* ot dislike for the job tncreased tn proport.on to 
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the degree to which the job embodies mass production character- 
istics 72 and to the degree to which the employees are dependent 
upon management These results have been confirmed in another 

study by the same team 73 , , 

Turner, m an article based upon the second stud, mentioned 
above, expands on the impact of the assembly line The employees 
especially dislike the mechanical pacing of the assem y 
which (1) decreases their control over them own activmes, « 
makes them dependent, subordinate, an passive aspire 

process, and (3) leads them to forget quality production and aspire 
to an acceptable minimum quantity output u P 

that the men dislike the necessity to work at a 1 ^ that require 

only a minimum skill, and forCeS ‘ji^'J^dmgs are under- 
to continue using only a minimum sk f he needs Q f 

standable since these requirements » “"rac.er.sucs of 
relatively mature human beings y the nee ds 

impersonality and anonym.ty also . tnvetgh agamst m 
of "ego mtegrtty” and feelings of se *“ iK of orga miation re- 

Indirect evidence comes from w employees* degree 

ported by the writer. In both orgamza i ^ of directlvc 

of morale with the company increase leadership that 

leadership decreased Passive ea ers , t he pressure from 
seldom contacts the employees) °j‘ n more - se lf responsible” 
above and permitted the emp oyees ^ cent 0 f the 

(te, they could be them own b °^ ut 300) reported that pass.ve 

respondents (total group sampled ah out ^ b ^, )ptrmiu them 
leadership (1 e , "we hardly ev , t j, e potential pressur 

to be their own boss and thereby r ^ crnp loyees also re* 

from above However, the same n way the work and 

ported they still feel bank teller states, 

the companies are organized ^ Thc 

I don't know what I would do 'ET » ® 

pressure would be terrific As i i wTong It ,In 1 1 , ^ 

and Outs fine with me But don ‘ , „M W *' « 

feel I haven .got a boss I have one 
Mr B or Mr X 7 ’ 
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Some trade union leaders are aware that the formal orgamza 
tion places the workers in dependent and dissatisfying situations 
Many report that the process of management (independent of the 
personality of the leader) carries with it certain ‘ inevitable dis 
likes by the workers because the workers view management (who 
represent the formal organization) as the ones who place them in 
dissatisfying work situations This may be one reason that many 
trade union leaders do not aspire to gam political control over 
the management. 


Mr Green for example, said, "The line of distinction between 
the exercise of the rights of labor and of management must be 
scrupulously observed The philosophy which some have advanced 
that labor should join with management in the actual manage- 
ment of the property could not and cannot be accepted 78 Mr 
Murray agrees when he states, ‘To relieve the boss or the manage 
ment of proper responsibility for making a success of the enter- 
prise is about the last thing any group of employees would 
consider workable or even desirable 77 
The (ears implied by these tiro labor leaden exist as racu m 
countries like Norway, England, and Holland The trade union 
ca ers in ese countries are partially or indirectly responsible 
1C u C ^ n ^ mi t of t * ,e country (because the party identi 

. j 3 ° r k 35 stron g political power) It is not uncommon 

mem Um0n Ieaders ‘ selling work study, scientific manage- 
feel ihm d ,nCTea5ed productivity to the workers 78 Many workers 
ment ihan e,r " a ^ ,ona ^ leaders are closer m outlook with manage- 
umon leaded * ^ °, Wn memters 79 In short, the American trade 
of formal ^ rea ue ^ al because of the impact of the nature 
^ Z :Z:T° n l™ ,l th ^ Perfect administrate!!, 

they st.II would base human problems with the employees 


D Summary 

oreaimationaT * * oglcal analysis it is concluded that the formal 
individuals lhaf are'm? m3le den,and! o! relatively healthy 
conflict failure r, a on S ruen t wuth their needs Frustration, 
lultants of ^\Lt°^: n ^ CUVe ^ Predl ° ed 35 ^ 
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Empirical evidence is presented to illustrate the rational charac- 
ter of the formal organ.tat.on and to support the proposition that 
the baste impact of the formal organ.tat.onal structure is to make 
the employees feel dependent, submissive, and passive, 0 
require them to uttlize only a few of their less important abil e 
In the next chapter, etnp.r.cal evidence ■ 
trate the existence in the employee of t e pre i 
confhet, failure, and short time perspec.tve and to show some 
the resultants of these factors 
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After \ve defined the basic properties of the human personality 
an formal organization, we derived the concept that healthy 
individuals will tend to have their self actualization blocked or 
inhibited because of the demands of the formal organization. 
I° ra v" S P ro P osu,on » a further derivation was made to the 
/ ,* at , as a result of 11115 basic incongrucncy, healthy Indi* 

vhnrt i W1 tCfld l ° “P^^^ frustration, conflict, failure, and 
snort time perspective 

that* the** C ^ a P ter * we sha11 provide evidence from the literature 

thev havf» S alCS affa,rs do 01151 and shall show the impact 
they have upon the organ, ration 

tion contort i' ! '° See lf the bc,lav ‘° r 'hat result, from frustra 
m actual nr Ure ' and sbort tln re perspective can be observed 
assume that SIT Thc lo S lc behlnd Ihls approach is to 
manner exnprt*vi z™* *!_ a S are °^ serve ^ behaving according to the 
frustration conflict" ot f“ carch ) o[ People experiencing 

they may be vaiH f ' w 1 ure » and short time perspective, then 
affairs The logic ,s IT"* ex P ene " an S ll >« four states of 
results Where B u^h'e (I ™ stral,on ) 'hen B (aggression) 

sive), then A also is the r „jT Pl0,C ” ™ obscrved bcin S a S8 res 
the consequence hut ( [rU!tral 'on exists) This is affirming 

progress has been P° imed out »n Chapter I, much 

this method of analyse *** * C naturaI and social saences by using 

e more point by way of introduction The present analysis 
76 
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will locus on the employees' adaptation mlhm the organization 
Other studies have been conducted (and many more are urgently 
needed) on tile firm s adaptation to its environmenl ■ Some day, 
when enough is known about both the ' internal an externa 
adaptation, a more complete theory of organization will be 
available 2 


'y A The Individual Adapts 
If the formal organization is defined by the use of such l ' < erg™ 
zation* principles as task specialization, unity o ’ , 

of command, and span of control, and if these prmtaple r= «ed 
correctly, the employees will work in ...nations tybriW 
tend to be dependent, subordinate, and passive f 

They will tend to use few of .tar Tepee 

which are important ones for the in ivi ua y mcrease 

of passivity, dependence, and ' « ^° mand 0 „d 

for those employees as one goes dow characteristics 

as the work takes on more of the mass create. 

As a result, it is hypothesized * a ‘ and frustration, short 

in a healthy individual feelings o 

time perspective, and conflict as hypothesized, 

If this l valid and .he conflict, 

it should be possible to turn to t0 find how people 

frustration, failure, and time P er *P observe if employees 
react to these states of affairs and then 
actually behave in this way ,j eX p e nence it to 

To consider conflict first, the W ‘, m tT y the formal 

the extent that the demands made P ^ the a „ ta gomsm 
organization are antagonistic to , himself in the situation 

increases the employee increasing y fulfillment of his forma 
where fulfilling his needs frus ‘” Ie , g^ts that there are 

organizational requirements typTcf conflict ’ ‘ ‘ 

some possible modes of reaction situation He may 

The employee may leave the a*** or peml a n en.ly. .or 

tins by leaving the organization cunp ' J „here the confl ct 

by climbing °u P the ^ ’”*■ 

is much less, or by transferring 
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flow whose newness may provide temporary opportunity for satis- 
faction. 

The employee may decrease the psychological importance of 
one set of factors (the organization or the individual). He may 
decide to say “to hell with the organization," thereby clearing 
the way, whenever a choice is required between the organization 
and himself, to fulfill his own needs. This mode of adaptation 
results in apathy, lack, of interest, decreased involvement, and 
lessened loyalty toward the set of factors rejected. 

The employee may choose to remain in conflict. This choice 
leads to increasing tension. Turning to frustration, the employee 
may adapt by: (I) Regressing, i.e., becoming less mature and less 
efficient. 6 (2) Giving up and leaving the situation. 1 (S) Becoming 
aggressive, hostile, and attacking what is frustrating him. Develop- 
ing a tendency to blame others. (4) Remaining frustrated by doing 
nothing. This choice leads to still more tension. 6 

" * ma y 01156 die employee to: (I) Lose interest in his 
work. (2) Lose self-confidence. (3) Give up quickly. (4) Lower 
work standards. (5) Fear new tasks. (6) Expect more failure. (7) 
Develop a tendency to blame others. 

fj|! na m\ 5 , h0rt ti . me P CT5 P'« ! ' , c lends to lead the employee to 
stronJ 11 Un “ rt f m - ( 2 > Insecure. (3) If both of these become 
the ind- °j U ® an increase the tension to the point where 
the individual regresses further. 

experienrin^f** 63 of . behav,or ma y he combined. An employee 
tT™' 0n ' faiIure ’ short time P er- 

ways: 1 ® * C VC m an y ° ne or a combination of the following 

go? Moswwhpr^ leaVe or 8 an izatlon. (But where else can he 
b „ companies are organized in the same way.) 
president. fBui ^ l ° cl,mb die ladder and become the 

r ma : y ? n become presidents? 1 *) 

mo Of defense mecta™,™.’’ "‘‘-“"“Pt a "d adapt through the 

conflict, ^muhaneouTv adam h i m5 ' ,f t° and> in !pite ot thC 
work standards and hi™ • ' much “ P 05 ” 1 ^ by lowering hu 
min g apathetic and uninterested. 
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e This apathy and disinterest may lead him to place more 
value on material rewards and to depreciate the value ol human 
or nonmatenal rewards 

f Although not directly inferable from the above, the 
employee may teach his children not to expect satisfaction on the 
job, to expect rather to earn good wages and live outs'de th< 
plant (the same lesson the formal organ, rational experts are teacll- 
mg him) This hypothesis is based on the known proper. 0 
human beings of evaluating life in terms of .he, r own self. concept 
(Chapter II) If the employees selfconcep. include, at good 
activities, goldbricking learning the ropes an qu 
then these will tend ,0 be passed on to his children through die 

P ZT turn Ul to Ur the 0 a n vada b le research ,0 see whether each one 

turnover to aspects of the formal orgamz , ve t0 fifteen 

studied 18 assembly line production workers h 
years' seniority Their wages were equal to. ' workers 

than, wages in the general lndus '™ ed and repetitive, 

had held jobs which w " e ^d “Lch were completely prede- 
which required minimum skill, when inlervie wed they 

termined as to method of per than half (1 1 out of 

had all left their assembly line jobs wen t into 

18, now worked full or ^ |ess m 

repetitive factory work T J raKd ave rage or above 

their new jobs All ot thc ™>’ oy „ lransieim • All of them bad 
average by management None were 

long seniority ed reasons for leaving were the 

The most frequently men , aA of variety, the re- 

pressure from die machine pan g, th a chaIItng e , rom ,he 
qu, cement of minimum skill .and* orga „, rational smiclure 

Thorn fnrtors are all aspect u o -vnrcssion of 


quirement oi mimn of lhe organizational strut 

job These factors are >n«P mhlblt the expression of 

is defined by .ask speciahration.TI ry^ ^ ^ 
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pendent," and the need for ego identity and integrity. Two com- 
ments representative of the feelings of these men are: 

Oil Company Packer: I look on my new job as a kind of a release. My 
future is brighter now. I’m relaxed — not nervous any more — no more 
hustle and bustle. I really am glad I'm out of there. I'd like a job where 
I can work by myself. That is why I liked one that I had at Plant Y work- 
ing fast. On the line you knock yourself ouL 

Delivery Truck Driver: I sometimes see my old friends at Plant Y 
when I deliver stuff. They say, ‘We thought you were on a leave of ab- 
sence. I say ‘Yes, I am— for good.’ All my friends are glad for my sake 
that 1 got out. That’s the way I used to feel when someone left. You’d 
be sorry the guy left because you’d miss him, but you'd envy him too for 
getting out of the place. I used to think that working at Plant Y was a 
great thing you know, building automobiles — but then I got so I 
v.ould dread going into that place in the morning. I hated it so much, 
and that’s no good. On the job I have now I can set my own pace. Now it 
seems I feci more like doing things in the evening than before. 


One might suspect that these employees are atypical. Perhaps 
they have peculiar personalities that cause them to revolL Guest 
reports in another study of 382 workers that the overwhelming 
majority agreed that if they could quit, it would be for the same 
reasons as those listed above. In still another article. Guest reports 
urn many more employees would quit if they did not fear meeting 
i cu ties in finding a new job, especially because of their age. 
. n .’ . t00 ’ would lose the "insurance" value of their sub- 
stamial seniority and the high wages paid at the planH* 

murli rc P ort Aat male workers are absent 

use the ^ 1 316 Workin & on i obs 11131 (0 permit them to 

them in h * ,C ^ " orkers ) ar e important and (2) permit 
Sit' 2 gTCa , ler VOiCC in lhc solutlon of job problems. Both 
of mine mT* arC Carly related to personality characteristics 
control over ft 0V ^ n important abilities and of having adequate 
Mann 13 reoori^V WQrld * In an °ther study Metzner and 
other factors tn * ab . sence rate is related significantly, among 
of freedom to diw« probl™ 1 ”.? ' ^ h ° W rc & Tdin Z de S ree 
to them, and the decree ,nTw* * moum of responsibility given 
gr e to which they can use skills important to 
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the employees This relationship, as would be predicted by our 
analysis, is especially strong with lowsktUed (wh.te<ollar) wort 
ers The employees in lower skilled jobs tend to feel the c 
more and, therefore, especially desire an opportunity to express 
their more important abilities and to hate grea er c 

their work environment T , .» .i ie 

The ex.ens.ve studies of Segers.ed. and L»ndqutst« conta . * 
above conclusions They report that the male wo k m who,qu.t 
their jobs tended to do so because they i no transfers 

were being used properly ‘“™„ those who do less 

within the organization) is much hig r “K 
skilled work than among those : w o o * ^ ^ ^ (<) bc 

Cf.tt.6ing the Organizational Laiie . , as an adaptive 

any studies that focus on executive upv obtained in 

mechanism The meager evidence that do* a* 
directly from the studies on executive monvanon 
observed in various organizations . roo b,i e executives 

Following our framework we ^"^congnienl w„h 
should be those who mamfet n and apal hetic, or being con 
being dependent, passrve, subo ' , The upward mobile 

fined to the use of a few sk.n s “ rfa “ ^ directiveness, m 
executive should manifest such nee « o j many and im 

dependence, need for power over ° over one s own world 

portant abilities ego involvemen , s(udies 0 [ executive be 

and recognition of self If th» s executives as manifesting 
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above find ^at Gordon 17 doubts that 
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prestige, social approval, competitiveness, creativity, and inde- 
pendence as important factors motivating the executive Roper, 
on a basis of several studies, concludes that executives strive for 
recognition of achievement, dignity of position, autonomy of man- 
agement, and rewards in the form of leisure 20 A study by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board concludes that position security 
is more important than the profit motive as an incentive 21 Hick 
man and kuhn m an cxhausuve study of top management motiva- 
tion for their hard work conclude that although the profit mouse 
is an important motivating factor, there seems to be an increasing 
tendency for this mouve to be translated into something longer 
run, broader, such as the noneconomic psychosocial rewards 23 
Warner and Abegglen 23 expanding the picture of the mobile ex- 
ecutive, report that the mobile executives were single purposed, 
tense individuals who could never rest. The extreme intensity and 
s iarp ocus of their drive left little interest, time, or energy for any 
ctivmes ouu.de of their career They were impatient and did not 
n “ l °. 6 ct alon S *“h other men Their hard work, single 

and lmmcnse dnve resulted in isolauon from their 
isolation »i Cir P arcnts ' and ^ 0se fnends Reacting defensively to 
Tht- C ^ an l ° m,strusl outers and to need to work alone 

ward mnVi T ,0Creased lsoIat,on Argyns 2 * « confirms that up- 
directum^ 6 Cx ^ cuu ' cs ma nifest such needs as, activity, power, 
directiveness, and independence 

executives °* rcscarcdl on executive behavior and problems that 
tive would JZZV 50 P 61711 * 1 m t0 infer that a mobile execu 
to be na«,ve J 8My ^ rustratcd ,n a situation in which he is forced 
on the P basn 'P 6 "*" 1 * submissive, and subordinate. Whyte * 
t LZT 1 ™ ? U PP lc ™"“* by questionnaires of 221 
scribes (and Snenr T * ^ a,rIy re pre3entative industry group de 
confirms) die hard *"’* v” basis °* 950 mana E eni ent respondents, 
b, Set h,gh “^ability mlfes.ed 

* -o.V steel wh,ch7„tS ZZT * tat Ule avara S= «eeut,ve has 
*e day, one night at thn m,n,mum « to 48 hours during 

entertaining Morcoscr m, n ' shu at homc> and one n, 8 ht 

units fro-n hom- in eaecutnc3 telephone their various 

' in °' da , P°t-checi. perforsnance The authors 
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report that the executnes are under continual pressure For ex 
ample 

'You're always selling' an executive complains everything you do 
is subject to review by all sorts of people So you have to spend as much 
time getting allies as you do on jour project— you ve got to keep making 
peace with people at all levels Sometimes I go home worn to a frazzle, 
just over this, * 

Newcomer 19 and a study by TIME 30 of 111 top executives re 
ported confirmation of the above results The latter study reports 
that the executives work from 67 to 1 12 hours per week 

It is important to mention one point which will be discussed in 
detail later on Because an executive manifests needs that in our 
model of human growth are found toward the mature end of the 
continua, it does not follow that he is therefore necessarily mature 
It is pointed out in Chapter II that one operational criterion ol 
maturity is not only capability of expressing mature needs but 
simultaneously to be capable of permitting others to do the same 
Argyns shows, for example, that one brilliant executive who 
seemed to manifest relatively mature needs (independence, activity, 
and the like) was unable to provide the opportunities for his sub 
ordinates to express similar needs He behaved in such a way that 
the subordinates became dependent, passive and subordinate 31 
An executive may act as if he is predisposed toward the mature 
end of the continua, but a closer examination may suggest that this 
is not the case Returning to our mam theme, we find that a mobile 
executive may experience many psychological situations that are 
potentially disturbing 

Merton describes the hostility and the process of alienation tfiat 
a mobile executive tends to experience as follows 

What the individual experiences as estrangement from a group of 
which he is a member tends to be experienced by his associates as repudia 
non of the group and this ordinarily evokes a hostile response As social 
relations between the individual and the rest of the group deteriorate, 
the norms of the group become less binding for him Por, since he is 
progressively seceding from the group and being penalized by it, he is 
the less likely to experience rewards for adherence to the groups norms. 
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Once initiated this process seems to mo\e toward a cumulauve detach 
mcnt from the group in terms of attitudes and values as well as terms of 
soaal relations And to the degree that he orients himself toward out 
gToup -values perhaps affirming them verbally and expresing them m 
action he only widens the gap and reinforces the hostility between him 
self and his in-group associates Through the interplay of dissociation 
and progressive alienation from the group values he may become doubly 
motivated to orient himself toward the values of another group and to 
affiliate himself with it* 2 


The problems mentioned above of getting along with the mem 
bers of the group to which the mobile executive aspires are also 
illustrated in a study by Mart*n and Strauss 33 They further point 
out that the psychological problems of relating one’s self to a new 
group having status higher than the one to which the executive 
belongs can be decreased by being ' sponsored ’ by a member of 
the new gToup However, this can have its dangers if the executive 
evelops difficulties with his sponsor or if the sponsor loses power 3< 
Another fear many upward mobile executives experience is that 
of being * put on ice and eventually dropped Examples of this 
cm arrassing experience are * use of senionty to slow' up promo- 
tion, estruction of mobility drive, forcing of resignation, open 
emotion progressive downgrading by merging departments and 
continual by passing « & 1 

u P" a rd mobility is not an easy one The magni 
hnpvhf-. l %\i 1CU * lies becomes apparent when we note that Hoi 
t , ’ 15 * nd Kirby m a recent study of mobile and non 

! C pauc " tt find a ,ll gb correlauon between mobility on the 
fortunatrK 0 V WO £ hrcn,a and psychoneurosis on the other Un 
ual to } »’ mU , 15 ^ nmsn about what motivates one individ 

o no umvtd ™ bllC 0nd ° lhcn to bc content with little 
or no upward movement 

irarwmm nf. Abc S? Icn provide qualitative evidence that the most 
X ,Tu„h T’’" 1 ™ U] "V 1“ the relationship the 

t"ni!ip “ do 1,15 f ™" V of them seemed to ham 

in’e to one or I n tthcrc they base been dependent and submis 
„ l»™ " a result they deseloped a self 

P '" d ' mal " eondttions such as dependency, submm.se 
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ness, passivity, and apathy intolerable for the individual Dynes, 
Clarke, and Dinitz, 37 in a study of levels of occupational aspiration, 
also report that high aspirers reported feelings of being dominated 
and rejected more frequently (from either parent) than the * lower ’ 
group Also the ‘high aspirers reported experiencing more 
parental favoritism toward a brother or sister Finally, the ' high ' 
aspirers more frequently described their childhood as having a 
higher degree of dissatisfaction than did the ‘ low ’ aspirers The 
authors conclude that their study supports some of the current as 
sumptions m the psychoanalytic literature that ‘Unsatisfactory 
interpersonal relationships in the family orientation were signifi 
cantly related to high aspirational levels and satisfactory relation- 
ships were related to lower aspirational levels 3S 
Indirect ewdence that upward mobility is related to particular 
personality needs is obtained by combining Warner and Abeggfen’s 
findings of the most and least mobile industries with some results 
reported by Argyris Warner and Abegglen report that the electn 
cal machinery, oil, and gas industries have the htghest degree of 
mobility, whereas banking houses, brokerages, and dealerships the 
least mobility One might hypothesize that people who are active, 
independent, and who want to adapt by climbing the ladder will 
feel the greatest frustration in the banking and brokerage fields, 
whereas the more passive and dependent people would find such 
an organization satisfying Argyris, 35 * in a study of three banks, re 
ports that the banks seem to hire a "right type,” which on die 
surface is predisposed to being quiet, passive, obedient, cautious, 
and careful Depth interviewing reveals more latent characteristics 
of (I) strong desire for security, stability, predictability in their 
lives, (2) strong desire to be left alone and to work in relative isola 
tion, and (3) a strong dislike of aggressiveness and/or hostility in 
themselves and m others Argyris further notes that the orgamza 
tion has a number of ‘ control mechanisms ’ on the management 
level (the officers doing the hiring), on the informal group level 
(the work norms of the groups), and on die individual level (the 
persomhties of the majority of the employees), which inhibit a 
highly aggressive mobile person from entering the system and 
which help to get nd of him from the bank if somehow be don 
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enter. Thus it seems that there is a social control mechanism that in- 
duces the "right type” to go to the bank, and a series of organiza- 
tional control mechanisms that keep the “right type at the bank.” 
This tends to present much frustration that might exist because 
of the low mobility rate in banking. It also lends to create 
difficult communications problems between officers and em- 
ployees, a low standard of production, a negative attitude toward 
officers, and a norm that "a bank is a good place to work because 
people let jou alone and you don’t have to work too hard.” 

^ The Use of Defense Mechanisms , 40 The third mode of adapta- 
tion, the use of defense mechanisms, is perhaps the least explored. 
As we have seen in Chapter II, in a defense reaction the individual 
distorts or denies the "facts'* in order that he may live in some sort 
o equilibrium with himself and his environment. Systematic re- 
zem-ch is so meager in this area that our illustrations are mostly 
abstracted anecdotal accounts obtained from field research. 41 We 
present a few: 


. , X T ° the fart that they are not accomplishing 

. ' “ thecompany requires. For example (one operator 

tilenrv fa jj '“1’ — don ’ t "nth too hard; this outfit has 

treating . ° U ® ' l. 11 ' 1 don’t need whatever you give them by 
wort rs, r° Ur i" 1 ° r ’ d ^ I;ov " the company doesn't want me to 

ratc^ employee/ ™|' S' T Secretary). Or (piece 

Monday anyway. Why'shotdd^IknoclTmyveU out? ^ 

Thcy may bUmc 

didn't base 'those ° rCman ^' Il! 111050 goddamned budgets. If I 
none." Or (an order d" 7 1>d ha ' c n0 problem— absolutely 

keep the sales* rndm SF’?"? ^ " Hot ° 0000 tried to 
have tor salesmen? atl s.' 8 * 11 Wlt1 ' ° self-centered thickheads we 
•ion snana^^f ' ^ "** ° C “ themselves." Or (a produc- 
we produce is custom 05:0 P r ° bloTQ we have here is that everything 
other plants. We have m ain t S ot n ° Ion S runs like most 

worker), "To hell with it." ° f CVCry ordcr '" ° r < a P‘ cc0 ’ ratC 
lives 'em. He turned in nine doTlat Say" ^ 
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"You’ve got time to make another dollar yourself,” I said 
To hell with that job!” Gus exclaimed “I'm not going to bust 
my neck any more on it! Let the day man run it ’ 42 

Another example is found in a recent study of a hospital which 
reports that the nurses partially adapt to their own inability to be 
what they believe is an effective administrator by projecting their 
limitations upon the administrative staS of the hospital As one 
nurse describes it 

"If you ask me, administration doesn’t even know we exist. If 
they did, they would get busy and solve the many annoying ad 
ministrative difficulties we have Just take scheduling They haven't 
been able to solve that at O R. (operating room) or X ray or the 
chemical laboratories If you want to help us nurses, please go up* 
stairs and make administrators out of them * 43 

Finally, workers may defend their resistance to increased mech- 
anization or to the way management is handling the change by 
blaming increased technology for unemployment 44 Centers finds 
that blaming technology for unemployment increases as one goes 
toward the lower levels of the organization 45 

c To be ambivalent ' 1 cannot make up my mind I like the 
job— yet I don’t I like the company — yet I’d leave I don’t know 
what it is, except I know it ain’t the boss or the pay ’ (a clerk- 
typist) "I run hot and cold about this outfit.” 

"I can’t seem to make up my mind if I should stay or ask for a 
transfer” (tool and die maker) 

Researcher "What lands of things do you like and dislike about 
the company? ’ 

Worker "I like the pay, I like the management — I think they re 
trying to be fair But I don’t like not being my own boss I want to 
be my own boss, I guess Here you’ve got to be on a^ schedule 
You’re always working under pressure for someone else 

d To escape from reality An increasingly used defense 
against nonsatisfying work is for die individual to detach himself 
from his work 43 4 * 43 49 For example, a group of adolescent girls 
learned to use certain semi automatic bookkeeping equipment 
"Without advance notice.” as one girl put it. ">ou suddenly realize 
you can work and at the same time think of a million other things 
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You know what I mean, daydream. You feel free." This phenome- 
non of da) dreaming is true for all girls studied to varying degrees. 
Some girls do quite extensive daydreaming while others do a lesser 
amounL Although enough cases of the latter arc not available, 
speculation suggests that these girls (1) are of lower intelligence, 
or (2) have personalities which do not require too much emotional 
expression, or (3) arc apathetic about their work. The mastery 
of the machines seems to occur when the girl is able to use the 
machine but think of a million other things excepting the 
machines. 


The reader might immediately wonder if the daydreaming 
affects the girls' accuracy. In all the cases the reply "no” may be 
given quickly and definitely. All girls except one make it a point 
to mention that the most accurate work is done when they are 
thinking about activities other than their work. The two working 
supervisors confirm these results. 

The subjects of their daydreams are varied, usually, consisting 
of personal occurrences or daydreams of rather long romantic 
travels, or da>dreams related to romantic jobs. Interestingly enough, 
concerning travels, some of the girls take their cue as to what 
•bfy are S°‘ n S l o go to "this morning” from the music 
" i . ,. tS * nto bookkeeping department. We may obtain 
an indication of sorts of things the girls think about in the quota- 
tions presented below. 

°* t ^ ie mac ld n e actually means that the person 
?h^,U hC <, ab “ ty - t0 “P*™ 5 h «self the function. It is as 
V 8 * * _ 3ct i ulre5 **>e ability to compartmentalize herself and 
/° m ’ one °‘ girls put it, "a machine that’s as cold 
a. a cucumber and couldn’t possibly have a heart.’’ 

F^' b "°" 1 r *' h »"8 o' Then l,ft became bearable, 
you may thint fa'll” 10 th ' lnact ° ! daydreaming (Blushes) You low 
the job and ihinl abou7ft"Znd”f U1 ” a " 1 “me into 

other things I didn’t realue I S ° WOIT y ,n S err I think about 
the less thinking I do nn f* Thli would go on for hours, 

•oncentra,; on^ job.7 "le’timu ' TI ° r ’ 1 “ 1 


The muue helps, u help, a„ asrfullot. 
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No, there s no limit to what I think Mostly you know, personal things 
I dream as long as I m posting I m accurate as long as I m not thinking 
about the work. ° 

It was a long time before I felt at home— six months Id say Bat it 
wasn't long after that when I picked up good speed. Now I can work 
one of those machines with no trouble My mind is a million miles away 
I guess I JI get fired for this, but honestly I never concentrate on that 
machine Every time I do, I make errors I find that I can go on for hours 
being away from my work while working It s funny, but I do it and I 
know other girls do il Once in a while your mind returns to the job 
and you suddenly realize that you are at work. I think of most anything 
—my family, my life, any arguments with my husband, my girl friends oh, 
just anything 

The Industrial Fatigue Research Board 51 studies in fatigue, 
boredom, and monotony conclude that individuals' abilities to 
detach themselves from their work greatly helps their adaptation 
to boredom and monotony Daydreaming and mind wandering are 
prevalent among most of the workers studied . 62 

Fromm , 63 however, questions the implication that daydreaming 
indicates a healthy state He states 

It must also be questioned whether the freedom for daydreaming and 
reverie which mechanized work gives is as positive and healthy a factor 
as most industrial psychologists assume Actually, daydreaming is a symp- 
tom of lacking relatedness to reality It is not refreshing or relaxing — it is 
essentially an escape with all the negative results that go with escape 

e To develop psychosomatic illnesses Another type of de 
fensive mechanism which has hardly been studied is the one by 
which the individual transforms a psychological problem into a 
physiological one On the top management level, ulcers is a well 
Aromr CKo ihe employee level, there is in 

creasing evidence that employees are developing dubious back* 
iches, headaches, and run-down feelings, to adapt to anxieties 
hey tend to experience on die job 64 
Individual Apathy and Noninvolvement Apathy, lack of m 
erest, and nomnvolveraent are types of defense mechanisms dial 
nay be becoming so popular that they require special emphasis 
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The basis of these defenses, we have pointed out, is the continuous 
frustration, conflict, and failure an employee experiences. 

Let us picture an employee whom we may call Dick. He works 
on an assembly line and finds that he cannot obtain minimal per- 
sonality expression on his job. He is frustrated. From the studies 
of frustration it is hypothesized that Dick will lend to regress to 
a more childlike state. 55 He will not be as "mature” as he was 
before he was frustrated. This "primitivation” (regression) of his 
personality may cause him (1) to leave the situation, (2) to try 
to change the work situation constructively or destructively, (3) to 
accept (internalize) the tension and "hang on,” i.e., keep working. 

If Dick accepts the third possible course, 50 he places himself in 
a difficult situation. On the one hand, his predisposition for health 
and maturity puts pressure on him to leave. He feels his own 


pressure to leave. On the other hand, if he decides to stay, 57 he 
must create new self-pressures to overcome the ones caused by his 
own desire to leave and to remain healthy. Dick is surrounded by 
us own pressures. He may blame management for creating the 
assembly line world but he also knows they are not forcing him to 
stay. He is forcing himself to stay. If he blames anyone for being 
wnere he is. he blames himself. The tension that builds up tends 
° ** human ineffectiveness. Recent research suggests 

j. B, ear y 1 at sucb tension leads to a decrease in self-confi- 
nce, an increase in aggression, » and regression.'” 

imnort™ ^ °r ,' C ^ 10 himself is to reduce the psychological 
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search sug^a*^^'™ 10 " for Dick t0 make. The existing re- 
to conflict, frustration ' mp .'° yee may 'uccumbing 
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the first few years of work for many of them present a sencms 
problem of declining satisfaction Workers m the age period from 
the middle twenties through the early thirties usually have lower 
morale than at any other age 61 Chinoy, 62 in an analysis of worker 
aspirations, concludes that once they have become married and 
middle aged, workers begin to accept their fate, do not fight the 
job, and realize chat there is no future for them in the traditional 
sense 

There is ample evidence to show that adaptation by becoming 
apathetic is increasing on the individual level and spreading to the 
group level Focusing on the individual level, a number of studies 
corroborate the prediction Dahlstrom, 63 as a result of an in 
tensive study of a large organization, reports the existence of 
worker apathy One of his major conclusions a strong correlation 
between apathy and the degree to which the job is specialized and 
standardized, illustrates the hypothesis derived from this analysis 
Davis and Josselyn, in their study of how individual employees 
increase work stoppages, dearly relate the decrease in production 
to the personal motivation of the employee They slate 

The operator uses the same work methods and continues to work at the 
same rate of speed whenever the operation is performed but introduces 
more and longer tt/ork stoppages as the day progresses Since the major 
part of the work stoppages are personal delays directly controlled by the 
operator , this may explain how productivity is increased under condi 
tiom of high mouvaUon Accordingly, increases in productivity would 
result from decreasing personal delays, not from decreasing the effective 
operation time®* 

Davis and Josselyn report that cumulative loss in productive 
working time is about 30 per cent Delays and work stoppages in 
crease significantly as the day progresses Dunng the afternoons 
there tends to be a significant increase in personal delays, work 
stoppages, time away from work. These delays and work stoppages 
cluster about the operations natural stopping points T us we 
see that operators do find the opportunity to regulate the speed 
with which they work and that the speed is not only a function of 
the nature of the job but also the individuals level of aspiration 
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•with regard to such criteria as personal satisfaction or sense of 
achievement/ 1 -' 

Argyris suggests that employees cannot completely block up 
their need for self actualization while at work. However, he h) 
pothesizes that they may decrease tire number of their needs the) 
want to express while at work It is as if the employee consciously 
reasons, ‘ O K , if I am going to work in a situation that prevents 
need satisfactions then I will decrease the possibility for, and the 
degree of, frustrauon and conflict by decreasing the number of 
needs that I expect to have fulfilled while working on the job " If 
the dissatisfaction continues, the employee can take another step 
He can reason, ' Since decreasing the number of needs is not 
enough, I will also decrease the psychological importance these 
needs have for me, while working in this organization " Xo use 
the personality theory presented previously, the employee blocks 
the expression of inner needs and emphasizes the expression of 
peripheral or skm-surface needs This leads to work becoming 
colorless, uninteresting and non-ego-involving Fromm suggests 

there are good reasons for the widespread belief m man’s innate 
laziness The main reason lies in the fact that alienated work, is boring 

wIuiT^ faCl017 11121 2 grCal dCal ° f tCDS10n and b««dity is engendered, 

“ leads to an asenion against the work one is doing and everything 
connected svith il m 
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tremely high importance were a resultant of the employees’ attempt 
to adapt to the abnormal work situation 
These results hold true irrespective of age, sex, and kinds of 
leadership and are obtained in situations where over 90 per cent of 
the employees report they do not have any dose friends within the 
working force and where almost no need for “group belongingness’ 
is mentioned It seems safe to infer, therefore, that the critical 
factors causing the apathy and nommolvement are related to 
organizational structure and workflow (i e , the job) 

An analysis of the kinds of needs expressed by employees adds 
additional evidence The employees seem to need to be left alone, 
to be isolated, to be passive These needs provide excellent motiva 
tion for the employee to become apathetic and nomnvolved 

a Self responsibility — wants to be his own boss receive minimal super 
Vision and be willingly his own policeman 
b Passivity — -prefers to receive directions from others 
c Isolation — -wants to work independently from others 
d Variety — prefers many different kinds of workflow activities, 
e Security— wishes a fairly constant, predictable position as regards his 
job, his working world his future ,f 

In a recent study of employees in a large utility, Jackson con 
finned these trends He found that the majority of employees 
studied preferred jobs that are routine, have relative predictability, 
and do not require initiative and adaptability and the possibility 
of unpleasant interpersonal relationships with customers M 

Dubin, 69 in a study of 491 workers, reported that three out of 
four employees do not perceive their jobs and work places as 
central life interests for themselves These results jibe with those 
of Aigyris, who cites evidence that employes do not tend to see 
the organizational context as a place to express important needs 
Dubm continued by suggesting that the results imply ‘ the factory 
as a locale for living out a lifetime seems clearly secondary to other 
areas of central life interests " 

In a study conducted by the Survey' Research Center 82 per cent 
of 1000 employees reported they were satisfied, yet only 28 per cent 
thought they had a fairly good or very good chance to get ahead 
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Fromm describes the impact of apathy, lack of interest and iso- 
lation upon the employee as follows 

What happens to the industrial worker? He spends his best energy 
for seven or eight hours a day in producing 'something' He needs his 
work in order to make a living, but his role is essentially a passive one. 
He fulfills a small isolated function in a complicated and highly organized 
process of producuon, and is never confronted with *his product as a 
whole, at least not as a producer, but only as a consumer, provided be 
has the money to buy his product in a store He is concerned neither 
with the whole product in its physical aspects nor with its wider economic 
and social aspects He is put in a certain place, has to carry out a certain 
task, but does not participate in the organization of management of the 
work. He is not interested, nor does he know why one produces this in 
stead of another commodity — what relation it has to the needs of 
soaety as a whole. The shoes, the can the electric bulbs, are produced 
by 'the enterprise' using the machines. He is part of the machine rather 
than its master as an active agent The machine, instead of being in fa* 
service to do work for him which once had to be performed by sheer 
p ysical energy, has become his master Instead of the machine being the 
*. _ 0r hu “ un raeT Sy. Ulan has become a subsutute for the 

M , U can ^ e d*f ine d as the performance of acts which 

cannot yet be performed by machines" 

T,,^LT m T aI evid4n “ suggests that if individuals reduce the 
number and potency of the needs that they expert a particular 
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many different nn*ei« j , 8tu ^' to P managers expressed as 
1 “ dld *0 400 employees Moreover, 75 per 
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cent of these needs are classified as having "high" or "extremely 
high” importance. 

An analysis of the kind of needs expressed by top management, 
shows the following to be most frequently expressed: 

a. Directive — initiating action for others. 

b. Variety— prefers many and different kinds of workflow 
activities. 

c. Challenge-accepting — accepting work which represents a 
challenge to the intellectual abilities. 

d. Problem-solving-minded — continually solving administra- 
tive problems and creating new solutions. 

e. Success seeking— achieving goals quickly and successfully. 
There is a tendency to overwork in order to reach the goal. 

f. Organizatonally upward mobile — tending to advance in 
the organizational hierarchy. 

B. Group Adaptation 

The individual adapts to the impact of the organization 73 by any 
one or some combination of: (1) leaving the organization, (2) 
dimbing the organizational ladder, (3) using defensive mecha- 
nisms, and 4) becoming apathetic and disinterested. These are all 
adaptive mechanisms and therefore need fulfilling. People will 
want to maintain these adaptive behaviors. 

In order to guarantee their existence, the individual seeks group 
sanctions. The informal work groups are “organized" to perpetu- 
ate these adaptive processes (to reward those employees who follow 
the informal codes and to penalize those who do not) . The individ- 
ual adaptive acts now become sanctioned by the group, and there- 
fore feed back to reinforce the continuance of the individual need- 
fulfilling adaptive behavior. 

As previously mentioned, one plant manager colorfully described 
the degree of apathy when he said, "The trouble with the workers 
today is that 5 per cent work. 10 per cent think they work, and 85 
per cent would rather die than work!" Although the research does 
not confirm these figures, there is clear evidence to suggest su a 
trend. An increasing number of workers are expressing the attitude, 
“Take-it-easy; don’t-bum-yourself-out; the-company-will-be-here-to- 
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morrow ’ if this is true, why is it so? It is hypothesized that em 
ployecs, especially m the lower levels working at repetitive tasks, 
will tend to experience frustration, conflict, and failure The con 
flict tends to arise because the employees want to be creative, active, 
and independent, but they cannot One way to reduce the conflict 
is for the employee to decide not to be creative, active, and mde 
pendent while at work This leads to a state of apathy toward the 
work Knowing that psychological energy varies with the state of 
mind of the individual, we may predict low productivity once this 
psychological state sets in Thus the conflict is minimized at the 
expense of organizational and individual productivity 
The frustration we have seen, can be reduced by aggression 
Aggression is harming the object that is perceived as causing the 
rustration Thus the employees may become hostile and aggres 
owar management or toward anyone perceived to be the 

^ S J,° ll > e,r lustration or anyone supporting those who are per 
ceived to be the cause 

Unhke the other two defense mechanisms, it is much more difii 

psvchol ^T failure The best way is to experience 

bv Ae Z. i T?\ Ho " ever - lh,s 15 »« often poss.ble, ‘.nee 
the Drodu , C ° 1 ® formal work situation someone else is defining 
lhe $ ' re "S th ° f lh ' barriers to be overcome, 

lead to future hdure tl Th C 'r Vlt ‘ e! ’ !UCl ‘ “ agSreS5 ‘ 0nandap!lthy ' 

■which reduce u * vT hc formcr n,akes *0 individual tense, 
for failure if 1 rapa 1 ltIes wklc h in turn increases his chances 
of aspirnu' * 'TV"?"™ the individual to reduce his level 
not lead to sue ress' As ” aCcorn P hshln S 3 particular goal does 
failure may tend tn i„. ” re P°rted above, people experiencing 
ards of achievement lof '"fT ,n ,he,r work ,ower their 5t3n<1 
lose persistency FmV confidence ln themselves, give up quickly, 
failure s... tasks an, f refuse new methods expect 


failure escane hv ,i„ ;lna Te *use new methods expect 

r. if pe by ^teaming and develop a tendency to blame 


others 7 


reinforce the other f”^ cJlo j°S ,ca l failure therefore, feed back and 
apathy W ° e ense mechanisms of aggression and 

Q Ola lit, in ct, on Goldbnckmg, and Slowdown on the Group 
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Lmd.™ Restricting production, goldbricUng, and slowdown are 
understandable resultants of apathy, aggression, and failure. They 
are admirably suited for "getting csen" with management while 
simultaneously reducing one's efforts . 77 

Using the concept of psychological failure, Roy’s 75 following 
findings on group production restriction become explainable. Roy 
reports: 

During over half of his productive time he reduced his effort 
to much below his own accepted maximum. There were only few 
occasions that he tried to “make out” (lost interest in work and 
lower standards of achievement) . 

Like his fellow operators, he tried out a job for short sampling 
periods and gave up almost immediately if the job was not easy. 
(Lose persistency and give up quickly.) 

Many limes trial runs were never attempted if he was tore- 
warned that the job was a “stinker.” “Why bust my ass?” is a rep- 
resentative attitude (give up quickly). 

However, if Roy's data are representative, the picture may not 
be as bleak as it sounds. Roy describes a number of occasions where 
he and others “worked like hell for short periods of time,” not 
necessarily to gain more money, but “to play a game” in order to 
“overcome boredom." 

“Free” time is another occasion when the individual might ob- 
tain some psychological success. The free time accumulated by 
the men as a result of goldbricking is guarded carefully. This is 
one segment of their work day which they control ; when they can 
behave as they desire. Apparently, apathy, lack of interest, and a 
low level of aspiration have become so much a part of the employees 
and their culture that when given an opportunity they use their 
leisure time in creating nonconstructive, passive, non-ego-involving 
activities. This behavior is quite common for people experiencing 
psychological failure. Dalton and Roy 79 report that most em- 
ployees may be observed “shooting the breeze,” or “reading news- 
papers in the toilets/' The only creative work observed was “gov- 
ernment work,” which consisted of making illegal devices and pic- 
tures to short-cut production or to repair parts damaged by men 
in other departments so that repair tickets might be avoided, and 
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making equipment for their autos and homes 
The frequency of occurrence of quota restriction, goldbncking 
and slowdowns is documented by several studies Beginning with 
Roy, we note that waste time in his plant lasted from 3 to 6 hours 
a working day Roy himself hit his peak when he worked 3h hours 
out of 8 

The representative attitude of the worker seemed to be "They re 
not going to get much work out of me for this pay " If the piece 
rates continued to be low and if the jobs came often and were 
long the employees continued to systematically slow down their 
producuon by * dogging it along ” 

Roy summarizes some of his conclusions on the influence of the 
group to induce him to slowdown and goldbrick as follows 


“speculate with some objective evidence on the degree ol 
pointed ! ‘"j P ractltcd on non male-out piecework. It was 

rate of s 6 1 had been restricting production at a 

one of me h ° TO ° Ut 8 “ >>y the output achieved b T 

per cent, w„h Z™ a 1 "" he mXi S° Wb nclung Efficiency had been 56 
r pOM,b,1,U « » ’8 per cent production sn 
mean fulfillment of* ° 80,dbrick ' In S did nut in this particular case 
q»“ ST. tOT the conversion was m 

In addition I essayed aT'Z", 75 p,T “ nt cfficitnc y 
couun to piece wort enlHl, “ raate on dayworl goldbncling. first 
Tim esumate was otuinM bf^. 2 ”‘'' y 

alter it was timed The o„r “? pInnB output on a job before and 

as low as 40 per cent no ki °. C ° 5aenc y Was determined to be at l east 
in production a anch^and 18^ CCnt * v?,t * 1 ^0 per cent improvement 
possibility But like the M 1 r ^ Cent lnj P rov «nent an immediate 
*wtdi was to quota restr.r* ° piccew0f k goldbncking just ated the 
Roy’S 3, tt ' a, ° n *° possibilities were never realized. 

Slav, down as follow* 1 ” ^ possibIc seventy of rate setting anti 


I have indicated that the waned 

six-month period va$ t *r» *,_ W on m y oym quota restriction for 
lor the <60 6 quota ""T 8 I "-as 85 per cent efficer 

forma nee and thus could fcav Urs P 111 ,n by my own standards of p< 
abandoning quota linutat™, 5 .'"creased production by 21 per cent 1 
tny wastage of 2 hours a day on quo 
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restriction during the last two months of employment is accepted as 
characteristic of the behavior of more seasoned operators efficiency would 
be 75 per cent with immediate possibilities for a 53 3 per cent increase 
m production on quota jobs Also by experimenting with twenty jobs 
Which represented 58 per cent of the total piecework hours put in during 
a ten month period and which offered earning possibilities beyond quota 
limits I derived an estimate of potential quota restriction of 29 
hours a day Tins restriction represented an efficiency of 64 per cent 
With possibilities for a 57 per cent increase in production 

Moore, 81 summarizing ten years of attitude measurement by the 
Industrial Relations Center at the University of Chicago concludes 
that worker enthusiasm and motivation are not high One third 
of the American workers are apathetic and indifferent about their 
work and their relations with the company Production workers 
typically show a lack of interest in the company as a whole 82 
jRenck, reporting on research involving 4,345 semiskilled pro- 
duction workers m 14 companies states, 83 
“The feelings and attitudes of production workers toward their 
work situation are at best lukewarm They do not have strong 
feelings of involvement and integration with the company as 
it is true of Executives and First Line Supervisors 

Brown 84 believes that worker apathy, disinterest and resistance 
to change are so great that they are key factors in preventing 
England from increasing her national income (without additional 
capital) He suggests that if the employee apathy decreased 
England could increase her national income by one-half within 
a five year period Brown also cites research in America and 
England which shows that employee attitudes of apathy and in 
difference were key factors in production Controlling for tech 
nology, type of product, availability of raw material, number of 
employees and management, the production lime for a particular 
boat varied in shipyards from 60 to 200 days 
Turning to the employees* own reports in a poll conducted 
by the Opinion Research Corporation m 1945, 49 per cent of all 
the manual workers interviewed answered that a man should pro- 
duce as much as he can but 41 per cent answered he should 
not do his best, but only 'turn out the average amount. 
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Drucker 8 ® confirms the existence of output restriction among 
■workers. Mathewson 87 presents evidence for its existence among 
office employes and even among executives. He concludes that 
restriction is a widespread institution, deeply entrenched in the 
•working habits of American labouring people,” and that “under- 
■work and restriction are greater problems than overspeeding 
and overwork,” and finally, "the efforts of managers to speed up 
vvor mg people have been offset by the ingenuity of the workers in 
developing restrictive practices." 88 

One important consequence of apathy is to decrease the 
possible conflict and failure that an employe might feel if be 
. mtes om the codes and policies defined by management. As 
ng as t ese codes have little potency for the emplojce, he will 
rTv-JTh? I**' heiltant or guilty about breaking them. Recent 
« ?j 0!mmscn and and Stmland, Thorley. and 

tor ileviaiin t ,tra ‘ e *“ mulL The y Bod that feelings of failure 
, m r up r,0rm! decreased if strength of at- 
to the group mLteT a " d '' P m!mlar isiue « not important 

and™^"^^ apath * Iact of 

innuence the tviv* r • p l° 5ee culture is that it may act to 
stewards and fore^n mduals who ultimately become shop 
Lieberman* 2 found ft,., , 

foremen and stewards a;a emplo y ees who were selected to be 
pro-union attitudes resn P 05 ’ 1 ” 6 pro-management or 
management and anti-uSn'^' ” ‘buy were auU- 

rbeir selection on demow .t.’ rH P ecu ' e ly. Lieberman explains 
able, more upward mohU^ P J C ^ Unds ^ mcn were more 
sibility may be that the 30 m ° re sta ^^ e )- However, another pos- 
'olvement, and aggressio^^ S ,?* ecle< * rnirrored the apathy, nonin- 
agement and toward the” ^ ^ ee culture toward man- 

had confidence enough T Umon * n a way that the emplojees 
or to accept them (in thp ^ CCt them ( in czsc o{ the stewards) 
research to surest that •« ° f lhe fore men). There is ample 

5j . lhdr ,^ ou P as being av^are Tf *° ** perceivcd 

fil!in g them. 6 e of lhei r needs and capable of ful- 
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According to our analysis, this apathy, nomnvolvement, and 
aggression ‘ in’ the employee culture are due to the dependence, 
subordination, and so forth that the employees (or union mem 
bers) experience It also follows from the framework that the 
dependence and subordination should decrease as one goes up 
the chain of command Thus, one would expect as the employees 
became foremen or stewards their opportunity for self actualita 
tion would increase The increase in self actualization in turn 
would tend to decrease the necessity for apathy, nomnvolvement, 
and aggression If this occurs die negative feelings toward manage 
mentTnd/or the union leaders should decrease Lteb rnuin 
reports that as soon as the employees accept and P' a J 
of the foremen or stewards, they do acquire pro-management 

and pro-union attitudes, respectively erses 

The logics of formal organization seem lost when one immeises 

that 

a Workers will make an all out response to tim e studied 

b Workers will work at a normal P a “ * wl , , be „„ mtergroup prob- 
When proper study methods are used 

c. There will be no light and n ” Io °” /"xtra money received by 
d The nonincentive worker "HI ac«pr-heexua 
incentive workers as compensation for exua effort 

There are, however, a 

according to the names m real life 

in the literature and all sorts P apparently have 

Workers dtsl.ke rate busters and rate buster yy 
little love for the workers ploye es hold strong feelings 

Homans'* points out that P 1 ' ^ ups studied, there 
toward rate busters and rate bu! '‘ ® ower lim ns of work Anyone 
existed clearly defined u PP er , d hereby worked in ac 
who exceeded the upper ll ™“ < de s.gn) was a rale buster 
cordauce writ the and pressure was brought 

Rate-busters were definitely u 
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upon them by the use of physical force, sarcasm, the use of 
vectives, and group ostracism. 

Some of the informal group norms that arose tv ere: 

You should not turn out too much work. If you do, you are a 
‘rate buster.’ 

You should not turn out too little work. If you do, you are a 
‘chiseler.’ 

You should not tell a supers isor anything that will react to the 
detriment of an associate. If you do, you are a ‘squealer/ 

You should not attempt to maintain sodal distance or act 
o cious If you are an inspector, for example, vou should not act 
like one. r 1 


„ ^ ate k“ stcrs tend to follow management’s assumptions and 
make all-out responses to incentives” Interestingly, the re* 
,° Dalton and Roy« suggests that rate busters tend to 
have 2 SS rcss,ve ly a* d with hostility towards others, (2) be 
g d mm*, minded, and prejudiced. (3) mistrust most of the 

manner ^ ^ *** V ' 0rk; and ( 4 ) in ™ 350631 


S’ pl .° KK rcc! I ,roca " vrith intense dislike c r the rate- 
One cmnl K 'T 11 '"" 1 ^ te P t * n almost complete isolation. 
One employee descrtbes a cate buster as follows" 

• D g that hT couldn't** *° overbearing and domineer- 

wUl himself He treated ho 

nothing he can’t do on* I 'v ' = hi5 '“P^’nrs the same way There’s 

s ‘ d ° °" a Uth '- ^Sh- We couldn’t replace htm. 

the following ** two of thrir workers in 
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Thus the men whose behavior is closest to the assumptions 
made by the formal organization tend to be disliked, asocial, prej 
udiccd, and rigid 

Formalizing Small Groups (Trade Unions) Up to now we note 
that the individual adapts on the psychological level and on 
.he smell informal group level The latter are .nmally created 
to sanction and therefore perpetuate those activities that the 
work group on any level of the organisation finds t need fulfil ling 
However, if the company decides to disband the ^formal ac- 
tivities, in die final analysis they could be defended by the em 
ployees only by threatening to do harm to the prod. acme pro«ss 
(e g , strike, slow down) Such measures are not easily used and 
psychological and financial costs on both ' ,de! are h 8 die 
Management's formal power is basically denved ”ds f wee 
employees dependent on management for their ^ rds direc 
tions, positions, and so forth » It follows logt« .Ujtam .he^bove 
that one way for the employees to reduce ch ^ d P and pIatt 

take away some of lhc , 0 Coleman-? this is an 

it within their own control A E As McGr cgor 98 states, 

important basis for the rise of tra attempted to place 

•And to the extent to which J“Xnly a desire 

restrictions upon management s au y , dependence of 

for power, but a conscious and a 

the workers upon their bosses M mgo „ ng evidence-' 

Twentieth Century Fund study " are fm!trated 

Bakke 103 reports that «orkenjom ^ ^ b J c needs a s the 
in and anxious about their control over their own 

desire to have independence in d^ ^ w ork in their 

affairs, understanding degree of creature 

world, a feeling of integrity, 

comforts the employees must reach 

In order to create trade "" h ’ liuca l world, where their 
outride die organisation mt< > . P ^ system) - man for 
power and managements (due : 0 10 P [h e employees 

man, equal Once trade unions , hro ugh the formal 

can sanction many of died m2aU „ n 
power residing m the union as an orga 
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The employes now live between two sets of dependencies 
They depend upon both management and the trade union 
leaders Theoretically, the critical difference is that the former de 
pendence is mandatory while the latter is voluntary In actual 
practice, however, it is common knowledge that trade unions are 
becoming increasingly formalized and routmized Many have 
already reached the stage where a primary objective is to main 
tain themselves internally and adapt to their external environ 
menL 

In order to do this the unions tend to organize themselves by 
creating a formal organization whose structure is based upon the 
principles of chain of command, unity of direction, task speaali 
zation and span of control The moment this occurs, they become, 
in administrative makeup (not necessarily in philosophy) similar 
to other industrial organizations The members become depend 
cnt, passive, and subordinate to their trade union officers To the 
extent that they desire to actualize themselves in the trade union 
organization, they will be frustrated and experience conflict 
and failure Once this occurs, the adaptive behavior predicted 
above in relation to the formal industrial structure can be pre 
dieted to manifest itself in the union 
Evidence that these adaptive behaviors may be found in trade 
union locals is increasingly becoming available Rosen and 
Rosen 103 in a recent study of trade union organization point up 
the fact that trade union members are increasingly finding the 
initiation of decisions and enforcement of policy to be turned over 
to the new full time paid union leaders Neufeld goes as far as 
to describe these leaders as a new managerial class To be sure, the 
degree of control exercised by the trade umon leadership vanes 
with locals and may even vary within the same local xw Not all 
unions are bureaucratically bound Some do have a high degree 
of democracy 103 *<* Nevertheless, the trend seems to be definitely 
toward greater bureaucratization 103 10s Kopald , u0 

Howe and AVidick , 111 Hardman , 112 Taft , 113 ns an( j Shister 116 
are other researchers who conclude that slowly but surely the trade 
unions arc becoming more bureaucratic (1 e., organizing them 
selves according to the pnnciples of formal organization) so that 
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decision making and decision implementing are increasingly cen 
tralized m and controlled by the officers Coleman provides 
evidence that trade union leaders are becoming bureaucratically 
onented when he concludes that the most frequent ideal held by 
leaders related to why members should attend the meetings is that 
The meeting will produce an attentive audience receptive to 
reports from the leadership and active only when activity can 
be directed elsewhere than against the leadership 117 

As is hypothesized above as bureaucratization increases the 
trade unions should be faced with the same human problems as 
is management For example one should find apathy lack, of 
interest goldbncking and lack of ego-imolvement 

In a study of six locals m the Cleveland Ohio area Miller and 
Young 118 conclude that the most prevalent attitude toward the 
union was uninterested allegiance and acceptance 


But this acceptance or allegtancc usually does not cany tuth « * 
ingness to give of time and effort which srould contribute >° » be'te' 
understanding of the problems and result in a more r0,t 

in the functioning of the group in its efforts to so ve i s p b , 

Let George do it seem, to typify the attitude of mo , ; muon tnetnbm 
when the expenditure of effort for the union comes be ore I diem 
members are quite willing to accept bench, s resulting from die efforts 
of others 119 

Miller and Rosen”" in a study of attitudes toward shop stew 

ards confirm these results , ntcrCJt 

There are some who suggest that member ap hy^d unin em 
,n local unton meet.ngs (when contract negot.at.ons arc^ not 
mtnent) are stgns of confidence sn the trade union: lradenhtp a n 
not as is suggested abose resuItanB o the^,?, ^ ^ u „ 1C 
zational structure 120 This may be t 

rase that in ihe union leaders 

a The members have confidence How 

to handle justly relam ely less iiuportan contract nc- 

ever when it comes to someth, ng scry important 

^'““SraotoTta^nfidcnce ,n the trade union 
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leaders but do hate confidence in management not to take any 

unjust or underhanded actions 

c. The members hate confidence m both management and 
trade union leaders 

Unfortunately, there are few empirical studies to test these 
hypotheses Rosen and Rosen, however, report indirect evidence 
to illustrate the first hypothesis Union members seem to want 
unionism to be primarily job oriented as indicated both by their 
apparent lack of enthusiasm for union political action and by 
their concern with discussion of shop problems 121 
Recently in studies conducted by Purcell Stagner, and Kerr, 
support for the third hypothesis has been found. Purcell, 113 m a 
three-year study where 385 packinghouse workers, foremen, and 
union leaders were interviewed, reported 

The rank and file workers -want both their company and union to 
coexist. 

The desire for a union is so great that Even while opposing their 
leaders they (workers) would not think of being without their union 
Seventy five per cent tenaciously hold on to their union allegiance Nor do 
Swifts advanced personnel policies woo them away from it. 

Stagner, after extensive research m eight establishments re 
ported We were at once impressed with the fact that those 
establishments ranking high m percentage of responses favorable 
to the company also ranked high in responses favorable to the 
union m 

Finally, Kerr states 

Mutual emotional acceptance and cooperation between management 
and union had tended to structure employees satisfaction attitudes along 
integrated rather than divisive lines Evidence for this is a positive 
?tS5wswan ol correlation between the total score* on the 

management-oriented ballot and the union-oriented ballot of 74 Con 
nected for attenuation th s value increases to unity suggesting that per 
sonnel no longer carry either -or exclusive allegiance attitude* m 

In short, there is evidence that the apathy of trade union mem 
bers can be caused by the organizational structure of the union 

Summarizing to this point 
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]) There is a fundamental incongruence between the demands 
of the organization and the needs of healthy individuals. 

2) Employees may adapt to the conflict by a number of measures, 
one of which is to create informal groups to reduce the degree 
of dependency upon management. 

3) Once informal groups prove useful, the employees will want to 
perpetuate them by formalizing them, thus giving rise to trade 
unionism. 

4) Trade unionism, in order to maintain itself, must organize. 
Basically, it organizes itself in the same way as does management. 

5) To the extent that formal organizational principles are used, 125 
the trade union leaders will experience with its members the 
same problems management is experiencing with its employees 
(e.g., apathy and lack of interest). 

6) It is important for an adminstrator to be aware that, according 
to this scheme, trade unions are adaptive mechanisms. They exist 
because workers are trying to achieve the organization’s goals in 
spite of the dependence, passivity, and submissiveness that they 
experience. 126 

Emphasis on Monetary and Other Material Rewards. Implicit 
in the above material is a causal trend from the conflict of the 
individual and organization to increased feelings of apathy, lack 
of interest, goldbricking, and rate setting. These resultants are 
all predictable ways of adaptation based upon psychological re- 
search. There is a definite trend, therefore, that dissatisfied 
workers will tend to decrease the psychological importance of 
their work and emphasize the material aspects. 

This leads to the proposition that increasingly the employees 
will not "use” work as an area from which to get satisfaction. 
They will tend to feel, as one employee put it, "Let’s get our 
31.92 an hour and live outside ” of the work situation. Thus 
money becomes important not only because it provides the netess^ 
ties of life but because it is a symbol (unconscious) of being paid 
off by management for being required to work under unsatis- 
factory conditions. , 

Blum 12T gives evidence of the desire to get away from work an 
"live” outside. He finds that workers are anxious to leave their 
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ivork. They rush out oi the plums making certain they do not lose 
a minute when “quitting lime' comes Most employees report 
that they work in the plant in order to make money "to live 
outside 

An unusual experimental study that taps factors in depth 
•with a relatively large sample (219 women in seven factories in 
Sweden) provides more evidence for the increasing importance of 
money Smith and Lund report that employes are not neces- 
sarily aware of their own inner needs Money is a factor used 
by many to rationalize their lack of self satisfaction on the job 
Thus the women studied overemphasized the importance of money 
for them, whereas they deemphasized their need for satisfying 
human relationships, which is exactly what we predict- Because 
of the conditions described previously, the workers will tend to 
deemphasize the importance of human relationships and for 
them substitute and put emphasis on money 

While most female workers tended to overemphasize the importance 
of payment and similar factors they often were not conscious of the 
problem of personal relationship and dissatisfaction with the latter was 
partly projected into accepted scapegoats of complaint. 1 ” 

Ling, Wilson, and Briggs 129 provide further evidence A sample 
of 139 male and female workers was studied to determine the 
degree of readjustment to work after medical psychiatric rehabili 
tation They report that of the workers who were not able to 
obtain need satisfactions from their present jobs (21 per cent of 
the total sample) but who were working full ume (most of them 
to the satisfaction of their employers), all felt most strongly the 
lack of job security and dissatisfaction with the pay The re 
searchers conclude, "The sub-group (of dissatisfied workers) 
emphasize more the material aspects of work like the pay, the 
conditions of work, and the welfare amenities, and less the social 
and emotional factors These results confirm previous conclusions 
that workers who are not satisfied tend to pm their hopes on 
the material aspects of work 120 Chinoy 1 * 1 concludes that automo- 
bile workers by the time they reach middle age realize that their 
jobs are not and never will be satisfying and that advancement for 
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them will be difficult They adapt he reports, by placing an even 
greater emphasis on employment, security, constant increases in 
iv ages, and the increased consumption of material goods More- 
over, he confirms the Ling Wilson Briggs studies when he reports 
that workers who could have left their jobs for new ones which 
would increase their sense of independence and control did not 
They rationalized their weaknesses and lack of motivation by 
blaming management, 'the times, and many other institutions 
that govern the pursuit of wealth 
Friedman and Havighurst , 132 m a study of over 600 steel 
workers, miners, sales persons, skilled workers, and doctors con 
elude that, ' Workers at the lower skill and socio economic levels 
regard their work more frequently as merely a way to earn a living 
and in general recognize fewer extra financial meanings in their 
work than do workers of high skill and socioeconomic levels" 
It is important to note that it was primarily the unskilled workers 
who saw money as the primary reason for work This is consistent 
with our hypothesis that this phenomenon occurs primarily in 
employees at the lower end of the chain working at unskilled 
jobs One retired worker describes the situation bluntly in his 
answer to the following question 
Q Was there anything you liked about the job? 

A No, I C3n t think of anything It was hard hard work and I wouldn t 
go through it again 

Wife Come now honey you couldn t have worked there all those 
years and not found something you liked 

A There is nothing I can think of — only the money — I couldn t think 
of anything else 1M 

Reigel J34 in a study of employee interest in company success 
m eight corporations, notes that half of the respondents report 
economic incentive as the best means to increase their interest in 
the company, while less than one third report human incentives 
Viteles 135 presents evidence that management reinforces the 
employee behavior in emphasizing money because they believe 
that the worker is primarily motivated by money 

Moreover, others suggest that industry fosters the importance 
of more money through advertising offering easy ere it. 
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other techniques to increase the employees' needs to buy more 
material goods Thus we have a vicious cycle composed of the 
following components: (1) the industrial work situation frustrates 
the employee; (2) the employee partially responds by placing great 
emphasis on material rewards; (3) the unions fight to obtain these 
material rewards; (4) management not only gives the rewards, but 
(5) reinforces the importance of them through advertising cam- 
paigns, which (6) reinforces the employees' desire for still more 
material rewards, and we are right back where we began. 

In short, there may be a new norm arising. Apathy, lack of in- 
terest, goldbriching, and lack of identification may become part 
of what a worker learns and expects The workers themselves 
deemphasize the human aspects and overemphasize the material 
ones II so, management and trade unions may be partially re- 
sponsible. 

In numerous cases, instead of trying to do something about the 
fundamental causes of apathy, management has responded by 
providing more material benefits, such as playgrounds, baseball 
teams, cafeterias, bonuses, company papers, and suggestion 
schemes. None of these attack the fundamental problems. On the 
contrary, they may help to maintain and reinForce the conflict 
because they "tell" the workers, “Okay, we’ll do our best to make 
your life a happy one outside of the immediate job environment 
that you experience. In other words, we will give you all sorts of 
material rewards if you will please continue to produce in spite 
of the human difficulties that you will experience while at work." 

The limitations of such a policy are illustrated by Jaques in a 
new report continuing depth analysis of the Glacier Metal Com- 
pany. As a result of numerous observations, interviews, and group 
discussions (many of them on a clinical level), Jaques 188 reported 
that outside the work-situation benefits do not substitute for frus- 
trations caused while on the job. If a realistic attack is to be 
made on the human problems it must be directed at the cause, 
namely, the total work situation in which the employee is em- 
bedded. 3 

If the analysis is valid, we are entering an era where the em- 
ployee will be paid for his dissatisfaction on the job and where 
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he wifi have his tendencies to become more materialistic and less 
human (unknowingly) reinforced by management s action We will 
enter an era where, as Fromm points out 

There is no frame of reference left which is manageable ob- 
servable which is adapted to human dimensions While our eyes and ears 
receive impressions only in humanly manageable proportions our con 
cept of the world has lost just that quality, it does not any longer cor 
respond to our human dimensions 15T 
Dissatisfaction apathy boredom lack of joy and happiness a sense of 
futility and vague feeling that life is meaningless are the unavoidable 
results of this Situation This socially patterned syndrome o f pathology 
may not be tn the awareness of people, it may be covered by a frantic 
flight into escape activities or by a craving for more money power, 
prestige m But the weight of the latter motivations is so great only be- 
cause the alienated person cannot help seeking for such compensations 
for his inner vacuity not because these desires are the natural or most 
important incentives for work XSJ 

Dracker makes the same observation when he states 
For the great majority of automobile workers the only meaning of the 
job is in the pay check not in anything connected with the work or the 
product. Work appears as something unnatural a disagreeable meaning 
less and stultifying condition of getting the pay check devoid of dignity 
as well as of importance No wonder that this puts a premium on slovenly 
work, on slowdowns and on other tricks to get the same pay check with 
Jess work 110 


The workers seem to accept the new material goals In fact re- 
search shows that they are continually pressuring the union to 
ask for more wages and benefits and greater job security 141 This 
is not to say that workers will not accept and appreciate such bene- 
fits They will It is suggested that such benefits will tend to 
maintain the fundamental conflicts and reinforce in the era 


pfoyees' minds, the importance of wages snd (he like 
Reynolds finds that, fundamentally, wages and security are 
very important for the employees, especially at the ^ ouCr cvc s 
(where presumably the insecurity is the highest and where the 
loyalty to the company is probably the lowest) Thne findings 
are confirmed by several studies covering 1 1.0 00 worlen where 
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the porkers report that 30b security and wages are most important 
o them Studies conducted b> the life insurance industry find 
that wages are most important in the eyes of the respondents ” s 

survey 1 ‘ 000 employees concluded that stages are the 
greatest cause of dissatisfaction 118 
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in terms of their own self conception it follows that the child will 
tend to make part of his self concept those inodes of adaptation 
found useful by the parents Thus the child may be taught any 
one of a combination of the following modes of adaptation 
a Don t expect happiness on the job He ought to expect 
frustration and tension As one parent said I \e told him not to 
knock himself out He s young full of piss and vinegar He thinks 
he s going out and find a job that he likes I have to laug at t e 
kid He told me the other day not me he said I m not going to 
work at anything I don t like I told him he s got a rude shock 
awaiting him As I told him you think your old man is tough 
wait till you meet up with your bossl , 

Teaching a child not to expect happiness decreases the degree 
oE frustration he will probably experience when he enter, th. 
factory If one expects dissatisfaction then w en 
faction does occur it will not have as much of an impac 

e L ZV'rPrTn'L d work Hard to become . member 

°TZ S ;:7U join the union, gam renmri.y, don . work too 
hard, don t work too little Keep in the ^ ^ M tmm 

e Once you have seniority take it easy 
They ll show you the ropes 

f Make as much money as you can 

g Make enough mono, ^ ££ * mo de of adap- 

It is impossible to say ahead of t ' ndj upon hls family 

tation any given individual will a P hlJ wor t and 

life his schooling his playmates i change hts modes 

the climate Moreover the same individual can clung 
of adaptation at different times , t on ]« under specifc 
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heat will result until he knows the type of battery used, the wire, 
the external conditions, and so on Similarly, a social scientist 
cannot predict how much a person will regress under frustration 
until he knows the individual’s personality and the conditions 
under which he lives 

There is some evidence, however, that helps us predict (within 
relatively wide tolerances) the possible behavior of groups of 
individuals ° r 

BaUte s" 9 results based upon intensive interviews of workers 
clearly related the decrease m the level of aspiration of the em- 
ployee to the type of work sttuatton He noted. "Many a workrng- 
class family was integrated around the effort to provide children 

n thlr'r' ' ra,n ' ng ef l u, P mem which would make 
also hv r ,1, r?t a non working-class life. Tins desire was shared 
also by the children until they look then first ,ob. Very few 
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eports on a sample of 202 hourly produc- 
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tion workers (representing a carefully chosen sample of 14 per 
cent of the 1435 total sample) He concludes, ‘ Workers do not 
look for, nor do they expect, jobs which will give them a higher 
economic and social status within the existing organization In 
stead, they hope for the break which will relies e them of the 
anonymity and impersonality of the line 
Two examples 

I live close to the plant and make good pay — what else do I want? 
I don ( want to make a pile of dough All I want is to have my bills paid 
and keep my house 

Its hard to make plans working in that place iou never kno v what 
you are going to be doing next and with today s prices you can t get 
ahead at all I just gave up hopes I II be on the line fifteen years in 
July, and I think I can last another fifteen if I take care of myself Then 
1 11 get a job off the line — maybe a sweepers job Its not a tough job its 
easy Wouldn t that be something to end my years at Plant F in a blaze 
of glory as a sweeperl 

Hyman, 158 after a careful analysis of some 300 cases concludes, 
"Thus far the data presented show clearly that there is reduced 
striving for success among the lower classes, an awareness of 
lack of opportunity and a lack of valuation of education, normalcy, 
the major avenue to achievement of high status 
Chinoy provides further evidence when he states, ' By and 
large the (automobile workers) confine their aims to those limited 
alternatives which seem possible for men with their skills and 
resources ’ 154 

The statistical data in support of this conclusion are that only 
8 out of his 62 subjects felt they had a promising future outside 
the factory, only 5 felt they had any real hope of becoming fore- 
men within the factory, only 3 of the semiskilled group felt it 
might be possible to move vp to skilled levels The remaining 46 
subjects could see little in the way of opportunity, and hence 
reduced their goals Holhngshead 155 Caller, 155 Centers, 151 and 
Archibald 158 confirm the above findings 

Ench Fromm states that the desire to be dependent and sub- 
missive, can be learned by all classes of people 189 It is first learned 
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in the earl) family life and reinforced by the experiences one has 
m industry David Riesman goes as far as to suggest that America 
is beginning to experience a mass insecurity ivhere passive con 
formity is found in an increasing number of suburbanites ' 

Such a person tends to be shallow free with his money friendly un 
certain of himself and his values and showy with his tangible possessions 
(his car his house his wifes fur coat) Socially he belongs to the new 
middle class m business he is the bureaucrat and the salaried employee 
tmuie conformity 1 * 0 is his mode Approval from others is his big goal 
o nng m ls character no possession he owns no inheritance of name 

„ "k° ”°t C ha ’ d ° ne h3S ValuC tm «*“ ■“ °n]y worth .. tts 

effect on others He is afraid to be different.™ 
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the above activities From answers to the question, ‘ What would 
you do with an extra two hours in your day? Clarke concludes 
that a substantially greater proportion of the higher prestige 
groups would use this hypothetical increase in leisure time largely 
to implement their business and professional interests ” 183 Koma* 
rovshy* e,r reports that male urban dwellers’ participation in volun- 
tary associations increases regularly from the occupation of lowest 
status and income to those of the highest Goldhamer 181 reports 
similar results Scott, 188 in a 5 percent random sample of family 
dwelling units in Bennington, Vermont, reports that the average 
participation (for men and women) m voluntary associations in- 
creases regularly from the low to the higher classes 
According to research, frustration produces personality pnmi- 
tivation (regression) and feelings of failure Two possible ways 
for a “prirmtivized (i e , less mature) personality to adapt are 
by “blowing his top,” “working himself to death,” or * by be- 
coming apathetic about his free time’ Argyns reports that 
most of the bank employees who felt failure and frustration took 
the latter mode of adaptation Blum, 188 however, reports that pro- 
production workers are capable of taking both modes of adapta- 
tion They can work hard during week ends and/or they can 
become apathetic and listless The workers are neither * boomin' 
with enthusiasm” nor completely “dead " Another possible mode 
of adaptation is suggested by Frurokm, 110 who after studying 
1192 male and 347 female cases of first admissions with major 
mental disorders, concludes that the lower-class occupational 
groups manifest those mental disorders that are oriented against 
society and its mores (eg, alcoholism and syphilitic psychosis) 

The upper classes, on the other hand, manifest those mental dis 
orders that are oriented mainly against the self (eg, manic- 
depressive and involutional psychoses) He finds this aggression 
against society on the part of the lower-class individuals predicta- 
ble, since they perceive society as depriving them of important 
ego-satxsfactions. 

Some people may point to the increase in do-u yourself activities 
as signs that the workers do obtain satisfactions outside the job 
An analysis of these activities suggests that most of them place 
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the individual in a situation in which his abilities (1 e, primarily 
the doing abilities) find expression but in a situation in which 
he is isolated, alone, passive, and quiet, the same characteristics 
we saw that the job and the organization tend to induce in the 
individual. 

It Vvould be interesting to conduct research on the exact rela 
tionship between the tendency for increased political apathy that 
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The available research on formal organizations suggests that 
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if it is to obtain ideal expression, the formal organization will 
tend to place employees in work situations where they are depen 
dent, subordinate, and submissive This trend increases as one 
goes down the chain of command as the individual increases in 
degree of maturity, and as jobs become more and more of the mass 
production type 

3 To the extent that the requirements of the individual and 
of the formal organization are not congruent, the individual will 
tend to feel frustration, conflict, and feelings of failure 1 ” The 
individuals may ad apt by leaving working their way up the 
ladder, distorting their world through defense mechanisms be 
coming apathetic and uninterested, reducing production gold 
bricking, rate setting, creating informal groups to counteract 
the cause of the conflict (1 e , the inherent formal power of 
management and the task specialization of their work) They may 
also increase in their minds the importance of money and job 
security and decrease the importance of the human factors 1 ” 
Needless to say, the modes of adaptation are highly interdependent 
and can easily influence one another For example, Mayo and 
Lombard 177 have shown that low turnover is related to cohesive 
informal employee groups Presumably once employees create 
their informal groups they may be induced by the desire for 
group belongingness to attend the plant more frequently than 
employees who do not belong to informal groups 

4 Since these activities are adaptive, the employees will want 
to perpetuate them They create informal sanctions fcodes) and 
formalize the groups (trade unions) Thus the behavior (in 
3 above) becomes accepted behavior It is behavior that every 
"loyal worker is expected to learn 

5 The parents may decrease the possible conflict and frustra 
tion of their children by lowering their standards as to how much 
happiness they should expect from their work and/or by teaching 
them the ropes on * how not to burn themselves out 

6 It is possible to conclude that to the extent the employees 
become ego involved in the informal activities they may have 
their need structure changed The basic growth trends outlined in 
Chapter II may be modified so that neither the needs for dc- 
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pendence and passivity nor the needs for relative independence 
and activity are completely accurate. For them may be substituted 
apathy, lack of interest, and lack of ego-involvement. These needs 
in turn may be inculcated into the youth by the parents. If this 
trend is strong enough, a new feedback process may be begun 
which will permanently modify the basic growth trends. 

Turning to the impact of the organization upon the individual, 
we may begin to wonder what kind of an individual would tend 
o ee a apted and adjusted on the job. In a preliminary analysis 
inrtfr r P» riS j ° * nlerv, " ews °* 10 assembly line workers who were 
L hf i be . a P[ ed and ^fasted, it was found that they tended 
to have the following personal characteristics: 

important^ 06 m ° ne ^ 35 most important. Seniority is second most 
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important questions about the “measures” of ‘healthy organiza 
tion ’ so frequently used by some industrial psychologists It is 
assumed for example, that absenteeism, dislike of working con- 
ditions and management, and lateness to work are negative signs 
of human difficulties It may be equally valid to look upon these 
indices as positive signs of the employees trying to maintain 
mtnimum personality satisfaction and production under difficult 
psychological conditions 

These conclusions also have important implications for in 
fluencing productivity For example, Morse finds that productivity 
is a function of 


1 The strength of needs for which producmity is a path 

2 The probability that productivity will yield some degree of tension 
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that if the trend continues, the administrator will find that only 
material needs are related to productivity. This leads us to the 
already mentioned results that, as a result, a circular process is set 
in motion where higher wages (and other material rewards) for 
ansahsjaciion not only becomes a goal, but the very basis of the 
employee's life. ' 

Lewis Way in his book Man's Quest for Significance, describes 
how the worker whose job had been relieved of all social and 
Kchologica! meaning finally began to adapt by no longer per- 
of whftT^ s % 3 pleasure and a challenge, the accomplishment 
dilTerent rT.h 'I- 1 P" 0 "? 1 P rid '- The worker soon became in- 

indiffere e ,? Ua b ' s ' vor *~ I° n g 35 he was paid he was 
htad X i * T ° f " 0rk he ™ supposed to d P o. but, be- 
hostile "Gk hy a " d md,flcrcnce woAer felt humiliated and 
aum^ton h "^ ~ P ° mibi,i ^ he sho "^ "one: treated as an 
by cutting his , a! 5uch . Soon he became passively hostile 

and “"»* liberate errors. It was 
•hose who were in control." 1 ’ ^ 8 “ U bcl '' ren h!mstU and 
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Management’s Reaction and Its 
Impact Upon the Employees 


We have been unmanly concerned w.th the employees’ adapta 
uon to the formal organizational structure, such as decreases 
production and identification with the organization, mcreases 1 
waste, errors, absenteeism. richness, apathy, dtsmte^t m wo t a^ 
increase in tmportance of material (financial “P““ “ 

These are all understandable and predictable ways for relat y 
healdiy employees to adapt to the conflict, frustration, and failure 
they experience as a result of the formal organization 

A Management’s Dominant Assumptions 

The top adm.mstta.ots, however tend to diagnose pmb 

lems in another way They ohserve eir y employees 

and they conclude (1) The employecsat lazy CT 

are uninterested and apathetic <S) The employ 

crazy (4) The employees. Tea.e -rtus ^ disloyalty. 

Management blames the e P Y . and caused by the era- 
interest, and goldbnckmg as em> ^t ,f any changes 

ployees It follows Jogica ly Ranged. Thus management 

are to occur the employees must a fmudes/ to ‘sell them 

initiates programs to ' change ted in the company'* 

free enterprise," to “makepeop that a substantial number 
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titudes and behavior in a favorable direction/' Two attitudes il- 
lustrative of this group are: 

Wc must get information to people in order to keep them from going 
socialistic if a depression should set in, and s\e must educate them to 
support monetary and fiscal policies that would prevent depressions. 


The lack of understanding of the economic system and its advantages 
today creates the tendency for people to think of unions and (gives rise 
er pro cms which greater education would make unnecessary. 

Many managers believe that their employees, because of their 
uman nature, want to work as little as possible, to be unconcerned 
3nt * WaSlC * t0 as k alwa y s f° r more wages and benefits, 
M S f f 11 ? 0 ' and t0 show decrea sing loyalty toward the com* 
union, Ttw C ^ ent T er ? rise s y stem a "d increasing loyalty to trade 
die basic ran° Ur f a i, aI - ySiS SUggests 11131 P eo P le are not necessarily 
Z ,h Z r , negatiV " behavior -" Apparently, few man- 
that leadcrshin l.j™ 1 organization (and later on we shall see 

diamosi/wUh ’ ™/° C ? mparc and " otc the similarity of this 
managements Then wZ ^ 3 Iepresentalive group of British 
lack cfl"er e l0V -' P rodu «ivity on (1) management's 

indifference of the ZployZ Ij,™/ dismi . ssa1 ' ( 2 > a P ath y and 
worker desire for irm£ ^ ^ ^°ricer resistance to change, (4) 

(5) worked elpMsU on ° nCY Ie “ etlon ~^ fa “- 
and (G) worker informal settine of and ^ uaranteed employment. 
Both scu of diaenoses nl, S w UCUon IcveIs ' 
ductility problem/on the cmZ b,ame ” for man y o[ tllc pro- 
unions and gosernment) P °> ecs (and some upon the trade 

solve tire abos^'-'mohl!!!/" 11 ’ 31 I " ana S' m ent tends to define to 
formal organization and fn/'/i y !IEI " ! fr om the logics of the 
Chapter III. a " d formal leadership already discussed in 

flifence management f °rmal organization tend to in- 

matter between people in orpa ■ ’ at: ^ The only relations that 

P " organizations are those defined by orgaiii- 
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zauon charts and manuals 2 (2) The behavior of people in orgam 
rations is governed by explicit logical thinking 3 (3) The sub- 
ordinates will do what the purpose and circumstances of the 
organization require only under logical incentives and clear com 
municauons * (4) The administrator is responsible to solve the 
problem He knows best what should be done 0 (5) The way to 
get things done is through authority of the leader's position He 
can apply persuasion and compulsion if necessary 0 (6) The 
employees at the bottom would behave differently if they under- 
stood the economic problems of the business 1 

There are three fundamental policy decisions running through 
these six policy assumptions The first is the importance of strong, 
"dynamic," loyal leadership Second, is the importance of a logical 
and systematic control over the employees’ behavior Finally, is 
the importance of communicating to the employees management’s 
thinking related to their organization and its economic problems 
Let vs examine each of these to see what action management takes 
to implement these policy decisions and then to analyze the m 
pact of management s actions on the employees and the orgamza 
tion 

B Stroncer "Dynamic” Leadership and its Impact 
Upon the Employees 

An important pillar of most management policy is to develop 
competent executives who among other things (1) are able to 
"needle," "drive/ “sell," ‘push " 'pressure/ 'persuade/’ 'urge/' 
"coerce/ "win" employees to increase productivity, loyalty, and in 
terest for the organization and for their job (2) are able to get all 
the facts, weigh them correctly, and make effectne decisions, (3) 
know clearly management’s objectives, policies, and practices, (4) 
communicate these policies and practices dearly to the employees, 
and (5) evaluate the performance of the Employee strictly and 
honestly according to these policies and practices 
There is ample evidence to illustrate managements use of pres 
sure-oriented leadership Voumann * Moore, 6 Argyns and Miller « 
are a few examples The latter report on a study of four oigamza- 
tions in which the majority of the managers interviewed feel that 
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employees are basically lazy, ha\e no desire to work, and need to 
be pressured and needled 
For example 

1 I think th-re is a need for more pressure People need to be needled 
a bit. I think man is inherently lary and if we could only increase the 
pressure, I think things would be more eHecuse 

Z There are lots of sunken in the ptant, hundreds of them who don’t 
Mse any more capactty to do thtngs other than what theVre dotng And 
rc ^ ey might be able to deselop some capacities, and I think 

want i 3 R 01 ° t, "7 ln l ‘ irir de3ire to do so couldn t do it, even tf they 
«ant to But, they don’t even W ,hc dcnrl 

damn 5 m P^°^ ees bave no goals, and they don't gne a 

plant or ,„,T' 8 „ d , ', 0, “ lu,e a g oal Its the same all over, in our 
you have to hu tT PCOpIe SOt “ be Ftc-iured— needled. I don’t mean 
S. h “d a hammer . . . jus. keep needhng 

exS'usT’who' 'sayf^TTi d “ CT,bed ,n a ,lrm ’ nt fashion by one 
slobs St ho ssant to be Mt , h^ 0 ”' 5 ' ° f V '° rken are « Qod " amr ' d 
res... promotton beau* V" r ° UUne J ° bs ’ ” " Thousands 
rut." 12 6 not v,an t to be lifted out of a 

to ttnde^“d n e C ff^“ n iSmh7 ^ ’ *7 mana S cment group trying 
wcecume in a comn^r, i ln ,nd ustry conclude "The chief 

and the way the teaiJ t * ° Uf ° Wn 15 res P° ns,bIe for the team 

PattprestdeLt,?™,^ add ’>. " 0ar 

group to sound decisions Hos.^ i!'" 8 opimom antl guiding a 
2 * to where the head of ib vi ^ tilcre v ’’ as nev w any question 
the president cannot alfnrd ? " Was "** SuI1 another states that 
out the relations ’ because be ° c ? accrn himself ssith smoothing 
and would not fulfdl hi, duty'lTstav!'"' ** ,ml a "toppor upper" 
md concerning himself s,,t t lU ^ m B ou t of current operations 
ntecutise ask, questions hi,, P' 3 "' 1 ' Even when She top 
hung - q " t,om ’ hl > unpact should be ’ needling.” "sttmu 

^todr hi, j47gS V« S “ P I V m ” “re him or stimulate him 
hr complacent, but to cont,d„ u * mu ° m that will ouve him not 
“ h ‘> schole a cu vines broadly By less 
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checking and more asking you show confidence in the operating manager 
Hell like it a lot better and hell work a lot harder 15 


In these top management conversations discussing conception 
of effective leadership it is the executive who plans who is re- 
sponsible, who is at the head of the table, who guides and rec 
onciles points of view, who makes decisions, and who asks in a way 
to stimulate, scare, motivate the subordinate to work harder, and 
who gives confidence gives information arouses interest 

An insightful top executive (in the competitive and pressure 
laden world of department stores) summarizes the reasons why 
it is easy for the executive to fall into a directive leadership 
pattern 


As an executive you don t realne unt .1 you loot at , outsell how much 
you take for granted the fact that when someone comes into jour ^office 
to make a complain, or express hansel! sooner or later you are domtnat 

‘TouVreTn your pos.uon because you have an ability to dominate ran 
versa., on You se been chosen for your managerial P ”J 

he a little more sk.llful in wtnn.ng out m verbal „ 

soca.es die people who are below you or on the ““ ou^hmk 
that is true unconsciously then you are going P 
a the right approach to a problem upon the person AtuUie ordie^ 

going to leave the office J' ^Je'keep an open door m this 

conversation but you re going T p v ,ewpoint— 

plan, and anybody can come sn and talk me In 
I hope none of you will th.nl .that a „d commercal 

think the myth of ihe open do plagues M|h „ hlch w eve 

management is concerned is , say ( 0 people You 

cursed ourselves We think that sunpj t0 come 

can always come and la.k .0 us dial .bey “f J,» of us 

m and talk to us because of 0 ** r S) ™ h , CJS | lkc iy J0 u are 10 get real 
know .he higher you ge. up die '»dder .he le,i y ) 
expressions of whal individuals are ihmking 

McMurry" concludes as a r ^°''°^" lc ‘°Z"o'o'phy of leader 
executives that the autocratic de!D1 ,e the protestations of 

ship ts dominant tn tndnstry today, desp.te P 
many leaders to the contrary 
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Further evidence o£ the importance of pressure for management 
has to do with a top executive who, when studied in depth, 
emphasized that a good manager is one who is not afraid to 
"push,” ‘ sell,” “be strong,” and "hit hard " Tor example 

I think the average supervisor does not face up to his responsibilities 
Hes afraid to tell the employees what to do and what not to do Don t 
get me wrong 1 m not suggesting the supervisor should be a fighter I 
simply mean that a supervisor, when he comes to work, should work hard 
The people under him should come to realize that when he says some 
tiling he really means it 

Most of our supervisors haven't developed the leadership strength 
push they should have And mind you, I think the employees want a 
leader who is strongl 18 


From another depth study of ten executives it is concluded that 
eight believe that a “good ' leader is a strong leader who works 
hard, pushes, pressures, and needles employees to work hard 19 
As one company vice president describes it 


You know, I used to be a son of a gun 1 was the one who got out the 
hatchet and really got tough when we held a meeting to talk about re- 
ucing costs or increasing sales My subordinates didn’t like it very well 
when I shocked their complacency I would point out that while they had 
en air y successful in their management of a particular phase of our 
usiness some one of the other executives was doing an even better job 
j . 1V,SI °" 1 2 * don t find myself doing that very much anymore and it 

he -> h » ^ 6 \ eVe t ^ iat SQme °f these department heads are getting to 

hive °° com P acem Don t you think that every organization should 

placc atTen g :;l\; eedIe * *** COmplaCe "‘ *** “ 


, ll ^ U . r T 8 '™ T1 * e executives’ description o£ '’dynamic" leader- 
find thn tl/ 6 ! 63 CrS definition °1 the same phenomenon, we 
or ’dn ’■ at T d r efine " d > nam “ leadership” as “autocratic" 
tanan ’ leader Cadcrshlp Ll PP lu and White, define an "authon- 
nates in which*’ any ° ne Wh ° CreateS 3 SItuatlon for his subordi- 


1 AU pohq, iidctermined b y ihe leader 

2 The leader dictates technin» M , j 

always uncertain to a large dc^ ee aCt ‘ V1 “ eS S ° that futUTe StCpS 3 
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S The leader direct! people in what to do, how to do it. and with 

'4 b The'leX\end! to be 'personal in hi! criticism of the work of each 
member Howeser, the leader remains aloof from active group par 1 p 
non except when actually working with the group 

What is the impact of directive leadership upon the employees? 
Wdl tt tend to solve the problems of dependence, su . — = ss, 

Mowrer,« and Robb, ns- .find .that 

l^TnTdepwdent. (3) releasing ^ 

leader is away, (4) demanding inae h ot her (mter-de* 

leader, (5) fighting and competing a S releasing 

partmentaf condict) especially U (7) in 

some of their pent up feelings y of relationships 

creasing their emphasis on ma, « P h orl . 0 [ Bavelas 3 ' 
These adaptive reactions are confirmed by ™ ^ ^ controlled 

in a field experiment land Rescarch Center under the 

laboratory situation Also, the S “" ot ![udie s of a large in 
direction of Likert in a summ ry P on a rad 

surance company, maintenance y manufacturer, a tractor 

road, an electric utility, an two agencies of the 


,c utility, an automotive u es 0 f the 

company, an appliance pushing production 

federal government re P° rt th “ Mte a slt „at.on of low morale 
oriented leadership tends dcDeI ,dent, submissive, subordi 

■where the workers feel they are dcpenden 

nate and passive to the Iead "‘ o[ resea rch in Sears Roe- 

Worthy, 30 summarising «l 1 Fleishman, Hams, and 

buck and Company, is m ogreemen 
Burtt, who show quite clearly 

1 Subordinate, d.s, ike hair higher 

L^^std^niherofgrievancesSled.. 

Campbell, 33 sumnumzmg^^ uI “ mate, among 

ship studies reports that th >P 
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the group members (1) more hostility and rnalry, (2) identifica- 
tion with the leader rather than the group, (3) anxiety about the 
future, (4) aggression toward others (5) the creation of scape 
goats (6) over dependence on and submission toward the leader, 
and (7) rigidity of behavior At the same time autocratic, directive 
leadership decreased (!) group cohesion, (2) individual morale, 
(3) group productivity 

Summarizing the characteristics found in most of the research, 
one may conclude that the autocratic, directive leader places 
the followers in a situation where they tend to be (1) passive, 
dependent subordinate, and submissive, (2) centered toward the 
organizations and the leaders needs rather than the needs of all 
the followers, (3) competing with each other for the leader’s 
fas or, (4) confronted with a short time perspective, and (5) ex- 
periencing psychological failure 


We must conclude that the impact of directive leadership upon 
the subordinates is similar to that which the formal organization 
has upon the subordinate Pressure oriented directive leadership 
"compounds the felony’ that the formal organization commits 
every minute every hour of the day and every day of the year. 
Authoritarian leadership reinforces and perpetuates the " damage " 
create y the organizational structure The adaptive activities 
reported in Chapter IV are also caused by dtreeme leadership 
Directive leadership helps to remlorce, m the employees’ minds, 
e necessity for the same adapttve activities that this leadership 
is originally designed to decrease r 


C Tighter Management Controls and Their 
Impact Upon the Employees 

rcduccd C nrod.i P t° llCy dcC1Slon made b y many managers lo combat 
ono,h P em,T y .', 5 “ rCfUl dcr ' nmon ’ mspection, and evalna- 

This cads urto Le n r ,T a r m ' ty Performance 

ms toads us to the field ol management controls 

thee,^o7, C or, t m C ° n,r0l, “ bCC ° mW S mcreasingly important in 
rntma r r'”' Management control ,s seen as a Inn 

and so decp Z ZfZTT" 0 " “ Th = ficld has S™wn » 

■ comh „r ,a o h S^ n n V m,re b ° 0kS «* « 
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1 Control over organization policies 

2 Control over rate of production 

3 Control over inventory 

4 Control over job specifications 

5 Control over planning 

6 Control over quality of production 

7 Control over product specifications 

8 Control over wages and salaries 

9 Control over costs 

10 Control over manpower 

11 Control o\er production methods 

12 Control over expenditures 

13 Control over sales 

14 Control over executive time 

15 Control over public relations 


Management control, are no, orfy ne = and .-.table if 
*e traditional formal organiratio , nt as ,he formal 

tamed but they also become tncreatmgly^por^^ 
organization becomes larger an , contro l, were aban 

decision making would suffer if managemen 
doned , controls upon the era 

What is the impact of man g that we know the 

control 

The beginnings of ”^5" VlIlen correctly points out 
L°t T^or^pCued W ‘,b h e iLn* prmcp.es basic to manage- 


iient control 

Separation of planning from ™“',,bd"y to 

hould take over Iron, the worker, ' J y possible Fla—S ‘ hro,d 
,01k and making die performer J, £ d „ product on mm 
,e based on nme slud.es and olhe. ; « „ shou , d be fat.l.u.ed 

ifically determined and «y**e® ^ and methods. 

,y standardization of tools i P . Management should 
? Scientific methods o, method, o, work dcltmnne 

root .he worker, the res|»nnM«y ^ worker, accordingly 
cienufically the be,, melhod. and u 
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3 Managerial control principles Managers should be trained and taught 
to apply scientific principles of management and control (such as man 
agement by exception and comparison with valid standards) 84 

Hodges, basing his comments on Rathe’s analysis of manage- 
ment controls defines the basic control activities as follows First, 
management should determine the overall plan Included in 
this activity are such subactivities as “the design of the specific 
program’ (including the policies and plans), and “the develop- 
ment of tools such as “organization,” “system,” “procedures,” 

* methods,” and "standards " Second, management must control 
and determine what actually takes place Are the plans followed 
according to definition and are the tools used as suggested? In 
order to answer questions like these, data must be obtained for 
management to evaluate Martin 3 ® makes the same point when he 
states, * the operator must not only be told 'what to do,’ but also 
'how to do it,* and ’what equipment’ to use This means planning 
a job in detatl and issuing comprehensive instructions so that the 
operator may perform the job in accordance with the plan “ 

■What impact will such controls tend to have upon the em 
ployees? First, the principle takes away from the workers the 
planning for the work (and all its aspects) and leaves them pn 
manly with the responsibility to perform But, as we have 
already seen, the employees tend to be assigned highly fraction 
lied and specialized jobs whose performance leads to little satis 
faction Moreover taking away the planning deprives the 
employees of an opportunity to participate in important decisions 
affecting their working life They feel a loss of control over their 
work world and these conditions tend to be disliked by mature 
individuals Finally, the lack of participation in defining the 
tewi Va raw.** emjfttfytt to feel psychological failure 
Psychological failure is compounded by turning the responsi 
bihty for work methods to management The employee is told not 
only how much he shall produce but also how this should be 
produced The psychological failure, in turn, is doubly com 
pounded by the managerial control principles which make 
management responsible for the evaluation of the employees* 
work, r 1 


. the worker 
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The impact of psychological failure can be observed in the 
employees’ behavior towards such management controls as time 
and motion study, quality control, and incentive systems. The 
conclusions by Whyte” based on deluded studies of several in- 
centive systems can be understood in terms of the concept to 
psychological failure. Tl.e first deals witfi condnions wluch wiU 
lead to successful piecework systems and the second those which 
will cause failure. 

Piecework has a chance to succeed . 38 

When outcome is reasonably possible, but not completely 
certain. 

Piecework will tend to fail: 

2. If quota earnings seem clearly unattainable 

fu" 1 ‘completely predictable and certain, the work be- 
rrarrmr^pcnTu^factors outside worker’s con- 
trol. 

Conclusions 0 / researchers on psychologic*! 

, Barrier to the goal must be strong enough to require 
bufnot so strong as to prevent achievement. 

1: SrtTso weak that no sense of success is achieved by 

overcoming it. , , ac hieved through mdi- 

4. Barrier must be overcome arrfg^ ^ otmide lead, to 
vidual’s own effort. H p 
failure. 

In the second set of results Whyte concludes^ 

Woriers’ behavior earned by mctn " V ' ^ „ below their ca- 

Workers will resist output to a point wel 


rworkers will develop many incentives 

keep secret from management. 


which they will tend to 
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3 "When they are being obsencd for rate-setting purposes, they 
■will use all their ingenuity in working slowly yet gmng the im- 
pression of working last. 

Conclusions of researchers on psychological failure • 

1 People experiencing failure may lower their work aspiration 
much below their capability This will lead to increased failure. 

2 Create behavior that assures lower work aspiration Also tend- 
ing to express aggression toward object seen as responsible for 
the failure 

3 Same as above 

The third finding m the column abo\e, although relatable 
to psychological failure, apathy, and aggression, is also influenced 
by another characteristic of the employees' world, namely the 
short time perspective Since the employees have little knowledge 
of and even less control over their future, they will tend to fear 
die unknown 42 As a result they may reason it is to their ad- 
vantage to restrict output It will help prevent reduction in work 
force and an increase in production standards without a com 
parable increase in wages 

Abruzzi confirms the conclusion that the employees "cheat," 
"distort/ their production records in order to make the record 
look the way they believe is in their interest He notes that this 
behavior acts to question the validity of the resultant production 
standards 

Producuon standards may seem ‘accurate/ but only because they are 
made to loot that way when this is in the workers interest- This kind of 
venBcation is venficauon with a strong condition the condition is worker 
acceptance. The result is that accuracy* « a conditional function of many 
behavioral variables which are sometimes complementary more often 
conflicting, and always interacting and varying in weight . 41 

Jasinski 44 in an analysts of the impact of accounting controls 
presents evidence that workers fudge the records for their own 
interests He also concludes that as a result of budgets, mterde 
panmental conflicts arise (supervisors blaming each other for 
waste and errors), production and maintenance costs are increased 
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(bleeding the line— that is stopping operations near the start of 
the cycle and shifting labor to final operations in order to com 
plete more units by the deadline) which in turn results in im 
p airment of quality and irregular output All of these lead to 
much waste of the executives time 
Dalton 45 reports that not only do management controls lead to 
interdepartmental strife and politics, but m order to resolve these 
strifes new control systems may be created which may solve some 
of the problems but also create new ones In the process those 
who identified with the old system tend to dislike the new one 
and do their best to disrupt it 
Bakke presents evidence that the management control engm 
eers (eg, job analysis, time and motion and piece rate setting) 
are perceived by foremen and workers as not being able to under 
stand and respect their capacity to contribute in the productive 
process Bakke notes 

Workers feel that the production engineers with general managements 
approval look upon them as bundles of human energy (or as machines), 
lo be analyzed rated and applied to the production progress. Thu is 
particularly true in relation to job analjsis time and motion study and 
piece rate setting The engineers therefore as the workers see the matter 
conceive of themselves as calculators of the capacities of and manipulators 
of human energy The reciprocal to this conception is that of the workers 
as a pliable and mampulable bundle of energies and skills. This mech 
a meal picture of the worker conflicts sharply with his conception of him 
self as a whole person 49 


Segerstedt and Lundquist 4T report that employees not only 
tend to express negative feelings about time and motion studies 
but those employees who participated in time and motion studies 
also want to change work more often than those who have not 
In another study of three medium large and one large manu 
facturmg plant evidence is presented that management controls 
such as budgets, are definitely disliked by the supervisors and 
foremen and the workers For example 


I m violently against the figures I keep a way from showing them to th 
workers. I know my boys are do.ng a good job Theyre trying to 
their best. If I give them the heat with this stuff they If blow their p 
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Another supers isor states 

■\ou cant use budgets with people Just cant do anything like that- 
Peopl" have to be handled carefully and in our plant carefully doesn t 
mean with budgets Besides, I don t think my people are lazy <4 

The data suggest that the supervisors dislike budgets of all 
types because (1) they tend to report only results, not reasons, 
(2) they emphasize the past and not the present (3) they are 
rigid (4) they apply pressure for an ever-changing goal, (5) they 
tend to create failure for the supervisor 
Budgets being based on the logics of formal organization, 
tend to make the foremen more department-centered rather than, 
organization-centered In Chapter III, it is pointed out that 
as a result of the principles of task specialization, chain of com 
mand, and unity of direction, the foreman or supervisor is rated 
as being effective if he is able to achieve the goal of his depart 
ment. He is asked to focus upon feel responsible for his depart 
ments record and not the record of the overall organization 
e atter is the responsibility of the top management- Since 
budgets are one type of management control that evaluate the 
performance of the department, the foreman or supervisor soon 
m i ° 77 a 7 Ut and his department- In short, 

“ pIaccd ,n a s,tuatl0 " "l which he is rewarded for 
of the r.7 0nnance ^dependent! y of how the other members 
1ST pCrfDrm BerkmMU and Levy-- rn some 

indmdiTl “ penn ; cnu rcpcrt that these conditions tend to lead 

“ \ nd pndc ,n Broup 
lated tn bioN a 1 “‘S * 1 S 1011 ? task motivation is re 

perrcsc ! I t ”, S™* pCrfomian “ "hen .he indis. duals 
^ upon one anolher ,mh 
^ fac,ory sup — - is 

than pLn t <en,ered\ ) ;?J C C~ n e'rr ed “ ° mI °° k 

Qllri up produn'onToTe-ol ’ )0b b “' 1 

* 4 “ 1 - - 
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excuses Sure they didn t worry Thu was my job, just Me I don 1 have to 
worry when the other departments stand sttll 

Each one of us gets hts own picture when we get the budget results 
Even if we got the total picture .t wouldn t mean much to us We g 
right lor our sheet As I said we might get the whole plant picture, but 
vie re primarily interested m our own department 

I don t get a picture oi die other people s budgets in this p Ice and 
don t think I need one or even want one My main responsibility is in this 
here omfit of mine Nowhere else So let them worry about their problem 
and 1 11 worry about mine 

As a result of the pressure, tension, and general mistrust of 
management controls, employees tend to mute ogn 
ment Psychological research shows dial peop 1 .‘‘^me, in 
certain amount of pressure and the c(IccI D f the 

tolerable One method peop e u reduce the pressure 

pressure (assuming that the e “P oyK! .“ , ^ „f the pressure 

Itself) ts to join groups, which help abso b much o 
and thus relieve the tndmdual ; ”,„ g £ ey m able 

the indivtdtials become a group ^ fe on c3ch ,„d, 

to satisfy their need to (I) c b b e] 0 „g,ng 

vtdual, (2) get nd of tcns.on , ® 1 "assure In short, new 

to a group which can coun management pressure In 

cohesive groups de '' e,0 P e Jfi o,at they could be happier iHhcjr 

a sense, the people had learned L, cte d in Chapter IV as 

combined against it This i rem P , . adapting to the de- 
a natural’ consequence of the ^mpm, r. 

pendence and submtss.veness £ controls J lke bud 

P To summarize up to th.s P 01 "'^ 6 ™'" n de„t, passive, and 
gets tend to make the employees fej, tliey expert 

subordinate to management » psjchologtcal failure, 

ence pressure, .nterdepartmenH ,1 b3mOT ,n com 

lack of control over then- “ op , c and the line poplc. 
muntcation between the hods' JP P [han org an.rauon 
pressure to be departmenteen.ered ra 

centered . uscd jf their impact ten t t° 

Why are management ton, m ^ ^...onal formal organ, 

create human problems? As mi b 
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zational structure Is used, some controls will always be needed. 
Management controls are in agreement with many of manage- 
ment's assumptions about how to motivate employees. Whyte 
suggests that management controls such as motion study, quality 
control incentive systems are based upon four erroneous assump- 
tions. They are: 


1. Man is a rational animal striving to maximize his economic gains. It 
follows that the employee ought to be paid according to how much he 
produces. 

2. Man is an isolated individual when it comes to computing his salary. 
He is not affected (or at least should not be affected) by work group 
norms and pressures. 

3. Man, like a machine, can be treated in a standardized fashion. While 
individual differences are recognized, it is assumed that there is “one 
best way” to do the job so that variations in method of work can and 
should be eliminated. 

4. Man. like machine,, need, io be itimulated by management to work. 
Machines are stimulated by electricity; man. by money. 0 


. There is a fundamental similarity between this list of assump- 
tions an those listed in the discussion of formal organization 
(kJiapler III) and dynamic directive leadership (in the previous 
semon). All three lists place great importance on tational bc- 

lrrat the ' m P ! °>'« * U he were isolated, not 
affeaed by group standards, and loyal to the company needs. All 

nX ” “ “ 8 rCWaid employees who behave 

“ss^eTaf -* t l nd -'° Pena,ije lh05e not. All three 

i“L J'T'’ u d ° in E °™' 5 °n-n job best and not 

S i k ""k 01 others. All three assume that material 
rewards are the most effective. 

,J* IrZToJ 1 COr " r ° h “ “> ‘hat which 

.uJrdZJV ^ iir ' C ‘™ tcadership have upon the 

ru bOon T; COnl, ° U l“ d hnck upon and give 

committed tyt h^formal^^a ^ i^° th " COm P ound the felony’' 
ever, day C J the JrarA^ r^ WCTy hour ° f the ^ and 
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IV actually tends to reinforce their necessity in the minds of the 
employees 49A 

D The Human Relations Fad and Its 
Impact Upon the Employees 
The third response by management to the problems of inade- 
quate productivity and employee apathy is the lets be human ap- 
proach If directive leadership and tight management controls do 
not succeed perhaps help.ng the workers to .dem.fy with the.r 
jobs and the company might succeed 10 

J How did the human relations lad begin? The growth of trade 

unionism brought to light much of the discontent t he 

had been feeling for years and placed much of the : blame ion ^poo 

management A second X^r^t^nteT^I 
Mayo B1 Roethlisberger and Dickson svno P 
evidence showing that productivity and *»"»*£* 005 "" aW 
timately tied up Poor human 

low production (eg rate setting g . r pro d U ction) 

worse human relations which in turn ^ emp joyees feel 

A key to the solution Mayo suggests is pe0 pj e could 

.ha, ihey belong to a smallprimary P rela „ om 

be helped to feel they belo g S stronc impact upon 

would be better Both of these even ^ ^ faI1? accept trade 
management many of ' vh beginning to deselop 

unionism Third many executives were g 

a sense of social responsibility hllII1 an realtors is that ihey 

A difficulty with Mayo and other expressing low 

observed employees goldbricking^ dl! , merest and they con 
feelings of identification ap 7 5J j t m3 y be bad from 

dude like management that tms Qur ana1)SIS iUgS csis it may 
managements point of vie' , , mature workers are working 

also be adaptive as long as relat y 

m a difficult work situation and for , hc next r.ltecn to 

Management picked up the m i ium an relations 

twenty years there existed a 6* d lra! , one ptesenta 

Every conference if - - “ ^reLmns soon became die 
tion on human relations 
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panacea lor most industrial ills Literally hundreds of articles 

•were written by top managers on their human relations programs 
An interesting and authentic story which indirectly indicates 
the unpact of human relations in the United States has to do with 
the technical assistance program o£ the United States (originally 
called the Marshall Plan), under which thousands o£ European 
top managers have visited America in small teams to observe how 
the American ' know how * m manufacturing works to give high 
productivity A reading of their reports impresses one with the 
fact that no matter how technical the report, almost always (over 
95 per cent of several hundred cases) the managers concluded by 
saying m effect, “The true secret of American success is human 
relauonsl ’ Where do they get this information? One look at their 
crammed schedule and it became obvious that there was little 
time for interviewing employees Usually they obtained this mes- 
sage from management 

As a result, the human relations bug is spreading all over 
Europe like wildfire But once bitten, the European is lost. The 
most frequent questions that over two thousand top representa- 
tives of management, trade union leaders, government officials, 
and even human relations researchers asked of a visiting Ameri- 
can team on which the writer served were (1) What ts human 
relations? (2) What isn't human relations? (3) How human re- 
lations conscious ought we be? (4) How happy should workers be? 
(5) Can t we think of the interests of the organization? 

Hundreds of Europeans feel strongly that they must have good 
human relations, yet they do not seem to have any idea what is 
good human relations An analysis of the comments of over two 
hundred top managers in an industrially advanced country in 
Europe leads one to conclude (1) The majority of the top ad 
rmnistrators feel strongly about the importance of good human 
relations (2) The majority are unable to give a definition of 
‘ good human relations that satisfies even theml (3) Over 75 per 
cent of the managers interviewed expressed antagonistic opinions 
about good human relations within the same discussion period 54 
These results arc not atypical Quite the contrary, they are the 
pattern found in eight different European countries For example 
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a We ve never used the word human relations but I m certain we 
have always had such programs When you get right down to it, human 
relations is being fair— as fair as we can he— to everyone 

b We ure running a decent show Wouldn t you say that, John? Now 
you know our plants I don t think I tn off ,f I say that our chaps feel we 
have pretty good human relations in our plants 
John There s no question about it in my mind 
Original Speaker The same can be said for your firm I m sure 

J f — fee, contemm their 

grade They should feel that this » t rim ^ “emen. 

to feel that his job is important. We all no V 

point out how important that job is in e p ant . They 

feel when we have good human relations Id aajMhat 

of a top manager He can sense w cn S b ui j m certain that 
f I don t know a defin.uon of human relauons 
our human relations are good 8 * 

Returning to the United Sts £ “ 

situation is not much dlfferent V mamrane has conducted con 
be found in the surveys that For ^ 0 „ and communication 

cerning programs for employ P* evaluation of these fads 
William H Whyte presents a cogent the gap in 

He describes vividly top managements 01x1,,.^^ ^ ^ 
communication and the appa 
workers, of enthusiasm for free enterprise system 

„• t n he pnpped with a * ,n 5 ,c 
Never before have businessmen appea HeJ „ and of all 

idea mere ts scarcely a convention diat un lhc peates. tingle 

Ute general speeches made by bu m “mi : ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

category is that in which the au *'" c We must cure mum, onna 

befcue'it is too late Andsongoes ^ story ahoseal. wemui. 
non wilh information we mult tell tne 
sell Free Enterprise 

Widim’ industry itself many of .he country^ *- hate 
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extensile programs to indoctrinate employes Swift and Co. tor ex 
ample, is conducting in plant conferences, General Motors has produce 
a full length Hollywood movie on the profit system (to be shown in the 
theaters and clubs as well as in plants), GE, Proctor and Gamble, Re 
public Steel are among other things making wide distribution of Free 
Enterprise comic books 
And it is not worth a damn **• 81 

It has been estimated that $140,000,000 is being spent on such 
communication programs 18 e\en though recent research dearly 
suggests that there seems to be no correlation between job satis- 
faction and reading company communication programs 59 

Katz and Kahn, 60 summarizing the Suney Research Center's 
experience with many of these programs, conclude that the typical 
* morale programs,’ 4 slick magazines," “canned talks," 4 coordma 
tors of human relations” hate not much positive value, in fact are 
capable of causing more harm than good 
Lystad and Stone 81 present evidence that organizational com- 
munication schemes do not communicate what the employees wash 
they would Moreover, a content analysis suggests that the mes- 
sages from above tend to emphasize the importance of formal 
procedures and the importance of impersonality m social relation- 
ships Both of these messages are completely congruent with the 
logics of formal organization described in Chapter III 
This selling approach pervades the human relations programs 
to such an extent that in a unit of one of the largest utility 
companies, the supervisors have been instructed to induct em- 
ployees as follow's 62 

Give the employee confidence in himself and a feeling of belonging- 
JmUlt in him confidence in his department and his company 
Give him complete information about the company, its employee re- 
lations, pohaes and procedures 
*^Cive the employee a proper understanding of his job 
Arouse his interest in the company and create pride in being associated 
with it." 

Where does management obtain these ideas for "better” human. 
relations 5 These programs are primarily related to management’s 
dominant assumptions that the employees are lazy and apathetic. 
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It foHows, for management, that the employees must be "rejuve- 
nated," "motivated," ‘ fired with enthusiasm ’ and * inspired ” 
Why does this particular action folloiv? Perhaps it ts because 
management thinks the fault lies m the employees (not in the 
company, management's leadership, management controls, and 
human relations programs) It is the employee who must be 
changed But where does management obtain the idea that the 
way to “change" employees is to fire them with enthusiasm? The 
first possible answer comes Irom the proposition that an indixidual 
behaves according to his self concept An individual A (manage- 
ment) will tend to act toward individual B (employee) the way 
A would act toward himself A can act toward B only in terms of 
his own self concept One reason management assumes these pro- 
grams are * good ’ is because the messages these programs com- 
municate inspire management 

A second reason is that those responsible for these programs 
have derived their “principles for action ' from principles of 
selling, marketing, production, engineering and other long 
established staff services which in turn are based on the logics 
of formal organization and management controls discussed pre- 
viously They assume that people can be handled in the same 
way as other problems are handled by staff employees 

Unfortunately there do not seem to be available any systematic 
studies evaluating the actual impact of these communications 
programs Some insight can be obtained and hypotheses formu- 
lated by drawing on the research in the field of racial prejudice 
and mass communication Marrow reports that esen if the in- 
formation communicated is valid and well presented. ‘ those who 
find it antagonistic to their own viewpoint evade it by not 
paying attention ’ w In some cases the communications programs 
designed to decrease prejudice in individuals actually made them 
even more defensive and increased the degree of tenacity with 
which they held their prejudiced viewpoints One may hypothe- 
size that if the employees feel a basic conflict of interest between 
management and themselses, if they feel, for any reason that they 
cannot trust management, then it is possible that the communica 
tion programs used by management may sene to increase these 
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feelings rather than to decrease them. Hovland, Jams, and 
Kelley® 4 support this conclusion -when they report that "com- 
munications attributed to low credibility sources tended to be 
considered more biased and unfair in presentation than identical 
ones attributed to high credibility sources." 


These three researchers also describe some interesting con- 
clusions regarding the impact of communications whose objective 
is to change attitudes that are based upon the individual's mem- 
bership in certain “salient” groups. They report that, “persons 
who are most strongly motivated to retain their membership in a 
group will be most resistant to communication contrary to 
the standards of that group” and to change their own opinions 
related to the group 05 Smith, Bruner, White 00 report that infor- 
mation does not tend to change attitudes held by individuals to 
fulfill needs of group security. It may be that as management com- 
municates information designed to win the employees to the 
management side, the employees will tend to resist this com- 
munication, if union membership is important to them. Em- 
ployees feel strongly about their union membership even though 
hpr do not take active participation in the internal activities of 
^ ma * ^5” go further 40 raising questions about the 
* ° f ^jnunications programs. Let us assume that they did 
p P^P le 5 at utudes. Is this necessarily good from the view- 
he lend e ™ ana S cr ? Perhaps not. What kind of employees would 
thmn T 0 , a ' e 1 t lf ‘ r basic attitudes could be changed easily 

Ho viand, Janis. 

S3 Tv T ‘ he!r re5ca rch the individual most easily 
esteem wht/temt!!? P' rsul3,on "as an individual svith low sell- 
The studies hv r 35 socially inadequate.' 1 
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what they call "opinion leaden.” Administrators might profit 
greatly by noting the lessons learned by opinion pollsters 

Leaving the field of communication and turning to the fad of 
participation, some similar searching questions may be asked on 
the basis of existing research Researchers report as a resu t of 
depth interviews with thirty managers, that many of the managers 
are "for” human relations and that ’ participation, de™crary 
are definitely a part of what they soy is good management 
ever, there appears to be a discrepancy etsvee pmD h asl ied 
and what they do They found- that all the n»»E« 
the need for participation of all key people in instituting any 

wonder if the word participatio happened in e\ery 

the researcher and administrator ne thac ,he word 

interview which led the '““^'^cuuve had told them that 
was being used differently Afte com ,nue by descnb- 

he insisted on participation, he w0 “' d speak freely 

ing the difficulty he had in gettingdi ^ P ^ ^ ^ frank 

"We bring them in, we tell ^ ^ ^ ^ h „ds We 
opinion, but most of them ju t f e el » 

know they’re not coming ° Ut ^^pseudo-paruapation ” That 
Such statements seem to indicate : p J ^ parUCipat ion 
is, participation which looks 1 e, an be 0 ^ scne d to be 

True participation means that _th FP „ parncipall0 „, the 
spontaneous and free in t 1 a „ decision which leads 

real sense of the word, also i course of action Of course, 

the group to accept or reject “me eoune o^, ^ 
organizations need to ha\e ^ do not reall) accept the 

not reject them, but .1 , he supers. Such an 
new changes, but say they do **■ o[ the person^ 

acceptance is characterized y ^ . Joo h out, ’ to reques 

induced the change to be hould the su bordinat« bter 

signatures of the * accepted Sf re (through in forma 

complain, and to — * ^ £ Bl J of account, 
talks, meetings and^ educa 
upon the “acceptors 
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In other -words if top management executives are going to use 
participation, it should be used in the real sense of the word A 
dduuon of the real stuff will taste funny and people may not like 
lU 

A few examples from the more mature and research grounded 
management literature may help to make the point more con- 
cretely 


To get a better idea of how consultative management works, consider 
what happened in the production department of the m)thical Whiteside 
Manufacturing Company 

Jake Morgan foreman leaned back m his swivel chair He was think 
ing hard. One drill press had to be moved and he had to decide where it 
ihould go After examining the possibilmes h* decided that the best 
place was on the other side of the electric switches Jake picked up the 
phone and ordered the machine mcned that night. Then he went to Tony, 
the operator 

Tony he said Tour machine has to be mcned. Were putting it over 
there on the other side of the switches. "When you report to work to- 
morrow your machine will be there ready for you You understand?' 

Okay boss I got it/ said Tony But the more Tony thought about 
this, the madder he got. 'How come they gotta move my machine’ Why 
not somebody else’ I got plenty seniority around here. Over by the switch 
is not good. The boss says move. I me ne but by God, I don t have to like 
it. Tony went back to work with a chip on his shoulder and with lead 
m his feet and heart. 


Sn months liter Jake va up ipml the same problem. Tony's drffl 
press tad to be turned beds near where it tad been before. But this 
ume Jake handled tt dtSerently He tad just completed a company course 
on how to be a better supervisor 

Tray/ he said. 1 have to more your machine tack Dear where it was 
belore. Do you see any objections to that/’ 

•No boa. I think you got .1 doped out about right.' 

All right, Tony but don t lotg-t we want 50/ ideas.' 

could'l/mmmM r t! ” >U?1 “ ab °“ l ^ madder he got. His reaction 
^y uZk ’ n "r” 4 N "“' h - **«» h* P* does this 

Nothing Id say wool! ctan^^'l dmded - 
Vcu Yes. Yes Human 
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their cute tricks.' Tony went back to work with a chip on his shoulder 
and with lead in his feet and heart. 

A year later Jake Morgan had to talk to Tony again about the machine. 
Take had learned a lot in this year. And this time he started by ex- 
plaining to Tony why the machine had to be moved. 'But before I 
dde where your machine ought to go, Tony,' Jake continued, I need your 
ideas on where the best place might be. Can you help me? 

Tony did have some ideas. And together they miked over the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of three locations. During the discussion Tony 
taught up a point that Jake had not considered. The rend. £ 

third location, which neither Tony nor Jake had favored at a* no 
seemed die best place to put die machine. Then, and only then. 

J That day Tony ate his lunch without danger of indigestion as he re- 
flectecTon’the J. that he had had the chance m have hi, sa^y when it 
really counted. His boss had ma e e ' what Tony wa nted, 

bosses are for. And even if Jalte a " . . bccause he knew that 

Tony would still have felt the same glow of pride because 
he had had a part in the decision” 

There are a number of questions *at my be ^keda^out t^ 

story. First, is the writer trymg ,£, y autocra , i(a ]ly? Evidence 

Tony will become angry it “ 1 -pathetic, disinterested worker 
has already been presented that an apathe c, 
may enjoy Jake's original attempt. lh « the 

In the second attempt * T J y has any objee 

machine must be moved, Th Turning to the third at- 

tions. This is not being par >“P ' [hcrc st in i, evidence of 
tempt, however, the coma ■ JU „ r<0 atcd to be sure, 
directive leadership. althou S parI i^ation as to whether 

First, Tony is still not P™ 1 J"JJ, P , n fact, j„ some way the 
or not his machine should be ^t it starts out with a 

•correct" way nrayjtdd ,,T, he machine must be moved MW* 


"barrage" of reasons why the na j a u ,ajs to Tony, 

softening up the enemy before , d .y ( no t we) need yout 
"Before / (no. we) decide .»« to ^ an u , lldp ).- I, 

(not our) ideas and can yo leader? 

there any doubt as to « IJe is net really E™"S 

Jake is still the boss. He has the power 
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to turn over any ot his responsibility and authority to Tony As 
the writer states 

Nothing could be further from fact In any position responsibility and 
authority must be commensurate The authority to make any decision 
and the responsibility for tt must be delegated to a single individual Thus 
the manager may count noses to find out how many members of the team 
favor this and how many favor dial hut it is the manager , and no one 
else 11 who is accountable for what is done And hts final decision after 
weighing all the available facts and ideas of his team may be quite 
different from the views expressed by any or even all members of the 
group 

When this occurs n is unlikely that those who disagree with the final 
decision will suddenly change their minds But as team members their 
ideas have been asked for they understand the problems involved and the 
reasons for the decision 

This is not the kind of leadership used in the several re 
search works on democratic leadership so often quoted Lcwin and 
hts students for example, always faced the possibility that the 
group members might not want to drink more orange juice, eat 
more wheat bread produce better pajamas The leaders in those 
experimental groups had a faith that if the group, after careful 
consideration freefy decided against orange juice, against high 
production this decision was their responsibility They did not 
use the principle of one leader, one authority, one responsibility 
To be sure, their participative experiments seem to work m the 
direction favored by the government (in the case of orange juice) 
or management (in the case of pajamas) But the important point 
is that all these groups Celt free to choose as they wished and to 
change leadership if necessary 

Jakes kind of leadership emphasizes directive leadership plus 
the inherent autocracy of organization The writer of Jake s case 
admits this when he states that Jake is still the leader and when he 
(inadvertently?) notes that the group is Jakes team and hts 
final decision after weighing all of the available facts and ideas of 
hts team In true participative management the team belongs 
to 4jo one individual It belongs to itself 
The criticism of this type of participative management should 
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not be interpreted 25 implying that organization based upon such 
principles as chain of command and unity of direction should or 
even can have truly participative management. Some of the 
research demonstrates the superiority of participative manage- 
ment in terms of higher morale and possibly higher productivity . 73 
These results, however, are achieved through experimental pro- 
cedure, where participative management is temporarily substituted 
for the basically inherent authoritarian structure of the organi- 
zation and role of the management. If this cannot be done in the 
regular everyday activity, we ought then to be careful in apply- 
ing the results of these experiments lest we fall into the trap of 
manipulative management in the negative sense of the word. 
There is no guarantee that increased group cohesiveness (brought 
upon by increased participation) will tend to increase produc- 
tivity. Increased cohesiveness serves to heighten the susceptibility 
of group members to influence from other members. Thus if the 
predominant influences are to restrict production, the cohesiveness 
will lead to lower production . 74 

Let us take another example. In one of the more carefully 
thought out programs of supervisory-worker communication, 7 ® 
the supervisor is told that he must communicate down to the fine 
so that the employee will know what is expected of him, how to 
proceed with his job, and to what extent he has succeeded with 
his job. One reads that under good communication conditions, 
the supervisor asks the employee to feel free to give him his re- 
sponse to his instruction and to report the progress on the work 
at hand. But most important, the manual continues, good com- 
munication is essential so that the employee, through an ex- 
change of opinions and understanding and a chance to freely 
express himself will feel that his job and status are secure, that 
his judgment and ideas are important, that hes part of the 
team, and so forth.” 

What is happening here? Someone read the many leadership 
studies on "democratic” leadership and noted that as a result 
of "free” communication the group members tend to feel that 
their opinions are respected, that they are part of the team. Thus 
they include in the manual advice to the supervisor to make 
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certain the employee feels free to communicate. Note they empha- 
size that it is the supervisor’s responsibility to make the employee 
feel free. 


If we examine carefully the research upon which the above 
is probably based we will find that the subordinates feel part of 
the team and respected not because of the leader but because 
fundamentally they preserve for themselves the final authority 
on any question in their group. 78 They are in control, not the 
leader whom they have appointed. Thus in the research situation 


the democratic leader does not tell the members what is expected 
of them, how to proceed, how successful they are. These are the 
functions of directive leadership. In other words, if the research 
is valid, people cannot be made to feel they are part of the team 
if the supervisor does what he is told to do from above. Actually, 
the expert who wrote the material quoted above may be making 
it difficult for the supervisor because he is in effect asking the 
supervisor to be directive but to achieve the results of a demo- 
cratic leadership. This is not possible. 

If we examine the leader’s guide to this "communications con- 
ference we find that it is full of suggestions (from the training 
expert) for the leader "to point out at this point such and such,” 
to l introduce such and such picture,” "to ask the group about 

usimrTvT 6 "^ bCgin a d!jcuss! °" °n-” If the individual 
woufd he • r thcse instructions, he (not the group) 
would be defining the goals, and the paths to the goals The 

^ - p-“ s 

“dcr autXHnT? “1 

fundament, r a „ Stl!' controls are 

"which the use of **demfv-r*»- i j 11 groups experiments from 
T coped * * dfrro"^“ dCr!hip " Seen “ » arisen 
Gordon^ provides an example o£ participation truly based 
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on the democratic leadership studies He describes how his col- 
leagues and he attempted to create a workshop training experi- 
ence for a selected number of delegates that would be group- 
centered or democratic in orientation. During planning stages 
c\en the experts «ho svere planning the institute on group-cen- 
tered leadership expressed conflicts of becoming “too much" group 
centered and not meeting the responsibility the delegates expected 
the planners to hate Types of questions asked by the planners 
V ere- "1 lots am I going to gat across my point of view if I am group 
centered? Will the delegates think that I don t know my 
Maybe they’ll feel that we didn’t plan a damn thing? After all 
aren’t me the experts, won’t they expect us to at least begin by 
telling them something about group-centered leadership? A con 

BSrSr--: 

tinm rMchcd by the staff was that group-centered 
One of the first conclusions 7 ^ IS quite different from the 

leadership requires a kind of Comnll , t ed to an approach that 

preparation for traditional leadersn p d . and with some 

left responsibility with .he groups „aonsl plan. How 

relief, that we need not concern ourselves w.rn ^rg rf ^ ^ ho „ 

die group was to be split up. » ,he ma „y organuational 

lectures would be schedo'ed-these w ^ _ Thu5 preparing 

matters for which the staff i lesson plans, and developing 

lecture notes, outlimng “P'^'^mng time 

visual aids consumed no part of P E preparation did consist 

It t. more difficult to describe what : d so « ^ sU y 

of As indicated . . . earlier . . constantly checking 

examining our own bane “““f ’ ““„reucal foundations of group 
them against the philosophical Workshop required us to face 

centered leadership . - ^—*5 m varying degrees-our • 

up to many basic attuutles * people, our tendencies to use o er 
insecurities, our lack of faith m people. 
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our own ends, our needs for prestige and status, our lack, of tolerance of 
ambiguity, our fear of hostility expressed toward us, and the incon- 
sistencies that often appeared in our systems of values. 

Ordinarily leaders devote much lime and thought to developing skills 
and techniques of influencing their group members to select certain goals 
or achieve particular objectives. This aspect of planning goes hand in 
hand with the traditional conception of the leader as the influencer, the 
persuader, and the inspirer. In the Workshop experiment, however, the 
leaders preparation could be characterized cs an effort to plan how we 
could avoid influencing the group. Here is an entirely different orienta- 
tion toward a group, one in which the leader tries to prepare himself to 
guard against the tendency to manipulate the group. It is a preparation 
for removing the leader's influence rather than improving it, for enlarging 
the group s area of freedom rather than restricting it, for transferring the 
leader's power to the group rather than holding on to it™ 


Can an industrial organization, a union, or any other type of 
on-going formal organization utilize such a philosophy of leader- 
s' Cordon thinks it is not necessarily possible. He notes that 
the degree of freedom to use group-centered leadership in an 
industrial organization will be perhaps a little more than the 
military type of organization. But as the degree of freedom that is 
given to e group is decreased, and the power given to the leader 

“rrV 1 " lea 'f ^ “"“P 1 of group-centered leadership 
ndenten the area of the more traditional directive leadership. 
The same problem if not a bit more extreme exists in Europe. In 
S WOrker Pupation caught on so 
S m v h f n, r y 1 U becamc lawI Th ^ companies have 
l T"< tn,uU,ed » "production committees." An 
the '°P rrt^nageinent basic attitudes suggests that in 
” ^ ™ n ,h ',“ C5 production committees are 

S d " iCC “ bjpass many layers of line au- 

foodie m d “™ mUnra “ d -rect!y with the workers, and (2) a tool 
mln^ m3 suSl **, ^ ** “*• St bean 

formal) in tLm ol «t", S ° ! t ’ roduct,on committees (forma] or in- 
the employees and “ S ° ins “ do 10 and f m 

-id aC .hat "eStuTd ZT T' “ ** 

Two typical statements d * * d IO management. 
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a I m very much in favor of production committees It is important 
that the employes get to understand us So many have the wrong idea 
about us. I hold meetings with my people They are informal We have 
some food and a little to drink. This I believe is good. It softens them 
up We sit down together, as one family, and I get them to talking about 
the important problems of the plant. 

b Production committees can be quite useful I find that I can get 
much more done through them People get together and talk with matt 
agement. They get to know us We ean lessen their res, stance to change 
thts way Offiaally, I am not a member ot this committee Of course 1 
can get my question, tn 1 go and tell them, why do you fellows not do 
somedung really tmpomnt. (Instead oi argu.ng about screen, pamr etc) 

Dahlstrom 78 confirms these results in a study of a large Swedish 
factory. He finds, for example, that managements information 

gtvtng dom.na.ed the works > couoc.lt 8 ™ stm.lar re 

Returning to research in America, vvnyic “ 
suits m h.s S s.udy of Amentum managements concepts of par 

tictpation 

r is a very good work and everybody ts for 

Now participation of comae is to die idea in its bane 

n Unfortunately however, too 0 „ s ,b,l,ty and autonomy 

sense-that of gtvtng the tndmdtrf p ' uing pE „ p le to- 

In far too many instances par P than well meant 

gether in a hall and the resu feehng of belonging and very 

fiction, designed to gi ve the worker a teeung 

little else 80 

___ hrnefits. suggestion programs, bet 
Communications progra , packer rooms, uniforms 

ter worktng condtuons, cnfc.enas^clean loc^ ^ 

become part of good urn management commum 

communication programs, f P , Make [b e worker feel 

cates frequently the followmg ^ jn]por[ant bls job .. 

he’s part of the c°o'pa n y > him ,hat management is truly 
to the whole picture (5) fho ^ rnfnrmed of costs, 

rn.eres.ed tn the employee® (V K company „ (5) 'Sell him 
errors, and the fystem' 

on the importance^ for advancement" 


Oil uit — , 

possibilities of opportunity 
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With the possible exception of aspects of 4 and 6, topics lilce 
these represent management's worries more than they do employes 
needs. Communication programs have become an excellent me- 
dium for management to express and try to do something about 
its own worries. 

Research suggests that telling a worker he is an important part 
of the company, when through actual experience he sees he is a 
very minor part (thanks to task specialization) with little responsi- 
btlity (thanks to chain ol command, directive leadership, and 
management controls) may only increase the employees' dissatisfac- 
tion with management- As one worker concluded, "Who are they 
kidding, us or themselves?” To emphasize to an assembly line 
worker that he should feel proud of the four bolts that he puts into 
the right rear end of a car may be viewed as an insult by the 
worker who is a "whole” human being (although it allays manage- 
ment's anxieties about employee apathy). As one employee re- 
marked, "It’s ironic — damn. It hurts to know that four bolts are 
important. What a hell of a life." 

Another impact of communication programs is that many man- 
agers are spending some time every day talking with their employees. 
They do this because they believe the employee will produce more 
and feel better if they have more information about the company 
and the management. Although there is evidence that there is no 
relationship between how much a person knows and his morale or 
productivity,* 2 management places much emphasis an riits personal 
communication. 

Another example is the case of the twenty executives who “knew 
their workers by their first names and who always made it a 
practice to visit a certain number each day to ask them about their 
problems, admitted that never during these thousands of 'quickie' 
interviews did the employees ask the executives about their prob- 
lems. People who truly feel on an equal level would presumably 
have the interest and desire to ask about the executive's family 
problems if he has the grariousness to ask them about theirs Does 
the reader know of any “friends” with whom he feels on an equal 
th Cl Y k n0t fXee l ° lhem same questions that 
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These "fads" assume it is possible to male human relations bet- 
ter, not by attacking the causes (formal organization, direcuve 
leadership, and management controls) but in effect by ma i g 
act, uties outside the actual work situation more 
worker (eg new toilets, new cafeterias, sports, picnics, news 
papers ) (Ay sugar-coating the work situation In the case of *e 
former, management is in effect paying the «jork« to live » die 
tension producing life of the plant Thus 

disposition for more ma.enalm.c things reinfo: cri ^ ^ 

ignonng'the problem and maybe teaching the employees, by their 

behavior, that tt is -^blVsTmo^ stud.es ” thousands of 
Katz and Kahn, on the basis of morale stud^e ^ ^ ^ ^ 

workers, correctly emphasize lint™ ‘JP^ wl „ react favorably 
feat their purpose b <- caus ? ^ ' orlcing conditions vacations 

to a system of rewards linked tog assumption 

with pay, bowling alleys, and „ m „s,m pfcJM 

breaks down, however, because it P * t miuslnal settmg »» 
applied, on of a rerzraref hurnaI1 " approach is the idea that 

Another result of the let s ^ ]e Never get people 

human relations means g d Keep your personality 

upset Feelings should not »» P Thjs ,^ ca has become so 
to yourself It's wrong to be era Knd not t0 communicate 

much of a "norm' that maMgets V ^ alIy „hen they 

directly and honestly to th “r s “ b A s a result, the executive s 
have something negative o say to «h™ ^ from ^ yew of his 
view of why he is leaving y 

superior For example ever engineer- 

Superior He - ££^2* - “ ' “ ^ 

mlufe^neenng me of die organ— ^ . 

did not qualify him for m J 
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our labor relations problems Everything of any consequence came right 

upstairs to me for settlement 

3 Project Engineer In this outfit you base to have a college degree or 
you don t get anywhere I know more and can do a better job than these 
younger fellows but they won t give me a chance 

Superior He has a belligerent attitude toward anyone with a college 
degree Sure, he has ability, but he won t even listen to anyone who 
gained his knowledge from books instead of on the job We can t afford 
to promote him 

4 Vice President (resigned) You can t compete w ith the fair haired boys. 
The boss wouldn't talk with me or accept any of my ideas But some of 
those others including his son who got his degree at MIT two years 
ago — man, they get away with murder 

President I just couldn t understand Walt. Sometimes it sounded as 
though we werent talking the same language Hed get mad when I 
didn t agree with him right away and I d have to assign somebody else to 
a job to handle iL M 


To summarize, an increase in certain types of human relations 
programs may place the employee in the position where he in- 
creasingly feels dependent, subordinate, that his management is 
trying to placate him with benefits and other material rewards 
This jibes with his increasing interest in material rewards 

As a result of the tremendous need by management for good 
human relations without knowing what this is, hundreds of “ex- 
perts have ' sprung up’ overnight. They guarantee resultsl I have 
received advertisements of a new human relations program which 
includes a guarantee of satisfaction or one can cancel his subscrip- 
tion with a full refund- Another advertisement by a leading 
management group guarantees to teach, through its publications, 
among other things, "The 30 rules for getting things done through 
people. Still other materials claim that basically, "All workers like 
to bo taatri fairly. they need to belong they all like a good scrap " 
ti ot era igh y recommended to management the qualities of 
being a man among men,' 'facing the facts squarely,” 'laying 
■ton the line-diplomat, tally of course.” and • being Christian,” 

abCtTs?.? “ f r h “ man rc ' at ’ 0 ns Then there is 

gi'es you the exact steps to making a gloomy apathetic 
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■worker happy It guarantees to help you help the employee "snap 

out of it M .. 

If we analyze all these solutions we find (1) They represent what 
management wishes it could do (eg, make apathetic workers 
happy) (2) They assume what makes management unhappy is bad 
for die company (3) They assume what is bad for m=,tu.gement u 
also bad for the worker (4) Most important, they take 
ment for a ride” because they are selling ■hc it.vahd no .on dut 
management, with the help of certain gimmicks can n »k< = 
plojee happy The door to happiness for every individual is locked 

fronr.he.ns.de Only he canunlock u IV states 

There are more problems Our . ana J j „ orM by such 
that employees are adapting to ra te setting Manage- 

ways as apathy, disinterest, go nc “ h problems One 

melt dislikes this and -““".Smn T^ey commun. 
important method is to ,ncreas , imDO rtant," "loyal," “part 

cate to the worker that he should ^ ^ P p( necesjaI1 l y how the 

of the company/’ “ therefore, that to the extent the 

employees actually feel It folio , antagom stic to manage- 

employees behave m away ey remain in the 

melt’s valves, and to the extent tMthcy /net, on, 

organization with a m ‘ mm,i Z°Juto management these antago- 
the employees mast not comm ^ manag ement originally de- 
nistic activities Thus, the P o have (he opposite elect in 
fined to increase commun, ratio 1 (h£y doing something 

the area where the employees 1 ^ W ffl au7gement would want to 
"illegal ’’ This is precisely *e bc[or S e manager becomes 

know of and to correct! It is n S the shop,” "out on 

isolated from the realities dial 

the floor” along the flow of work ^ ^ecutive isolation 

This leads to what is , sure ly, and increas 

As he goes up the line, the bdo „ H e ,l increasingly 

ingly, fecon.es isolated from g f s not telling him the fans 

£ srzr- * - - - rrs* 
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pan/s communication program. After all, it states that, "We re 
all one happy family.” "Our workers are loyal workers.” 

It is not only the human relations programs that lead to execu- 
tive isolation. The formal organization, directive leadership,^ and 
management controls "will also tend to increase executive isola 

tion. This conclusion follows logically from what we have presen ted 

to date. The logic is as follows: 

1. Mature individuals are predisposed to be in situations where 
they feel in varying degree independent, active, and equal. 

2. Ideal expression of the formal organization, directive leader- 
ship, and management controls places individuals in a situation 
where they are coerced to be dependent, passive, subordinate. This 
tendency increases as we go down the line and as the job be- 
comes more specialized. 

3. Individuals adapt by such activities as leaving, being mobile, 
goldbricking, rate'setting, causing waste, errors, and becoming 
apathetic. 

4. Such activities are antagonistic to management values es- 
pecially as communicated in "human relations and communica- 
tion" programs. 

5. To the extent that the subordinates want to remain in the 
organization with minimal employee management conflict, they 
will be predisposed not to communicate activities they view as 
being antagonistic to management’s values, objectives, and atti- 
tudes.* 5 

6. There is always an inherent tendency in the organization 
toward a barrier of secrecy created, at the outset , by formal organic 
ration and/or directive leadership and/or management controls . 
This tendency is reinforced by pseudo human relations and com- 
munication programs. 

*ITie tendency for secrecy can exist on any level where the sub- 
ordinates feel dependent upon their leader. Thus a directive 
leader could create^ barriers to communication within his own 
management. Argyris" cites examples of this possibility in a study 
o! the impact ol a dircctisc leader upon nearly twenty middle 
management supervisors. 

For example: Communications must somehow be "cleared" 
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through the leader The supervisors talk directly to each other, 
but in the presence of their leader they are careful to communicate 
only that which they know is approved by the leader Thus we can 
infer a barrier to spontaneous communication even when a 
supervisors and the leader are seated together in a group 
The leadership pattern affects the communication process ■ 
other ways First, the leader has disbanded most bulletin boards 
and dismissed office boys excepting a mail clerk The ou S P 
system and the telephone have taken the office boy s p ace To^y 
die supervisors know that when the leader commun,m.« o when 
they communicate to each other, it must be done qrncUy Th 
emphasis is on speed and conciseness of 

leader demands must he dear, concise. . snd to The P™*; ^ ^ 
The characteristics of this leadership p P f>jt m fron , 

communicauonsystem quickly, actually rc- 

hearsT what 1 thejfare^oing tfsay be Je going inlo the office of the 

Leader a 1 med when possible on important 

The written word is a ways us ^ lBt onc „( their 

matters The supervisors revert > ^ 5 ^ wmt ., hin g Written 

fellow supervisors blame them „.J fend diemselses’ it they 

'&SS2Z ,0 “ mct ,hc 

leader in a 'submissive so«ofway ^ supwvl!0O ar e leader- 

-isrs £is— ^ inL 

he wants to say it thc leader for rewards and 

The supervisors’ depen f common i canons v.u 

au.lior.ty even influences the ^ onlen , ^ ^ ^ eae^hmg 

leader Thus show that they 

4 IS going along fine <*) 1 y communicaiion 11 

bar! working learn on or dominance of him 

leader dial might be percen cu I 
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at a minimum. (4) Try to keep the expression of their own frustra- 
tions and conflicts at a minimum. (5) Try to communicate informa- 
tion that may be detrimental to others and favorable to them- 
selies, thereby furthering their competitive “cause” for the 
leader's reward. 

On the other hand, the leader: (!) Communicates his energetic, 
pugnacious, prodding characteristics. (2) Communicates his frustra- 
tions and gripes "caused" by the employees or others. (3) Com- 
municates that things are not as they could be. There is ahways 
room for improvement. (4) Communicates his praise of the com- 
pany as a whole. 

In a controlled field experiment MeHinger M confirms the above 
results. He states that in any given situation if B (in this case the 
subordinates) lacks trust in A (the leader), he will tend to conceal 
his attitudes and feelings when communicating with A. Conceal- 
ment, aggression, and evasiveness arise. Moreover, A’s perception of 
the “realities” is impaired causing him to overestimate agreement 
in some cases or to underestimate it in others. 

The analysis on pseudo human relations policies leads us to some 
inherent difficulties faced by most top administrators. They are 
responsible for the “human relations climate” in their organization. 
To act responsibly they must have accurate facts. But because of 
the barrier to communication, the chances are high that they will 
not obtain all the information they need. Thus the top managers 
are charged with the responsibility of accurate diagnosis of human 
relations problems; yet (1) They occupy a position that prevents 
free upward communication, (2) The communication upward is 
distorted to fit what subordinates feel axe their expectancies, (3) 
Because of their own personality, they tend to have different 
■values about work and loyalty. Thus they will have certain built- 
in “blind spots” even before they begin their diagnosis. (4) Any 
frustration and tension resulting from feelings of isolation will 
tend to make them even less effective in their diagnosis. (5) Many 
managers react negatively to isolation. They may feel defensive 
about the union being closer to the employees than management. 
Asa result, many increase their efforts in terms of personal visits, 
communication, and “human relations" programs. All of these 
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may tend to make the situation even worse , 

One result of tins frustration is lor management to tend to 
diattnose their internal human problems as being the fault ot 
trends ( workers aren’t what they used to jO”" 
("they're always undercutting us ), and technology ( 
von exDect of a guy who has to use that machine? 

Y Surdiagnosefhave the advamage ol placing *= blame on 
factors outs,ie managements immediate con. ro 1 This may . 
Uierefore, a defense mechanism feroj* *»« w* 

ment projects the blame ey ^ d technology This is not 
phenomena as social trends, ’ . e | evant> Ho^eier, to 

» amply that the three factors are^no, .ndusn.al 

the extent that it is possible .t inn i nf w V economic position, 

area two plants with huI Sn relations lhan the 

""IfT : our ! hypothesis of die diagnose, being a 

defense mechanism is supported " or „„, ration, direcme 

Clearly the basic Management re- 

leadership, and managem , a „ d th;l[ ’people are in 

sponsible,' that diey . st j JC resampcd. Hosier 

herently lazy and must be pushed, must 

provides a few for consideration 

» know what should be done 

1 That the administrator does not fol j oW5 that he should enlist 

His subordinates may have « 

the aid of his subordinates. w Wl » do their best : w 

2 People unless discouraged fro ^ unc „ o[ ,he organ.ral Iran 

Com4oX P r; nf d .O be informed abou. die 

XTL behawor of * 

logical thinking Hence P „ and 
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beliefs which are of paramount importance to them and hence to the 
administrator. In consequence, the administrator must be aware of these 
nonlogical elements and must have some means of coping with them other 
than logical argumentation.** 

To summarize, management diagnoses the employees to be at 
fault for high turnover; high absence rates; low productivity, 
apathy, disinterest, and low identifications with the free enter- 
prise system. Following their diagnosis and using their assumptions 
about effective formal organization leadership control they make 
basic decisions on basic policy to remedy the situation. They con- 
clude that stronger, dynamic leadership, management controls, 
and “human relations’' are the answer. Our analysis suggests that 
instead of ameliorating the basic causes, these three practices tend 
to reinforce the problems caused by the organization, thus in- 
creasing the very behavior these practices were supposed to de- 
crease. Evidence that turnover and in some cases accidents can be 
viewed as the employee’s attempt to withdraw from a frustrating 
work situation is presented by two studies of Hill and Trist 89 * 00 
and studies by Castle 01 and by Noland . 82 These studies relate turn- 
over or accidents to more than one aspect of the work situation, 
not simply to the formal organizational structure. For example, 
Noland's work related turnover to the directive leadership of the 
supervisor and to organizational structure. 
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The First-line Supervisor 


The formal orgamrauon, *^***%££^ 
controls tend to create a s.tuat.on m svh.dr he employ £ 

by behaving m ways antagonistic to the de r s f ^ 

Management ,n turn tends “ "f^/J^fmJard upward 
antagonism which in turn activities by the employes 

communication of these needs As 

who are aware of and .hr employee 

a result there begins to exist a f S serves an important 

and the management. The arrier u , htjr in formal be- 

sr ir a 

"wor^eidier is (psycho, og.caUy, burn 

A Men in the Middle 

This logic may work for the emp>°'« (foreman) be- 

does not svork so well for j, , s his job lo gam 

cause he is the link between the two m B „. how can 

the respect of the values? The foreman replies 

he do this when each has ,„de Hail- boot 

1 11 tell you one thing that you on pm , he .upenimr > 
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Another foreman describes the problem as follows: 

When you get right down to it, the supervisor really doesn’t have very 
much to say. He just tries to Veep everybody happy down here, but he 
can’t say anything to management, if it’s doing something that's not going 
to work out for the best interest of everybody concerned. 

Gardner 2 summarizes and Wray 3 is in agreement about the ex- 
isting research regarding the problems and position of the fore- 
man as follows: 


In many cases he is expected to collect data and prepare reports which 
his supervisors then use to put pressure on him. He is impatient, there- 
fore, of elaborate reports of paper controls, since they mean extra work 
and may mean more pressure from above. Also, he knows the inadequacies 
(his workers change reports) of such records and is critical of decisions 
based upon them. 


Gardner elaborates this in the following words: 

There are cases where the foreman is in sympathy with the workers. 
In inch cast, there is usually a very friendly and informal relationship 
between the foreman and his group. Generally, in this situation, there 
seems to he a small bamer between them because of the difference in 
rank, and the foreman maintains little social distance between himself 
and the poup. Many of these situations are characterized by a much 
greater distincu'on between foreman and his department chief and there 
u a very strong harrier between these two levels. 

There is, of course, the opposite. In this type ol situation the workers 
leel forced to be on their guard against their foreman and think of him 
Who . " a ^ in!t a™ rather than for them. They develop 
thev mav ^ watc b their behavior whenever he is in sight — 

they may restrict output without his knowledge. 

study 1 (ff^Q0 1 fo Onfinn5 if* 5 of the same conflict in a 

emnloveiT rr.i^,^™ to when states that where the management- 
shop stewards 316 compatible foremen who have been 

nic, P ,“ ^ £ "?r C “ “ ^ ™ in a con- 
ever where |>... ? who have n <>t been stewards. How- 

compatible, foremen relationshi P s are n0t 

who have been stewards will tend to feel 
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(more) conflict than those who have not been stewards 4 Thus 
the conflict exists but it is less where the management-employee 
relationships are compatible , 

In a survey of foremen and their problems Guy B Arthur 
reports that 54 per cent of the foremen are still plagued with the 
absence of definite lines of authority and 70 per cent have m 
than one boss Moreover, nearly threefourthsoftheforemen 
report that they perceive themselves as being between the deul 

^Moore^confirrm These results He notes that the foreman ts 
mtight between -P-entmg the needs ^f 
ra“V.^eTe e hI difficulty to really tn.egrate htmself wtth 

the R e e n* 1 concLdes on the basis of a study of 791 production fore- 
men afd assistant foremen ,n fourteen companies 

The fact that the fotemen have -££££“? t I— 
times conflicting groups is not y fl £ It „ a source of conflict 

but it also often a source of “ rter „„ The con 

•which neither the executive no P nc0gniics ^at he doesn t have 
fiict stems from this source Th dear-cut judgments on 

all the facts that he is not m a position to make 

the actions c 


cts that he is not m a P OSItl °" p OSltl0n — a better position than 
„ of his super.ots But he IS “ ' p 0 „ h.mself and his work 

se— to judge the impact of one— one of change— he 

group Because this impact ts ot " n 3 f „ wuh his employ" 

is frequently frustrated in attemp . 5 t more suongfy with 

Frequently and from time tn time h y um.ke me enecut.se he 

hi, employees than he does with u an. , |le , he produc ion 

cannot bo analytical because he .» »«' be is usually willing 
worker he can be mural in spite ot ^ , ht |ong tao J And m 

to give management the bene b , 0 f ,he organisation pro 

addition he too ,s dealing with P r0 “™ mall3gtlI1 e n . rather than a, the 

^ " p3nd '” s “” pany mc „ t 3nd 
One result of the conll. '“^'^“^tho^mmunStt.ng lmk 
the worker ts that the *«-« who »„ , n „gh. between 

between them becomes a margin 
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two worlds Argyris 8 suggests that the foreman 'will tend to work 
in a world in which 

1 The foreman is aware that there is a difference between the 
employes world and the management world. 

2 The foreman may feel that. 

a He belongs to neither world 
b He belongs to one, but not the other 
c. He belongs to both 

3 Although he is responsible for the employees’ world, the 
employes may not inform him of all their activities (eg, rate- 
setting loafing in the washrooms and goldbncking on the job) 

4 Although he is a member of the management world the 
management may not keep him informed about all their ac 
tivtues involving him (eg, their evaluation of him, a possible 
raise, and possible long run technological changes) 

5 The foreman is not only a marginal man, he also tends to be 
in the dark about certain activities which may be crucial m the 
effective administration of his unit. 

6 The foreman may be aware of certain employee and/or manage- 
ment activities and he may wish he could participate in them The 
employes and management respectively can prevent him from 
participation To the extent these activities are highly important 
to him the foreman will experience frustration 

7 The foreman may be permitted, and at times be asked by the 
employees to sanction certain informal activities that they know 
are antagonize to management. To the extent that the foreman 
is loyal to the management, he will tend to be in a conflict situa 
tion. 


e foreman may be permitted and at times be requested by 
the management, to support certain act.vtt.es that they know arc 
w *= <™P>°>«s To the extent that the foreman xs 
<TWr ™p1°)ces he w.H tend to be m a conlbct sttuatton. 
mana^eTny^T^T 00 conflict when the employees and/or 

f* " uc * uate about their decisions (E g the foreman 

to whales the i "' ,h man2 8 OTIen t "ould make up tts mind as 
to what the poltcy on the unton or Those damn employees 
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one day they want something, the next day they change their 

10 The foreman will tend to experience conflict if he is coerced 

ty i^Tcf cooperate in an employee actrv.ty which die employees 
like (e e , cooperate with shop steward) 

b Not to participate in an activity the employees like 
c. To coerce the employees to participate in an activity th 

they d ° (he empIoyees not to participate in an actit ity they 

upon it by making the following prediction as to 
influence the foreman's conflict. 

P a Hn sensitivity to the his supervision 

* “f what lattou are P responsih.e lor ssotker -n 

t,0n d Hi, perception otthe 

e H,s perceptions oMhed^ ^ ^ the m en ,n then 

f His perception of me degree 

demands ol him 10 47 % 0 f the 

Recent results by Mann a " d “" A large pmport.on 

supervisors report the d ‘‘“ thc They apparently 

of the remaining 53% do "“ ^‘management and the norlert 
are able to relate themselses to S . dou ble membership 

It .. tn.erest.ng to intake the loteman ex 

succeeds if management d °” , r die empires do 
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B The Trade Union Enters 
A nother important problem faced by the foreman is related to 
his power when the trade union enters the plant According to 
the principles of chain of command and task specialization, em 
ployees are welded into an organization by being made dependent 
upon their leader, especially for their directions, rewards, and 
penalties and perpetuation Their leader leads because he has 
this formal power to support him As we have shown previously 
(Chapter IV) the net effect of unionization is that the foreman 
loses substantial amounts of this power Thus the foreman not 
only works in a situation loaded with conflict and frustration but 
he has his power taken away from him 
Selekman Roethlisberger “ Gross, 15 Gardiner and Whyte 18 
describe the plight of the foreman when the union enters Before 
the union entered, the foreman was the sole formal leader His 
initial reactions to unionization are inevitably related to the 
emotions and feelings that cluster about his original leadership 
position He fears his position has deteriorated although his 
formal title remains the same and his responsibilities have m 
creased tremendously Before, he could fire and hire, he could 
set production standards, he could maintain his own quality 
contro it the entrance of the union and the emergence of 
TT Ct ** a P otent P°hcy statement, the foreman finds 
. . l S e m on all sides with cost standards, production 

I l rt ^ Ua stant * ar ds, specifications, regulations, rules 

mn,Mn d agreements Most these are formulated without !«* 
participation 

n™1Z, e ' Cn r e * reateni "S rn the eyes of the foreman « the 
created hv^t, re atl0mhlp betwe<:n thc employees and himself 
SS Joes L Um °n n He “ lon E” feels that all the employee 
uTon and the 'T* the c ° ra P™y and '°"™ d »“”> Thc 
the employees 'loyaUra Mo ” reC . e,vln E a substantial part of 
dazed tend* tn wJ Moreover, his management, still a bit 

screws pol,cy ^ ^ tOUgh tlghten 

pressure down tn tL- y he foreman » expected to pass this 
c employees It is not uncommon for the fore- 
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man to find himself the recipient of an unexplained order to 
raise production which, if he tned to put into action could lead 
the • other side to open up with a barrage of defensive factions 
The employees under their new found protection may thumb 
their noses at any speedup If the foreman decides to push hard 
he may find his pressure boomeranged into a F ,e ” n “ 
because of the grievance machinery, may eventually he commurn 
cited to top management It is not difficult to see w y 
may easily become an anxious individual The union J 
the employees The employer is able to tale care of himself 

Who will look after the foreman? 

Gardiner 17 is in substantial agreement with the aboe and i lUi 
the following advice given to foremen by die Department 
Labor 

1 Do not try to discover whelher or no. any ol your employee, are mem 

bers of a union wnnlovees nor express an 

2 Do not discuss union matters wi J are off 

opinion for or against a union or unionism This goes y 

duty as well as on duty «.mnlo\ee such as promotion 

3 In making any decs, on d ,„ cg3 rd completely 

discipline mem rating Bander or trt»» 

the facto! his nn, on membership or art.., ty 

on a series ol studies involving over 1000 
Newton, reporting on a sen Th( . 0 [ foremen 

foremen confirms the a imposed upon them Fifl) 

are dissatisfied with the hmi a 1 passing on routine mfor 

per cent view them job as being one of ^ S ^ , hl0llgh 
motion while 57% report . hey ^“P^n they 

the grapevine The majo y t!]eir men lh31 they 

have little control over decision £,,«> and plans that 
are inadequately informed on , heir control and 
they were held accountable f their roponubilities 

thai their pay is by no , ad ' q “ *,emma of being ■" »" 

The foreman is faced ulhon ,y and status to the union 

- foteman, funeuon ha, - 
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diminished by the new technical dictates of modern mcchamza 
tion The increasing use of semi automatic machinery run by 
trained technicians diminishes the foreman s sphere of technical 
competence, and his shills become those of the personnel agent 
human whip' rather than of the master craftsman and work 
guide 


Fundamental!), these researchers all agree that before the en 
trance of the trade union into the plant, the foreman 

1) Made Ins own decisions 

2) Changed situations as he felt necessary 

3) Defined his own goals and paths to achieve these goals 

, ° r f, 10 a V,or ^ w,l k f ev > people (other than management) 
vho could give him orders 
However, after unionization, the foreman 
t ™ 01 malLe J* ,s own decisions m many critical areas such as 
u" E and and discipline 

the trade a " E “ K “ hout consulting management and 

many ° f hlS S° a,s and paths to 
mmee loca" Drer°d d "v” 6 the " or *' ers shop steward, shop com 

re ; ,rrr';, US ' na ' agem - and «“ ‘>ie international 

The Jomman , r“ a 7 " pmtm m ^ h,s actions 
IS greatly restricted a ° m i a! action, his • space of free movement ’ 

decrease in an individual's rKearch su SS au ' h2t a 

usually psychological space of free movement 

a Th 0 ?rK hish '"'""a 1 tenswn 

pnminvation 0 f S | he’ mdlvT’ 7' h3Ve already seen, Iead s to a 
effect, operates at a lower lTLeT r personal,t )' The foreman, m 

3) As a result ih cr le vei of maturity 

also increase ° n ma ^ lncrcase as failure and frustration 

4 ) If pnmiuvaiion continue* i rtr> 

enough the foreman mav h g enough and becomes strong 

5) H the lennon conunues T' ’«““■'<= and hostile *■ 
negauve role for the forJT, * ° S a foreman itself becomes a 

n As a result, the foreman may 
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a Leave the management work and become a worker 
b Become a management man completely 
c Vacillate between the two worlds 22 

d Psychologically leave the present and negatne situation an 
dream, speak of the "good old days 

f nZ:i great Emphasis on materta, reward, .0 * up for 

h ‘ S g Become apathetic and do just enough not to be rejected 
by either management or the employees 

Pell 21 has presented evidence that a r es.ncuon of the I ta per 
visor’s space of free movement ^ 

crease m the degree of influence e 1 supervisors 

partment This m turn willlea 10 * n d “ UEnt]al supcrv ,sor who 
effecuven ess Pel2 suggests tha w |] ttn j to fad, 

attempts to help employees achiev , but because 

not necessarily because of ’poor leRdersh'P ‘ *J“; r soon fin ds 
of lack of organizational in!lue " c ' & 10 male desired 

himself in the difficult position of being unable 
changes even if he were personally capable underJtan d a ble 

In short, the foremans life rs not P obu ,„ new 

why management ts finding it increasingly difficult 
candidates for the foremans position 

Tl runs TO THE FOREMAN PROBLEM 
C Management Reach; t ^ ^ ^ 

How do some managements . ’« .< :t org3nirm om) 

SIS of twenty supervisory P r0 °^ _ [bc - foreman problem by 
suggests that management r m3 nagement through the use 

1) ’Makrng the foreman a part of mjn gem^ p|ClurcJ , 

of msprnng speeches bonuses, extra P 
and magazines 

?, s 'ssl of .^^rr-sss.- >0- 

irr 'SpTcW “ntro. oler the empfoyee, 

5) ^mpTnf^^tule, regular. on. 
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b) Company s cost system, payment system, and manufactur- 
ing methods 

c) Theories of production control, cost control, quality con- 
trol, and time and motion study 

d) Labor laws of the U S 

e) Labor laws of the state within which his company operates 

f) Specific labor contract 

g) How to induct, instruct, and tram new workers 

h) How to handle and prevent grievances 

i) How to improve conditions of safety 

6) Greater emphasis on training to “make” the foremen better 
leaders 


a) How to correct workers and maintain discipline 

b) How never to lose his temper, always be "fair ” 

c) How to get cooperation from the wide assortment of 
people with whom he has to deal 


d) How to get along with the shop steward. 

e) And in some companies he must know how to do the 
jobs he supervises better than the employees themselves 

Postponing discussion on training, we find that the first five 
actions do little to solve the basic problems Actions 1,2, and 3. 
are attempts at “paying for” (not eliminating) the foreman’s dis- 
satisfaction Actions 4 and 5 fundamentally pressure the fore- 
man to learn more about “foremanship* to be able to cope with 
(not eliminate) his frustrations Under these conditions, it is 
understandable why foremen may perceive speeches, magazines, 
banquets, small discussions, and training in safety and laws as 
not very helpful,” and creating feelings of pressure =* 
frtry . C 15 a J in * ,Iar »ty between management's approach to the 
boTL" J T t T d thnr a PP roach "■• h the employee. In 

mo Cl? b 'I? a " scUln S-’ >«,ur.ng/ “edmLmg." ap- 
Lolm« h ?V C u a ” ura P tI0n « that the foreman and the 
!0n, " h '"S A, m the case of the employees, the 
W?" 1 ? "" d! “ mak ' Ihe P">b!em more difficult, 
typical foreman rcccnt rc5 earch suggest, quite clearly that 

om ? IT? [o ?e ’ n '" S m hUraan relettons and leadership 

es?!Tu.at y uha,Te a : ra, “ UC Tt -e - S“° d 

nas little impact upon the actual behavior of the 
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foreman s ° Moreover there is evidence to suggest that the fore- 
man may view training as management s lack of respect for the 
foreman 31 The foremans logic seems to be as follows 

1) Management wants to train me in leadership 

2) This means they must feel I lack something as a 

3) I cannot see what I lack Moreover it is my feeling that the 
organization (or the boss or the employees) is what really needs 

t Management thinks that whatever I lack can be taught to me 
by a training expert tvho is not a line supervisor ^ 

5) It follows that management doesn t have muc P 
Some preliminary research by 
analysis of three training sessions in human rela gg 

foremen may react by 

1) Taking courses lightly de a mong them 

2) Listening but not learning They bu P P ^ { 

selves by seeing how quickly and ow him about ^ 

3) Arguing with instructor trying 

validity and practicality of what he is ' cac the tnie plant 

i) Criticizing the training expert for not ! known* 

situation and for being staff and n0 ‘ by sending them 

5) Feeling hostile toward management an « mOTe ^ 

to this class they imply a m™”® ex P erl 

thay d0 bu d e et 5 and sales for their prob- 

6) Blaming top management budg ne 

lems They are the ones who nee ]£ , he prin ciples learned 

Guest 32 presents evidence tha roany foremen are so 

during training were valid jjiey do not hare time 

busy handling production P rob! ™ Tasl „sk’“ presents evidence 
to think of them much U2C J I0 use die principles most 

that even if the foremen di 1 do no t tend to accept t e 

of them do no. because . heir superiors " ^ , pl « „f 

change in their behavior the superiors of the 

leadersh.p learned m the course For exa^P^ ^ U(1 , „gh. 

foremen rated as good OT tbe training director *aug 
control over their employees ^ , hey are to be elfec 
the foremen to decrease their 
leaders 
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In summary, much of management’s reaction to the foreman 
problem does not attach the basic causes and therefore may lead 
to increased tension for foremen. It has been shown on the basis 
of careful experimental research and field research, that such 
tension can lead to: 


1. Further tension. 

2. Increased frustration and failure. 

3. Interdepartmental strife 

4. Staff versus factory strife. 

5. "Internalizing" pressure. 

a. Aggressively 
b Pasuvely** 


Tliis acts to mahe the foreman's position a negative activity. 
To the extent the foremen feel the pressure and negativeness, they 
vs ill want (assuming they are relatively healthy) to leave the situa- 
tion 25 However, since they need a job and have learned (through 
the actions of management) to emphasize the importance of aud 
necessity for material rewards, especially, money, they will prob- 
ably tend to stay as long as the rewards are adequate. In other 
words, their need for satisfaction being frustrated, they are im- 
pelled to leave. However, their need for a job, for money' and 
other material rewards effectively pressures them to remain. Thu* 
as long as they remain, they are actually pressuring themselves to 
remain. 


. a resu ^ 1 °£ die formal organizational structure, directive 
leadership, and management controls the self-pressured and/or 
apathetic, disinterested employees must be led by self pressured, 
increasingly frustrated foremen. 

trt ™ C f° rCinan * s llfe h not easy- Before closing, it is important 
f 2S,ZC 1 1 f re not sa ymg all foremen experience all 

may Imf***!* 1100 ** COnnicU * an ^ tensions to the same degree. They 
n0t cnou S h to permit m to make this 

5 , 1 ,],. j,,," cerUlnt y The analysts abose presents the p<M- 
Tlie t,m. t ( Ct ° n f U!in S difficulties for the foremen, 
that an ai'nnV T° W arrI ' ed lo con uder some "action” approaches 
that an administrator may uike based upon die existing Teseareh- 
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Decreasing the Degree of 
Incongruence Between the Formal 
Organization and the Healthy 
Individual 


Up to thu point the emphasu “Vc'wiaie the *‘1 

for analysis to begin to undeman ( tiamewnik and 

they do in ongoing organization, A . ^ . f,r„ „rp 

the understanding ,t " rational bch.s.or 

has been taken towards a >7 s „ u mption that organizations 
The framework begin, v> 0 n of the individual ami 

behavior dcsclop, from the o[ Uic banc pnipettK, ° ! 

tire formal organization An ana'P ^.mralion Iradi 

rclatnely mature' human being, ^ , ncoin .„, f nor »«*"" 

to the conclusion that there i baJIC meonttuenr* « rJ,CT 

the self actualization of the * for |f>< . ,, ar tin|urtk 

a situation of conflict, fnr, .ration. ^ W ,„,r« 

The conflict, fnmrauon. and ' 'ailme .> an! or a. 

a, die individual increase, ,ha,n of t"—^ 
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coming apathetic, disinterested, and nomnvolvcd, by creating 
informal groups which develop into formal trade unions, by 
accepting dissatisfaction as inevitable, and consequently m 
creasing his desire for money and decreasing his desire for human 
rewards, and finally by acculturaung his childem with these 
adaptive informal activities 


Management, as agents of the formal organization, react to 
these adaptive informal activities by increasing the degree of 
directive technically competent leadership, clarifying, redefining 
and unintentionally ngidifymg the formal structure, increasing 
and tightening management controls, and finally developing ,jn 
formation, education, 'communication” and "human i* 
ations programs These management reactions tend to "com 
pound the felony of the formal organizational structure Instead 
o re ucing the basic cause of the human problems, they tend 
to perpetuate the original ones and create new ones 

(ra,r,ework ' ,E >t it to be useful, must help us 10 
stand.™" U , man * xIiavlor ,n organizations One sign of under 
events 1 ,° j *** e t0 5UUc tEle condiuons under svhich specif* 
create these prCd ! cted A more ngorous criterion is to actually 
to tile esr , CQn lt , 10ns and tkcn to demonstrate that they do lead 
am5e ^ fra ”ework. In medicine, for * 

actually creates cancer^"'” rKearch 15 achle ' ed when the s aentl! ‘ 

of undersuimh ' hc prKCnt scope to ach >eve the second criterion 
live Years of research wt.h a tea 
systematically as H * a aboratory whose parts could be varied 

evidence ,^5 ‘ he analys,s has prOV ‘ dC 

damns under svh.e-n ,rst cntenon » namely, stating the con 

H this analyst behavior 15 Plumed to be caused. 

which behavior occur^* v tben knowing the condition under 
as to how this behav ** $ ° U ^ P OS51 ble to make predicuons 
htn^ the conditions c ^ ian ged or modified by stating 

modified . 2 For example er .' v ” lc ^ specific behavior can be 
apathy or goldbrickintr n * t mana S e ment desires to change the 
to take? l n Usin T lnte rest, what specific action ought 
b employee informal behavior 
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is not viewed by the scientist as a social problem He does not 
label apathy as ' bad" or high productivity as ' good He simply 
acts as an advisor to those interested in understanding the cause, 
of this behavior If any decisions for modification are m J 
are made by the employees, management, and trade union , 

but not by the scientist .nfnrmal 

Returning to the question of how to m*df ^formal 

employee behavior, we already between 

bricking, disinterest are resultants of th ns dlrec 

the needs of healthy individuals »" d to ™ a ' g eudo human « 
live leadership, management rontro^, f ndmdual , are not 
lattons programs Assuming th h ^ ^ (from manage- 

to be changed, one way to redu “ IS B 10 change ,he formal 
ments point of view) tnforma employee experiences more 

organizational structure so „ Iat , ve P ind ependence than de 
activity than passivity, greate imp ortant rather 

pendence, uses more, rather than less ■* . Sorter 

than skin surface abilities, has a 8 jf not higher position 
time perspective, and finally, is 1 9 

than his peers addition to the formal orgamza 

According to our analysis, management controls and 

tional structure, directive leadersh p. aIso 8 vjewed as causes of 
pseudo human relations program particular activities also 

the baste confitct tt follows *a. „Hwo this time What 
require changing Let us cons.derthe^ , hat a « 

research is available whic i su & g , SInJC ture m order lo ma 
necessary in the formal organtza , ve thereby decreasing in 

people feel less dependent and subm, s. and Iow pr0 - 

apadiy, disinterest, low involvement m 

ductivity? 

A J ° B E r; C om"he T frameisork presented 

One of the predictions , dense .Me fi ™ ^ dlsIlkcd by manage 
up to this point is that the in dlvldu aI employee is 8 

ment will tend to decrease « *' " , mport.nl abilities 

a greater opportune » - °* 

leads to job enlargement jo 
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number of tasls performed by the employee along the flow of 
vori. It is the lengthening of the tune qde required to complete 
one unit o£ operation 

Walker* and Walker and Guest* report that one waj to m 
crease employee satisfaction or self actualization is to increase 
the number of formal tasks assigned to an employee along the 
flow of work. The employee will consequently use more of his 
abilities, and therefore will feel more satisfied. 

Job enlargement is the second recommendation that emerged m our 
study of repetitiveness It is a concept and a practice that has proved 
successful in decreasing monotony without impairing efficiency in certain 
lectors of other industries We here suggest that it be introduced expen 
mentally into auto assembly work. Job enlargement is simply the re- 
combining of two or more separate jobs into one- Certain plant managers 
in other industries ha\e been finding that a law of diminishing returns 
applies to the subdivision of jobs and that a recombination of certain 
fractured parts has increased eSaency This means a lengthening of time 
cycles. Job enlargement in the sense in which we suggest it does not mean 
turning automobiles back into the hands of master mechanics with one 
worker assigned to the assembly of one car It does mean that greater 
attention be paid to psychological and soaal variables in the detemuna 
tion of time cycles, and by the same token more attention be paid to the 
content of individual jobs. 

To one unfamiliar with assembly line work experience, the difference 
between a job with five operations and a job wilb ten or between a job 
taking two minutes to perform and a job taking four might seem a matter 
far too trivial to concern anyone. Our data have shown that this is not 
true Management has a vital interest in such matters the proper assign- 
ment of time cycles throughout an assembly plant will make an important 
difference in the e^ciency of the plant. As for the worker one of the 
most striking findings of this study u the psychological importance of 
even minute changes in his immediate job experience The point may be 
£‘' T " a" frvmim P Ii ^ summary by saying* other things being equal, 
e difference between a satisfied and a dissatisfied worker may rest on 
whether he has a five-operation or a ten-operation job • 

Schwab* confirms these findings when he reports increased feel 
tngs o satisfaction on the part of the employees through job en 
argemem. hau and Kahn/ Hoppock,* Super* and Marks 1 * state 
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that one of the most frequent agreements found in research of 
employee satisfaction is that satisfaction increases as work be- 
comes more complex and skilled Worthy, 1 ! reporting studies 
during the past twelve years that have been conducted at Sears 
Roebuck and Company covering several hundred different com 
pany units and over 100 000 employees, 12 concludes that job 
enlargement has been found to be effective in increasing morale 13 
He suggests that through job enlargement they have been able 
to reduce the ‘negative impact of specialization by decreasing 
the concentration of employees on lower job levels that tends 
to occur with overspcaalization, by increasing the degree of 
variety and interest in the work, and by providing the employee 
with an increased opportunity to participate in larger chunks 
of the production process thereby increasing the psychological 
meaning work has for the employee 
In a study of 355 experienced girls employed in four factories, 
Wyatt and Langdon conclude ‘A significant feature of the 
results obtained in this inquiry was the notable change in attitude 
produced in the same operator by slight differences in the type of 
work. Even the packing of articles in boxes of different size gave 
rise to marked differences in satisfaction and pleasure m 
work " 14 15 

Mann and Hoffman 13 report a study of job enlargement where, 
as a result of automation, different skills have been combined to 
make more complex and challenging jobs Because the technology 
permits, management decided to tram as many of the employees 
to perform all of the different functions in the department In 
order to accomplish this objective, they instituted job rotation 
so that each employee works at a particular family of operations 
for a few weeks and then shifts to another set Job enlargement 
and rotation, report the authors, ‘have resulted in greater job 
interest and satisfaction, but also in a higher tension level on the 
job •*» The higher tension is related to the employees’ feeling of 
inadequate training and from the greater mutual dependence 
upon one another to achieve the work goals 

Bibby reports a number of interesting examples of job enlarge- 
mem at International Business Machines Corporation For 
example 
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Here s how one milling machine job was enlarged Formerly, ihe oper 
ator inserted a metal part, pushed a level to start the cut, and removed 
the part when the machine stopped automatically after completing the 
cut- This was his job all day long 'When a new job came along he waited 
for the set up man to put m a new fixture and adjust the speeds and 
feeds Then he waited while the first samples from the new setup were 
checked for accuracy by a process inspector After this he could then 
proceed again with the simple, repetitive task of putting in and taking 
out parts and pushing a start lever 

Today, when a new job comes along, he checks the blueprints and 
specifications and setups his own machine He now makes his own 
dimensional checks of the sample parts from the set up and makes what 
ever adjustments are needed in the set up During the run, he makes his 
periodic quality checks and also has the responsibility of watching the 
condition of his cutting tools 


Eased upon our experience in the Endicott plant, we began to apply 
the principle of job enlargement to the other operating plants in the 
company Here is an example of job enlargement in the assembly of the 
frame for the IBM electric typewriter Prior to our job enlargement pro- 
gram, a typical sub-assembler might have had the job of simply fastening 
some parts to a typewriter frame On down the line the parts would be 
2 , * a h, G* lcr P a,t£ 6 na l assembly man and later on the operation 

wou e ccked for accuracy by a process inspector In the new program, 
is same typical assembler now aligns as well as fits his parts and checks 
e accuracy of his alignment He is now completely responsible for all 
ZTT l0 : S f° n f **“ tHO ' yard s,rctch o£ assembly line To do 
wirmtVT ^ l ° *” rn h ° W *° read a b,ue P r,m lowing the electrical 
“ “ mechanical im.de o! the typewriter frame At the same 

become 7 3 7 " ,l,ll ' d »-d he has a job which has 

otcomc more v aned and interesting 14 J 


p “l“" dute l° b enlargement resulted m marked lm- 
in anatht il 30 lnCTC ase in productivity, and a decrease 

hou P .h^rt„ Te' l 8 !, ldbr ' Ckl "E’ »'*°-gh .t is not clear 
mentmav he of vat n tainctI hnigman agrees that job cnlarge- 

vhenr^„t'“~ e mf"" °I “ (a ' h " 8 
Apim » J 1 ICQ °y the managerial personnel i*- 4 

crease as ’the tasks aL** h * nd ' docs not fmd satisfaction to m- 

and/or numerous (ta’Llfc'l, 11 ” b ' COm ' more corn P ,cx 
r ' lb,c explanation is that in the situa- 
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Uons studied by him, the employees already obtained high 
satisfactions from the formal organizational context and thus 
might require more before satisfaction would xncerase sigmfi 
cantly through job enlargement 
What more can the employees require? In the examples cited 
above, the fundamental nature of job enlargement is to increase 
the number of already specialized tasks along the flow of work 
These tasks primarily utilize the doing abilities of the individuals 
These abilities, we have seen in Chapter 11, are not the psycho- 
logically important ones for the mature individual The abilities 
that involve more of the whole human personality are the knowing 
and feeling abilities Few of these abilities can be expressed m the 
highly atomized jobs usually assigned to employees In order for 
the individual to express more of his knowing and feeling abih 
ties, he requires a work environment over which he has greater 
control, where he can make decisions concerning goals policies, 
and practices This type of job enlargement cannot be restricted to 
the tasks found along the flow of work The employee must be 
provided more ‘power over his own work environment and 
therefore he must be given responsibility, authority, and increased 
control over the decision making that affects his immediate 
work environment He must become self responsible 20 
This suggestion is supported by the writers findings The degree 
of self actualization increases sharply for individuals as their 
dependence, subordination, and submissiveness are decreased and 
as their control over their work is increased and as the time per 
spective is enlarged 

There are very few systematic studies reported on this second 
type of enlargement It may be that joint management labor com 
imttees 21 multiple management, 22 23 bottom up manage- 
ment,’ 24 and reachmg-out management 25 have the attribute 
of enlarging the individuals job to include tasks from more than 
the work flow process This should permit the individual to use 
more of his personality Moreover these schemes may have the ad 
vantage of making this job enlargement a formal characteristic of 
the organization and not one the employees had to create in 
spite of the top administrators 28 
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McCormick and Given both state that ultimately these plans 
are useful and bring good results . 27 Unfortunately, no systematic 
studies ha%e been made of these pioneering attempts. Along with 
an evaluation of the impact of these programs, it would be inter- 
esting to know what resistance was encountered, the difficulties 
that arose in instituting these programs, and the action taken by 
management; as well as the problems that arose from competition 
and from the desire to be or remain on the board. 

Perhaps the best known plan of this second type of job enlarge- 
ment is the Scanlon Plan . 28 * M * 30 The basic foundations of this 
plan are participation and reward for results of participation. 
The employees are not only asked to join groups to help solve 
particular cost, production, waste, and other problems, but these 
groups are provided with the necessary staff help and authority 
to make recommendations. If their recommendations result in 
lower costs and/or higher production, the employees share a 
proportion of the increased profits. In all cases reported in the 
literature, the plan results in the employees’ using many of their 
more important abilities, in being less dependent, passive, and 
subordinate toward management, in having increased control 
mcr their own immediate work environment The results seem 
to point to increased profits, employee bonuses, employee and 
management morale. Part of the increase in morale is due to the 
employees’ perceiving a decrease of favoritism. For example: 


th‘ s (Sanlon Plan) mean to him’ It means that you have a 

nowlh t^ ° ■ 0a V ’ ° b ■ SOod or bad - 35 « «■» to him He 
mind T (;,VOin,sra ,n Btv.ng out the good jobs and his 

the old system” fill" hW u particular job at hand Under 

if the next ori,n S on a 'gravy* job, he would be wondering 

war^UnV™ r. W bc *r sh and »>■ the earning, he 

It rises him Deace fira'Y job he -was then doing Under this new setup 
Else, him peace ot mind, which always mate, a better wo, ter.* 


r r 'P° rt a “,= where the Scanlon plan 
tlie employees and m ' ' tai,ure 10 'act of mutual trust between 
to accent the resno a " a p™' nt - an unwillingness ot either party 
accept the responstb.lme, inherent m die plan, and a lack 
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oE a colorful evangelist type of leader 
Gillespie cites an interesting example from his experience of 
the ' enlarged job enlargement 


The example I wish to quote u from a study of a quite ordinary group 
of craftsmen working in a factory These craftsmen twelve in number 
were engaged on complex metal work requiring a high degree of skill 
and they worked m a small shop by themselves in the midst of a large 
factory 1 was assisting the management to organize the various depart 
ments in the factory and after considerable economies in six depart 
merits I came to this particular craft shop To my surprise and righteous 
horror (sic) I found this group was allowed to 

a supply estimates for material and labor costs for inclusion in sales 
quotation 

b say what particular methods should be adopted in the doing of 
any particular job and 

c. suggest what times and money rates should be allowed for each job 
The foreman of this shop was also foreman of a larger shop and in 
fact he was not a skilled craftsman When a new job was to be quoted 
the job description was sent to the shop and the men got together and 
worked out methods times and prices the result went back via the fore- 
man to the sales department in order that a quotation could be sent I 
was as said above surprised and horrified at this unplanned non 
specialized and dishonesty provoking procedure and set about to improve 
organization and method As I went deeper into the study of department 
economies 1 found 

a The groups estimates were intelligent 

b The estimates were honest and enabled the men working con- 
sistently at a good speed to earn a figure LESS THAN THAT COM 
MON TO SIMILAR SHOPS ON ORGANIZED PIECEWORK 

c . The overhead costs were lower than they would have been if the 
shop was run on modern lines. 

d There was no group leader m the dominant sense of leadership 
One stdled person received the job data and undertook to collect and 
coordinate the data supplied by members of the group le the leader 
was a secretary leader rather than a dominant m group thinking and 


e. Leadership shifted from one person to another as the situation 
required . 

[ The group psychic texture I would describe as a mild lit one- 
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g. Inquiry among the group members showed no evidence of the 
group having or exhibiting aggressive feelings about other groups in the 
large factory. Some pity for the other groups engaged on the less skilled 
’varieties of work organized on modem lines was expressed. 

h. The foreman who was nominally in charge of this group dubbed 
it the best group in the factory- and the least greedy. 

i. The manager of this and many other groups took this group’s 
honesty for granted. They neser trouble me, they do good work, costs 

aiC P ro ^ u g°od. why should I worry?' summed up his expressed 

attitude. 0 r ^ 


Thelen suggestions for job enlargement are of this variety 
T*it er t an those discussed above. He not only enlarges the job 
by increasing the number and variety of tasks but he also sug* 
gests that the employees should be given the responsibility to 
organize themselves within the limits set by the engineers. Thus, 

brokL P , mUSt ,nd " de tWenty a " d « a group must be 

brnbc" mto ten™ the choice ot grouping should be in the hands 

1 re ThCy “ Uld fom ** ‘“"x » an y they 

be plfble r , et "£ n leam$ recomt ruction of Jams would 
Led l, iT - ™ en ,“ "“ns for employee to be given 
his own world. ec * slonnlak,n S P ower o'er problems influencing 

enwTem 1 French!! ma ? be "ewed in terms of job 

participation" in tnfv e S rou P s which were permitted "total 
during the time of theLt' 05 ' 0 " 5 ab ° Ut im pending change, 
pros ide th eTrLm ^ 

had eniosed , Cr “* eir actIV »ties than they ever 

and fancy- from die vaL"" 11 “T” dedded to remove the Mis 
rates, hdpTLt mZ'™’ d , ua, “ d 3nd he, P rf piece 

jobs 35 ). During the exner' ' mf> D ^. ee5 ' and helped to design new 
the traditional formalLL'ctu J 3 " d FfenCh 1,01 USi ” S 
Created one which vreatlv ! 'he organization but instead 

vastly increased their degree ^° bs ° f 3,1 employees and 

The same dynamics ° Ver their J obs - 

ducted by Mann. Dunn- the°f Jdba"l : the yeedb3ck research con- 
group were shosvn the relesan T , SBS .' 0ru n,ra ’ be r a of each 
eomparatise data from the re.. 3 r" their °"' n operations and 
rest of the organiradon. Instead of 
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Mann telling, interpreting, advising the members regarding the 
meaning of the results, he asked the members to interpret the 
results and to formulate any policies that they desired for con 
stnictive administrative action The groups were led by the 
members of the organization with Mann acting primarily as a 
resource person 

Such meetings enlarge the job of an employee who participates 
They require that he use his knowing and feeling abilities instead 
of the few doing abilities commonly assigned to him Moreover, 
he is given power to plan and to suggest constructive action which 
is taken seriously by the management Mann reports that four 
departments decided to feed back the data with varying degrees 
of employee participation Two departments were used as controls 
with no feedback through group meetings No significant change 
was found in the employee morale of the control groups In the 
experimental groups, however, the results clearly suggest that 
'favorable change in employee morale is proportional to feed 

back '37 

Richardson and Walker 38 report that enlarging the job of 
supervisors at IBM by giving back to the foremen much of the 
control over personnel activities that they had lost and annul 
taneously decreasing the number of levels in the hierarchy had a 
definite effect in increasing the number of satisfying contacts fore- 
men, in increasing the job satisfaction and the feelings of depen 
dabihty, cooperation, and regularity Woodhead 39 reports 
substantial savings in time on standard maintenance jobs when a 
team of workers participated in deciding the content of the various 
jobs by the members of the work group 

How can job enlargement of this sort be introduced m an 
organization? A concrete plan for job enlargement of the fore 
mans and supervisors jobs has been suggested by Thelen He 
suggests that when decisions from above are transmitted down 
ward, the following might be useful 


Thelen s suggestions™ 
l Demands from above made on 
each group anti its leader together 


Probable impact on supervisors in 
terms of out framework 
1 Increases supervisors control 
over die way goals are to be 
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Thelen’s suggestions i0 
The leader and h» group ,„ geth „ 

the"/ aCe problera 01 mcctmg 
*e de mand! . Th]! me 8 

toder.,„ all h, s work.ng w„h h,' 

ST°up .n ever ,s placed ln 8 |hc h 0 ";: 

" °' the de n»nder or 'enemy/ 

l T** dema "d » made b Mm( ._ 

one super, or , 0 the leaded a 
ln g with ihe group This su 
Penor stay, around long^nough to 

d=arl UrC ‘ h = O^ands 8 ale 

S/u^oupalkAeq 5 1<>b ” 

^rytfrZZZ a qUaU ° m 

from cuu.de *™" d ' 0r 'S'"«o 

-e^ntSotre? ™ 

lems [ or ,h, I1) ' ,n *° preb- 

^eX e' x r UP 3 ’ a " h °'' 'o 

be solved ( or cha'' 0t problcnu 
pro„d« ^ C n h3 "8«>obemade) 
dne.pl.ne (or ^ [ocu ’ °" d 

•bepounha,^ T d,,a,M, °n.end 
,0dnl v.th ^prob,'™ 10 " 0 ^ 

tevrrr**- 

: ~i^,^- p ^e n 
(preterably wuh ,h “ d ' c| de 
!“'< bow the ia, Kr ° Upih "P) 
done Hema v rr ,0n “ "> be 
procedures to d.^1' o[ ‘be 

J^dcr. but he m. P t P ° r t0 thc 

*pon»ib,j,ty U i ‘ ee P tile re- 


Probable impact on supervisors M 
terms of our framework 
achieved Increases group’s time 
perspective because they will have 
more knowledge of the future. 
These two conditions will tend to 
lead to a decrease in feeling of de- 
pendency and subordination 

2 Increase group's feelings of self 
competence in the problem area 
Increases the use of their knowing 
and feeling abilities (Note that 
basic authoritarian structure still 
exists, since there is no discussion 
on whether or not the group wants 
the demand) 


3 Translating demands in the 
groups language increases the 
ehances for psychological success. 


OU J d te °d to lead toward 
f " e , nce an d submissiver 
toward the superior 
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Thelen's suggestions 
5 Because the group’s leader now 
has a clearly cooperative role in his 
group, he is able more accurately 
to carry the groups thinking up- 
stairs * and thus is able to help his 
group exert an influence toward a 
more realistic formulation of the 


Probable i mpact on supervisors in 
terms of our framework 
5 Decreases feelings of dependence 
and submissiveness toward group 
leader Chances for psychological 
success are increased since group 
makes its own formulation. 


demands which it receives 

6 Because each man has contact 
not only with his immediate su 
peri or but also with higher ups he 
has less feeling of isolation, better 
understanding of the total opera 
tion, and an opportunity to assess 
the implications of his relation to 


6 Increases feelings of control over 
one’s working environment and 
tends to decrease feelings of de 
pendence and submissiveness 


his leader. 

The practitioner may ^Iotus inferences But, 

on the grounds that '^Lper division between "working’ and 
as Thelen points out, the prop satisfactory pro- 

’’conferencing’ is that divmo tha , leads to 

ducttvtty An . eX ‘ n \v°may P b e considered svorthwhile by th= 
increased productivity y conferences decreases as m 

udm.nistra.or Second, the need p “”„ and fte men leads to 

creased cooperation between Pj and ^^departmental 

more initiative and less ma y consume time because of 
the^a'ck of^abiMynl the'leader^r because the management team 


n't reaHy a team 

B PAETIC.MT.VE or E e , cader compounds 

In Chapter V, it is shown to managenient controls, and 
,e felony of the formal otgam ba!lc ac0on . there- 

;eudo human relations prog" ^ of dependence and su 
ire, to decrease the em P' oy ead5 to apadiy and indifference) 
ussneness (which in u 
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change the directive authoritarian leadership into a more “demo- 
cratic, "participative,” ‘ collaborative/' ’ employee centered ' one 
Modifying the organizational structure through the leadership 
patterns of the superiors is not as drastic as it may sound As v.as 
mentioned in Chapter III Stogdill and Koehler/ 1 and Arensberg 
and McGregor 42 present evidence to show that executive behavior 
frequently modifies the organizational structure 

There are numerous examples of the impact of participative or 
"democratic* leadership 

Beginning with the experimental literature, we find that the 
experiments of Preston and Heintz/* Laurence and Smith/ 4 and 
Lippitt and White 43 show that a democratic ’ leader permits 
much more self actualization Lippitt s and White’s operational 
definitions of a * democratic’ leader clearly suggest that he is one 
who increases the subordinates* control over their v\orh environ- 
ment, encourages them to use their knowing and feeling abilities, 
decreases the feelings of dependence upon the leader, and in- 
creases the subordinates* time perspective They write that a 
democratic leader 


1 Permits all members to dtscuss policy formation He encourages the 
group to make necessary decisions 

2 Permits discussions on future us sscl] a, present acm.ty Does not try 
to keep m-mbers in the dark about future plans 

Permits members to define their own job situation as much as possible 
Pur example the defining of the ss-ay to accomplish the tasks and the 
disision of tasks is left up to the group 

d Focuses on obtaining objectise facts on tiuman problems' Tries to 

nZLT™' ^ a,SC ° r d,SCI P 1,ne upon these objective facts and 
not upon his personal needs « 

ro^mnf ' ™ phaS "“ lhe results Leadership ,s a set of 
disT.Wd I are u he Pr0pert5, o£ thc gr°“P Ideally they are 

n Br ° up accordln S » abihues 7l the 

Xd natr™ ' (f< : rTna,) 1C,der d0 « not always lead. The 
“u= n0t M '° group ssill tend to 

on some leader!!” 11 '? eIla ' lor lf cac h member is free to take 
up functions Group-centered leadership, con 
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tirmes Gordon, differs from formal organizational leadership m 
that subordinates are not viewed as persons to be influenced or 
directed to accomplish the leader s aims They are not people to 
be led by someone who has ‘superior qualities A primary 
force in group-centered leadership is the groups fundamental 
right to self direction and to self actualization on its own terms 
Whyte/ 8 Mann and Dent « Zalezmk, 50 and Baumgartel 31 are in 
agreement with Katz, 52 who summarizes some of the crucial find 
mgs of the Michigan Survey Research Center on Group Leader- 
ship He reports that the more effective supervisors tend (I) to 
pay more attention to the long range direction of their group, 
(2) to spend more time on motivational problems, (3) to increase 
the employees’ feeling of freedom and self responsibility by not 
supervising too closely and by increasing the degree of participa 
tion of employees m decisions related to problems affecting their 
own immediate world 

Campbell, 53 reviewing the literature on democratic leadership, 
concludes that it tends to create within a group (1) greater feelings 
of cohesiveness, (2) greater group productivity whether the leader 
is present or not, (3) increased job satisfaction and morale, (4) 
relatively broader tune perspective, and (5) greater flexibility in 
behavior Simultaneously, democratic leadership decreases (1) the 
amount of interpersonal hostility, frustration and aggression, 

(2) the number of gripes, (3) the degree of dependence and sub- 
missiveness toward the leader, and (4) the necessity for scapegoats. 

McGregor 34 m a penetrating analysis of leadership state* that 
the outstanding characteristic of the relationship between the 
subordinate and his superiors is his dependence upon them for 
the satisfaction of his needs In a fundamental and persuasne 
sense, the subordinate is dependent upon his superiors for his 
job, for the continuity of his employment, for promotion in 
creased pay, responsibility, 3 nd prestige McGregor concludes that 
it is a fundamental task of management to decrease dm de- 
pendence ... j 

Turner. 35 Bavelas 55 Nelson, 57 Kahn and Katz, * Mann and 
Dent,” Likert, 50 51 Halpin. 52 and Laurence and Smith 53 Maier 
and Danielson' 1 report results that confirm the conclusion that 
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■'democratic’ or ‘integrative* or "emplo) ee-centered * leadership 
provides more opportunity for the subordinate to express his 
self The findings reported by Katz, Mann, Kahn, Dent, and 
Likert are based upon tens of thousands of interviews and ques- 
tionnaires m railroad, utility, auto, agricultural manufacturing, 
appliance manufacturing, clerical, government, research labora- 
tory, labor union, and professional groups 
Finally, if one analyzes the * mteractiomsts * approach as ex 
emphfied by Whyte , 65 one finds that the basic interaction patterns 
that characterize what he calls "organized cooperation” actually 
describe a situation in which the employees, foremen, and the 
union feel less dependent upon and submissive to the manage 
menL The union also feels that it is not being b) passed in order 
that it might be "busted. ’ The union members feel less dependent 
upon their trade union officers and what dependence they do 
feel in this state of organized cooperation is fruitful (le, the 
officers are able to win demands from the management and satisfy 
the membership s needs) 66 

Successful emplo) ee-centered supervisors who were liked by 
the employees had superiors who 


1) Let them participate in decision-mating 

2) Lets them know what he thinks of their work. 

3) Frequently asks him for his opinion « 


Thus, for a supervisor to be an "emplo)ee-cemered leader/ it 

"„L , nCCeUry , thlt h,! su P OTOr be one. If not, training him in 
^good human relations may not be too effective More of this 

suhoM tU ?' Sr °T^ ° f em P ! °> ce - a:i '«red leadership is that the 
to paniaDat . 1 * IT* *** lna ' Kuin g I y brought into conferences 
certain condmoT ec “ lon mak >»g Research shows that, under 
than individuals T” mcfuI decisions 

.US advantages of group confe^'cT ^ ““ 1115 

1) Conference, „d m problem-dueoverv 

2) Conferences an! probleuMota^ 
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3) Conferences increase acceptance of decisions by 

a assuring colleague acceptance 
b assuring superior s approval 
c. securing subordinate motivation 

4) Conferences improve ability to execute decision «* « 

Summarizing up to this point If leadership is defined as “the 
ability to effectively influence the opinions, attitudes, and behavior 
of subordinates,’ 70 71 then the ‘ ability ’ to influence others may 
exist because the individual has the power derived from (a) his 
formal leadership, or (b)his capabilities. In (b), the group perceives 
him as the best person to help them fulfill their needs (informal 
leadership) 72 Theoretically, a leader can lead without understand 
mg the employees' needs because the organization gives him the 
power to do so This kind of directive leadership focuses on the 
formal organization obtaining self-expression, and therefore acts 
to compound the human relations difficulties created by the formal 
organization and by management controls But the individuals 
who make up and keep the organization alive must also gam what 
they believe is minimal self-expression The “employee-centered," 
“democratic,” “integrative," "collaborative," leaders are primarily 
leaders who place an increasing emphasis on the individuals' 
needs 

C Participative Leadership and Management Control 
Some readers may infer that the "natural ' extension of demo- 
cratic leadership is anarchy Is there an attempt, they may ask, to 
turn over the administrator's prerogatives to the workers? Who 
will make the decisions? Doesn’t the organization count? 

Democratic leadership is not an absence of leadership A do- 
nothing, 1st Abe hoys have their way type of leadership is not 
natural extension democratic leadership Lewm points out that 
the people who arrive at the above conclusion are operating under 
the false assumption that democracy is something between autoc- 
racy and anarchy 
He writes 
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The person who thinks in terms of one continuum has no choice but 
to consider democracy as something between autocracy, or frequently as 
a kind of sugar-coated or reBned method to induce the group member to 
accept the leader s will It is a prerequisite to democratic living and demo 
crane education that this concept be destroyed The democratic leader 
is no less a leader and in a May, has no less power than the autocratic 
leader There are soft and tough democracies as well as soft and tough 
autocracies and a tough democracy is likely to be more, rather than less, 
democratic Like autocracy, democracy ,s fully aware of the role of power 
m group life and considers power a necessary and legitimate element of 
group superiority aloof from the rule-so characteristic, for instance, of 
the treatment of "names' by the British colonial office— as from the re 

own po " cr *° ' yp ' Qi ot ihe ,wcd eso,sm " ° [ 
autocraq « erenCC b “ WCen ' v,lh a democrat, c front „ stall an 

leaTershm^rr exper,menK and research that la.ssezfa.re 

C'tTaZ T , m ° re ‘ em ' 0n 3nd anxie, >' tha " d °« 

rr~I Sr>==rsir= 

group Oaitscr fa.re) thin "or anl'IlH, 3 '' 1 ',,””'" 11 '' 5 ' 8 reater for this 
van no group to which to belong w.rtl Beca “ sc ot no leadership there 
goal and thus low production and no „° m ' adcrshl P there was no work 
quate prediction of the fun.™ 056 °* P ersona l achievement Ade- 

tion in the present ” Was ,n, P oss, ble when there was no direc 

At N ,hI W 5 ,nnm U K TII?cWer C rTn C leadersh 'P » answer 
ship as helping the tndiridult t f. dcfined the function of leader- 
a "d the orsamtauln ,o d f Ua ‘ T ° P ‘' rau "’ actual, rat, on 

proposition, then „ follow, „ n ob J ec ' ,ves If we accept this 
democratic" leader, htp fulfillT nr Y T "f’P'nyee-centered" or 
P nihil, primarily the mdw, dual’s needs. 
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Blit this is not all of the organization What is also needed is 
leadership that tries to fulfill the demands of the organization. 


D Individual Needs vs Organizational Requirements 
Atgyns, 78 analyzing the differences between formal organization 
vs groups, focused on the members needs and concluded it may be 
convenient to think of two types of social organisms existing on 
either end of a multi -dimensional continuum On the one end 
is the group whose locus is on individual needs, on the other, 
the organization whose focus is on the attainment of orgamza 
tional objectives The former can develop into an organization 
and the latter into an ' individual need oriented group " However, 
if we think of these two phenomena on opposite ends of a con 
tmuum, it provides a simple model for an analjsis of the con 
ditions under which individual need centered groups will differ 
from organizations and vice versa 
As a beginning a model containing tu o baste dimensions each 
with a subdimension is considered Each of these dimensions is to 
be conceptualized as a conunuum On the one end (left) we place 
the ideal case of formal organization (FO) On the other end 
(right) is the ideal case of individual need-centered group (I) One 
may hjpothesize that the closer the conditions match the ideal 
in la and lb, 2i and 2b under FO, the greater is the probability 
that the results will apply to organization and the less is the proba 
bility that they will apply to individual need-centered groups 
The converse of this hypothesis would also hold The closer 
the research conditions match the ideal in la , lb , 2a , and 2b under 
J, the greater the probability that the results will apply lo the 
individual need-centered group and the smaller the probability 
that they will apply to organization 


FO 

la At the outset interpersonal re- 
lations are prescribed and they re- 
flect the organization’s idea ol the 
most effective structure within 
which to achieve the organist on't 


I 

la Al the oulvct the Interperv-nil 
relations ante trm the nenshen* 
interaction and rtPm the need cf 
the menders to mfrfiti wn 1 ! r«h 
other in order lo lulPJI t^nr nee-ti 
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FO 

lb The leadership role is assigned 
to the person whom the organize 
tion feels can best perform the 
organizationally defined duties 

2a The formal behavior in organi 
zation manifested by an individual 
is caused by die individuals ac 
ceptancc of the organizationally 
defined reward and penalty (sane 
tions) 


I 

lb The leadership role is dele- 
gated to the individual whom the 
members believe will best fulfill 
their needs 

2a All the behavior of individual 
members in the group is * caused ' 
by the individual members* at 
tempts to fulfill their needs 


2b The dependency of the mem 
bers upon the leader is * accepted * 
by the members because of the 
exisung organizational sanctions 


2b The dependency of the mem 
bers upon the leader is created and 
accepted by the members because 
they believe it will fulfill their 
needs 


An example o£ how this model may be used may be found 

™N::r a b ,'r on ^ ir* 

Bethel m! „ gaming Laboratory for Grou P Development at 
specified ^noah r u t that ,n5,ead of ach — "S certain officially 
Ke E nro ,i ' u P 'a 8 ‘°'ve back home prob- 

Sn m Z™ 0 : ,n frustrat ’°"- and d.sorpn. 

the fact that the won ^ ° f 1116 reason for 111636 result is 

goaK anfs^urTnde'r tr ed “ ™S"” d 

there will alwavs bp ™ n condl,1 °ns, Whyte continues. 

Of our anahsTu^ "“*• tnsstrauon, and confuston In terms 
who created the 'Vrm/^' / at the facult y members at Bethel 
room at a speafief “rjl C r “> ,d People to meet tn a 

more on the individual need ° * e conditions that border 

Presumably they refused to 1 j emerecl Sroups mentioned above 
to define a S ° makc dc “ lons ' “ be direcuve, 

evolve d,eiro™n 'Tuo^;,?,' he7 , tnCd 10 S«l *e delegates to 

In doing this they (and the i” d C * Kt the,r own leadership 

goal of the meet, 7^0 S ' ght ° £ ^ ^ 

- became proceed £ “ 
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Whyie suggests that the groups would have been more efficient 
If the official leadens at Bethel had helped the groups to establish 
some sort of structure or otgamzation » In effect, Whyte is malt- 
ing a plea for a stable structure He believes that the goal ot talk- 
mg about back home problems would be achieved more efficiently 
through such organization Jacobson's™ finding, that if a social 
organism is to mature it must first create a set of well understood 
and stabilized rules and then develop good communications, 
confirms Whyte's point 

Both Whyte and Bethel have a point Whyte observes that 
the delegates have a difficult time m evolving organization from 
an individual need centered group But it does not necessarily 
follow that the Bethel faculty should make it easier for the dele- 
gates by organizing the group for the delegates Assuming the 
faculty leadership is competent, it seems fair to generalize that 
the discussion groups never became organizations because the 
delegates were incapable of evolving such structures and still 
keeping the individual need-centered aspects intact Perhaps here 
is where the Bethel leadership became confused. Perhaps they 
(being the experts) should have known that organizational de- 
cisions not related to the individuals’ needs tend not to be most 
effectively achieved in groups that are individual need-centered. 
Therefore, they ought not to try to get certain tasks achieved 
without creating or helping the delegates to create the proper 
structure On the one hand, faculty members want the individuals 
to create their own group, which means they must go through 
the process of being individual need-centered Therefore, the 
faculty led in such a way that at the outset the conditions of 
individual need'Centered group exist This is most efficient for 
helping individuals achieve a "gut" experience in how to become 
more aware of themselves, their impact upon others, and the 
process of group development. However, this type of group it 
not effective in achieving the officially stated goals of solving 


back home problems , 

In other words, :f the faculty members were to lead an mil 
vidua! need-centered group, trying to increase the e rgatei it 
awareness, then the lack of structure and the frustration that 
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Whyte observed might become a topic for the group to discuss 
Presumably this would increase the individual s growth and self 
awareness But it may also present the group from achieving the 
stated goals of solving back home problems It may be that the 
error the faculty made was to try to use an individual need centered 
type of structure for a problem that requires an organizational 
structure Whyte, on the other hand, may be making an unwar 
ranted implication that all groups are better off and more efficient 
if they have a stable interaction pattern 
Gordon 80 specifies the differences between the more traditional 


organizational leadership (leader-guided) and the leadership that 
%ve called individual need centered (group-centered) He suggests 
at group-centered leadership is maximized when the members 
(1) are free from dependence on a formal leader, (2) are permitted 
to determine their own goals and the skills they intend to use 
to achieve these goals, (3) are permitted to define and initiate for 
themselves any changes within their group, (4) are not led by 

/ I , ndm ? | Ual a11 the tlme * an d (5) are free to depose their 
leader (physically or psychologically) whenever they desire 

nua^ n° f n l SUS8CSl,0m ra,5C “S" 1 *™ questions about the ade 
HLd 1 1 A P ? Cnt m ° de ° f or S aniza tional structure if group- 
Sa n of m ? 15 ? eX15t ‘ They im P ly a redesigning of the 
tom l “ T , Umty ° £ dlrCCUon Peoples No longer 
o°a d c^ f : d,V : d L a1 ^ bC rC3 P° nSlble f° r defining the groups' 

lari Tnd ^nalues “* pr °' ldl "S th ' » 

turned over tlT the group Got , aCllvltles "° ul ‘> presumably be 
leader 'allov^v th,. £ P Gordon suggests that a group-centered 

* r own * r ,o p,an 

plans How efferm^ , 15 ? n decisi0ns *o make its own 
context .Un i,™ *" lcadcnhl P Sartor be tn the 
•" P 3 rt, by management mmZT'™" 0 ™' remforced - 

to mtroduce AmU ' Chemral <*"*«* has helped 

the leadership nhdosonh^'i 1 , 1 ? 3 ! 1 ' 6 mana ~ ls dcJ.o 

management ax.omv (l/ people by Gordon Beginning w.th two 
PCUttve dtHcrence between com' P rodu c u are the real com 
P nies, and (2) people support 
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what they help created Hood has helped to establish participation 
at all levels and organizationally supported participation by reduc- 
ing the decision making point to the lowest possible level In effect 
th s helps to decrease the subordtnate s feel.ng of dependence upon 
his leader and to tncrease h.s control over his own immediate work 

environment _ nf i A e . 

The results include a definite increase in pr 
crease in costs « hut equally important, reports Hood, it also 
helps to establish a climate conducive to freer, ™-e aeat.ve 
communication to develop more se c , j an d l0 
members as individuals and in the groups themselves 
greatly increase sndmdual self involvement ^ ^ 

Another living tndmtr.td «P^J mduaHy nced centered leader, 
trying to behave more Rlc hard the executive vice 

is the one being conducted y J four , uindrcd people 

president of a firm em P ° y . ® as a collaborative leader. 
Richard 83 « finds that in hehaving and at the 

he has been able to he p P“P . and mamta ined an excellent 
same time the compan y has ^ ^ superintendent he tried not 
financial condition As a p subordinates not to keep 

,0 maintain order and confer ta ^ ^ ^ declsl0n , As 
things moving on the rign 
he writes 

To sum it up instead of .swung ontas ^’“^STrlued^r 
lowing up resells he s h.ndl and leave, n " > £ 

individuals and depaltmen (collaborame leader) P 

croup to handle .hens from 1 ,„ ct „| cvenm I>c,ond tec 

need for providing , e ^ c|r ?ro b1ems- . h3t (hfrt » more 

tools needed to soh ? the { an( * 3 inenul belief _ 3% 3 *hole 

Underlying h«s act on CTeatnlt> stored up m ^.ctforr be 

wisdom good i*”,',,, ind.s .dual h,,W " “ “ „„„»n and ton 
than there can be in any men in the orga 

places all the aurhonty he can 
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cenuates on understanding their problems and finding solutions with 
them, not for them. 

Not only do changes like these imply a new philosophy of 
management and organization, they also imply, as Hood and 
Hichard attest, a different kind of leadership behavior, a different 
kind of leadership personality, 

Argyris 85 confirms this conclusion in a followup study of 
‘'successful'* leaders 88 (successful in the ejes of management). He 
concludes that the "successful" formal leaders seem to manifest 
the personality predispositions indicated below . 87 The frequency 
of choice of and the degree of importance attached to these pre- 
dispositions is shown in Table I. 


TABLE I* 


Frequency of choice and degree of im- 
portance (in per cent ) 
Predisposition nj. HI. EJU. Total 


1. Directive 

2. Variety seeking 

S Challenge accepting 
* Proh1em-*oUing minded 

5 Self responsible 

6 Self-controlled 

7. Frustration tolerant 

8 SucrcM-secking 

9 Expert 

10. Self motivated 

11. Organizationally Identified 

12. Harmonious 

IS Organizationally upward mobile 
H Power minded 
15 Industrious 
IK Socially upward mobile 
17. Humorous 

18 Object lie 

19 Prestige minded 
29 Family-oriented 
21 Remindful 

22- \ctbal 

=frriUr n.I=i 




100 

100 



100 

100 



100 

100 



100 

100 



100 

100 


22 

78 

100 


22 

78 

100 


55 

45 

100 


11 

69 

80 


11 

78 

89 

11 


66 

77 


11 

66 

77 

11 


66 

77 


S3 

44 

77 

S3 

44 


77 

ss 



35 

22 

11 



22 

11 


ioportince, E.ILI ^extremely fcijh fa- 


°l the indi vt dua Wi , eed 'cemrrrcd ^ ^ ‘ hat inIplicd in dlc n > odd 
need-centered group arc to be used, then th< 
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executives above would have to change their predispositions as 
follows . . , 

Directive Instead of .mt.at.ng action, the execute 1, stem draws 

out, and by careful questioning helps the other person clarify 
Ins thoughts and arrive at his own decision 

-—-sa 

individuals rather than conquering them Emotional problem 
^rX'XKrSy dependent 

Sri/ controlled Instead of inhibiting ‘^"^"^lly' 
and tensions, the executive expresses them as lull, 

is necessary .gainst frustration to 

Tolerant to frustration Instead of g ' g^P f h „ ng try to 
achieve his goal, the executive P Careful analysis of 

understand what is frustrating , ltum na toward 

emotional tensions is substituted for guts 

tension , ar hieve goals quickly, die 

Success seeking Instead of 071 ,? muc h growth and self insight 
executive places a P reml “™ ° ^ , h e course ol reaching 

is achieved by individuals and the gr p 

the goals d acc epts his limitations He 

Expert The executive i»f about h, s work On the 

does not feel he must tented he finds, some- 

contrary, he looks for. and feels 

one with whom he can team up extent that the person 

Self, not, voted There “ agr "” „ uicrre or condemn those who 
who is self motivated does not critici 

are noL . Tnstead of placing most V’ 1 *’ ^ .he 

Organizationally identified 1“^, ± a most emphasis on .the 

die organization, the J-n >*•"”" 

needs of the individual If usually chosen 

a „d individual needs. (iy to b e harmonmus. He 

Harmonious The exec Iojs 0%cr> minimize w 

makes no attempt to £’ Sn the eontraiy. feelmp 

recognize conflict and lension 
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pressed and discussed so that their causes can be found and future 
conflict avoided. 

Industrious. No modification. 

Power minded. The executive does not want to have others de- 
pendent upon him. He continually tries to minimize dependence. 
Organizationally upward mobile. Instead of aspiring to move 
upward, the executive prefers to live in a group where all mem- 
bers have equal power. 


E. Limitations of Participative or 
Employee- Centered Leadership 
Assuming these changes in management behavior are possible, 
and assuming that Hood's and Richard’s experience suggests that 
die necessary structural changes are also possible, the question 
arises are there any conditions under which the employees would 
not tend to behave in such a way that need-centered leadership 
would succeed? The basic characteristics of this leadership require 
the employees as individuals or as a group to make their own 
eemons m (a) their goals, (b) the best paths toward achieving 
tr goa i. (c) their level of aspiration, and (d) die maintenance 
ftw\dinW li | £T ° Up . R . eca,,in S basic property of "needs” 
t ,n . ® f l er S>) ‘ l * s dear that the employees will not behave 

I" 3 ?"" “ n, ~ th ^ "" d <° d ° ”>• Individual- 
on*" is worL* aS5Umcs l hat the people with whom 

mion and ,n :;. : ’ rc h, S hI > motivated, desirous of full self actuali- 
st indniduaf,: ' 'a”’' n °' °" ,y 

numbeTrfmpwUl" * V ,“ h “ b " n !h °" n ,hat an ’ ncrcas ' n S 
rnntsoin.ohld the, „e 'T""' 8 apaIhc,,c ' disinterested, and 
of the need, that ,fl „ lsh "“"I* 1 " and "' C p0 " nCy 

namuimn; and remforen- ?t, P "V " h ' lc at " orL: ,hc >' orc 
through small wort ^ 0 ^ ,CSC ,nfonn31 adaptive behaviors 

the* arr mn'nimn^° U ^ sanctions and formal trade unions: 
rhtMrra m d.e rc, ' 3^d, • and acculturating their 

'•’-if™ a .iron- nerd , 1 '™, ! " :u "' ,a Man ' employees do not 
rroup-. W.,,,0, -p,,^ 1... _ . ” r ° n ’ ,l ' 1 e for thr.r o„n and their 
famed to be dependent, submissive. 
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passive, and subordinate to the leader. He is responsible, from 

their point of view. « 

It is therefore possible to derive from the framework the y- 
po thesis that as the informal adaptive activates .noease ,n fre- 
quency and potency, the probability that sndtvrdual-need-centered 
leadership will succeed tends to decease. It > » 
management representatives feel their great lest \ ^ 

discussing types of gronp<en.ered 

believe that the employees do not manifest e In P lht ; r 

bility for democratic, participative Wm p ^ ^ ^ ^ 
experience, when they make this !U BB“ ' ( j have tried 

h/the adherent - their 

it, or they are covertly informed . ( t0 bc explored, 

part. No doubt both of thaejow^ ^ in industry 

However, the pusher f ^ as e, , he management 

also ought to become awar seeking expression on the 

docs not have a work for Y C u aplcr ji. 

mature ends of the co " t,nua f^” hasiz ; n g the individual commit 
Odd as it may sound, those emp 5 $e who cmp hajizc the 
an error somewhat similar “^“^a^J^owlity type. The 
formal organisation. Both “ wh0 will identify and lose 

latter assume an ideal P ^ ume a mature individual who 

himself in his work. The fomi ^ own behavior and for the 
will take on full responsibility belongs, 

behavior of the group » »*■* „ u depend upon what the 

Morse defines individual salt t ^ she „ tnreful 

individual aspires for a ”‘L h °'' . h h igh aspirations. Thus, 
not to assume that all ■*"£" * “"ides the opp^niiyfor 
she continues, “a high y s and |hi , has a high en ^ 

the individual to use comply ttt il»*c th«e ' * * 

mental return for those £* ‘“ dr definition parr, ally on 

However. Jacobson et al“ ,, “^faction will >'" J 
Morse's work hypothesise » -intrinsic job J*"* ’ m 
as die individual <■) obtains F*» iimM di.lc work 
(2) becomes more involved m h . ^ 'LZ 

identifies with hi. i. £*** with - 

lationships with hi. supenon. t 
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adult end of the growth continua described in Chapter II As 
hypotheses for act, on, thetr vahdtty may be increased _.f, after 
Stating them, the condmon is added 'as long as the .n divtduals 
adaptive behavior has not resulted m a des.re to remam dependent, 

^l^has^e'en^hown that middle management supervisor, arc 
able to learn to 

the use of defense mechanisms to * U PP«« acknow ]edgcd, tlrc 
that would threaten them if diey were dearly «k"»w ^ 

supervisors were able to o tain 8 ^ c of lhe conflict, 

ventional methods of measure g > aBS10 „ ,j, a[ seemed 

frustration, failure, hostility, e ’ f lcri[ j eT ‘[ or loie nor 

prevalent They would not ,? aal | y „„ce with him we'ie 

money” to quote one subordt , P X ano thcr, “which 

made die F'"r^l"pcn« 
guarantees us a job “"d cv ,drnc£ „f students who base 

Bailey” cites some *"“*“■ * „ a , dependent npon the 
become subordinate and p c , n s uch a manner that they can 

teacher They expect him , u ,e Although he tried to 

remain in this psychology X h j. ept insisting that it was 

help die students he «^ns,ble JhJJ^ ^ (2) ID present 
his task as the leader (1) P KC and summame group f«l 

time from being wasted, ( ) and pooT reasoning (5) 

ings, (4) to correct crr0 " e ° , ame i y meager experience vith 
to supplement their (stu en *) ^ point out student 

h.s lengthy and far -P^" « V ** 

shortcomings, and (7) , tatl0 ns ,»*. 

to take to overcome their become accustomed » 

It .s possible 

pendence they will learn F „hich !U!S r>t tint 

Tim may partially ' , ,* cn observed '" 

directive leaderch.p, P»f ’ tl ,e leadership r ' ,o T 

much more than dependent and 

the employees have learned to oe I 

rective leadership 
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of both of these types of behavior arc required in order that a 
department earn a reputation for good administration. 

These results are confirmed by Halpin 111 who finds that the 
more respected leaders concern themselves with developing warm 
relationships with members of their units and with organizing and 
initiating new ways to solve departmental problems. Cloven and 
Fiedler , 112 Fiedler 113 - 114 in studies conducted in the military and 
in industry report that the more critical and analytic (rather than 
the more accepting) supervisors lend to have the more productive 


groups. 

Kahn and Katz 113 also conclude that a balance is required in 
the use of the different types of leadership patterns. They report 
that a “soft” leader who abdicates his formal organizational re- 
sponsibility can have an adverse effect on both productivity and 
morale. They report, “A moderate amount of emphasis on pro- 
duction is required to avoid both low production and low morale. 
But beyond a certain point, higher productivity by means of 
pressure appears to be obtainable only at the expense of morale." 11 * 
Bach reports that a client-centered type of leadership can help 
individuals to express themselves. However, if a group is to 
develop and maintain a continuing climate of growth, a more 
directive leadership is needed to control the "pathogenic” (destruc- 
tive) forces that also seem to arise within the group when individ- 
uals actualize themselves. 11 * 


Unfortunately there are too few studies of reality-centered 
leadership. One reason is that the field of organizational behavior 
, developed by evolving extreme positions . 113 First came the 
tormal organizational experts. Then came the human relations 
experts wit their emphasis on the individual. Lately, the pendu- 
um is swinging toward the center so that the researcher does not 
ft? in !? 1 >el ?..y ith an assum pdon that one organism is better 
. C ° l - C » r , °* l he total organization now becomes 

♦ , . 0CI |? l . 1 . ou S ht given to how the components may adapt, 

and i” ° rdCr lil3t the whole organization (formal 

and informal) may live a healthy life. 
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The Development of Effective 
Executive Behavior 


in the previous 

to be experiencing The «ecu 've reading ^ y „ tedJ . 

raise the question, “Ho, «*££££«. commonly ca.lc , 
This question tocuses on an iniportan p ^ ^ 

"executive development j PVP i 0 pment of execute es 2 Rainio, 

answers regarding the effective P leadership, is able to 

m a review of some show lhat there » htUe 

list nearly 100 leadership tra their degree of im 

agreement among reseatchen •TT® Couldner,* htech 
portance 3 Excellent analyses ? mention a ft") " 

and Crutchfield, 3 Gebb,’ ,ared with the task : of pro- 

criticize these lists of traits. leadership behawor cp 

viding a conclusion they suggeh on any inherent ted 

primarily upon the situation and £ common to all leaden 
ship ab.ht.es, ahhough some t£ts y c , u s| 0n when he s am • 
Carter typifies this middled he 'hat leadenh.p ■ "enher 
-As a general statement, it t0 the situation ^ 

completely 8™”^“ £„osm from ‘”° ££,“°s.oIi.*' 3 "d 

foerjone^rdUopme^ 
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Chapman 12 for example, highly criticize the formalized programs 
•which make as their central focus not the executive, but such tech 


niques as ' replacement tables," ‘ manning charts,” and "personnel 
evaluation forms Briefly, their main argument is that the focus 
of executive development programs should be the individual self- 
development of every executive in the organization The second 
group of critics are certain social scientists who have been trying to 
evaluate the impact of these programs upon the participants A 
penetrating analysis by Mann 13 backed by experimental evidence 
from Fleishman 14 and supported by Mahler and Monroe, 15 sug 
gests that the present programs are not successful in helping in 
dividuals change their attitudes, their behavior, and their leader- 
ship philosophies in such a way that a difference is perceived by 
their subordinates a difference which makes a difference in both 
the executives and subordinates* behavior while on the job 18 
Anshem, in two recent articles, discusses the differences between 
the 'in company versus the 'university* programs 11 and has 
cautioned management about need for attention to several factors 
m their use of both programs He suggests that management tends 
to make such errors as (1) sending some men to those programs 
without having any clear-cut objectives m mind, (2) refusing to 
send some individuals until it is too late, (3) sending the wrong 
personality to the course, and (4) being unaware of the back home 
problems that they might create when the * retreads return with 


new aspirations and expectations only to find that the ones who 
not go tend to perceive them as "crown princes’ who have 
been singled out for advancement in the company 18 
Although little published research exists there is increasing 
activity in evaluating these kinds of courses by studjing the men 
e ore and after Much more needs to be done in terms of 
systematic evaluation of the courses, but even if accurate * before" 
ana alter studies were in existence to be of value they would 
mrtinii aV V° fe 'r tC the " a * ter> changes (or no changes) to some 
? •« 3 , r ^ aSC cour3C Some men change and some do not 

of th i 1 U *“ nOW 11115 u 1116 Is lt the personality 
How erha P s u 1S the trainer? Or maybe the role playing? 

How about the case studies? Until questions like these can be 
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answered, we shall have no way o£ knowing whether the changes" 
or "no changes” that are observed are due to the course Some 
preliminary research suggests that in some executive deve opment 
courses the informal bull sessions seem to be an important factor i 
creating change If so, perhaps the courses might be altered to 
make better use of bull sessions 

A Foundations for Effective Leadership 
and Human Development 

Can the framework outlined in this analysis shed an, flight upon 
the problem of ' effective leadership behavior and the human 
personality development of executives? 

The fust guide suggested by the fratnewo* » hi “ * and 
nal’s behavior is so interlocked with on de 

informal aspects) that executive eve mlar „ gam ial<ond 

velopment of the human persona i jr n( o[ an executive re- 
context » This means the proper d P , end Hie 

Quires cons, deration of bo.h ‘J* “ behaves 
nature of the situation in which the' »» , he tm ba „c 

Can anything be derived lr0 ™ * uou) which can provide 
components (personality an effective leadership behavior 

presented is that many of the bel „een the nature 

originally are caused by the i ta c fonM l organizations 

of relatively mature individuals and he: ’^Lrauon's goals are to 

Assuming that both must fuse, d T .ir.se for se 


* if the oigamw— o ^ 

Assuming ni a i i-oth will always stn ( 

be achieved, and knowing that b^^ behavior.. £« 

actualitation, it follows t a , n suc h a way 1 ,a 

mg" the individual and the “f actuallE1 ..on This pro ess of 
simultaneously obtain opum {uIfl „ his needs .and 
the individual ■ using the organuauo ^ mdiv>duaIs ,o achieve 
simultaneously the «*>■«» the /«.«» prora 

its demands has been ca 
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B. Basic Skills or Effective Leadership 


The analysis also shows that the fundamental incongruence be- 
tween these two components may not be solved by simply changing 
the formal structure (job enlargement) or directive leadership be- 
cause the employees have already adapted to these activities by 
creating informal activities which feed bach to influence their 
behavior to prevent any changes in a "constructive'' direction. For 
example, the employees may adapt to dependence and submissive- 
ness through apathy and disinterest This, we have seen, tends to 
make management behave in ways that reinforce the employees’ 
feelings of dependence. Soon the employees become acculturated to 
being dependent and submissive. Once this occurs it is difficult to 


install job enlargement and participative leadership because they 
require employees who need to be independent and active. It has 
been shown dial in order to maximize fusion (i c , the optimum 
simultaneous expression of the individual and the organization) a 
reality-oriented or reality-centered leadership behavior is required. 
The executive must first diagnose the situation and then decide 
what is effective behavior in this situation This leads us to con- 
clude that effective leadership requires effective diagnostic shill. 

Ho -e Cme 3 diagnostician can an executive be? What factors 
exist ^ in the executive and “in” the organizational context that 
inhibit effective diagnosis^ From the framework already presented 
the following factors can be said to exist ",n” the organization 
which act to inhibit effective diagnosis (1) barriers of secrecy be- 
tween formal and informal aspects of organization. (2) distorted 
upward and downward communication, and (3) apathetic, dis- 
interested-double loyal” employees who adapt to conflict, frustra- 
tion, and failure by "not gmng a damn" "taking ,t easy " "not 
<n^ n i?i l lC .T SC J' es out ” ’ Ltting management take on all the re- 
in thf ; 1 U * f 3S 1 f ° r m ° rc Tnau - nal rewards, and de-emphasizing 
their own minds the importance of the human rewards 

anaUws a * IC . Ulma " ha ' e been identified on the basis of the 

indi v iduals* grow * and 'become * m d ‘ ag "° S,ng ' ,n he, P ing 

nenflrnt™ , * become more creative, in coping with de- 
pc entc-d. apathetic, disinterested employes and in sur- 
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Viving in a compel. me world of management which as one ex 
ccutive suggests is not a dog eat dog world although he readily 
admits to being nibbled at a few times . 

Turning to the literature several examples of research in human 
relations training confirm the importance of at! tot *«* « the 
basic shills inferred from the framework Weschler Klem 

and finally, helping groups become mo « - ^ researches m 
Bradford 23 summarizing ten ' ^Lt effect.*! training includes 
human relations training c ° n ^ , lvmg an d decisionmaking 

- y»— ■ - * “ 

unique relationships to the group im rjortance of individual 

Roethlisberger 21 emphasizmg morejhejpor ^ .0 learn how m 
growth and self awareness sugg h e ople s feelings to ask ques 

listen to recognize his own and o>herpe°P ^ our catcgor ,e S 
t.ons that help to u " dersta " d . a t ^“ renes s and impact upon others 
Roethlisberger emphasizes recognizing others and 

d. agnostic skills (e g and others to de 

one s own feelings) and t ( philosophy of life 

velop which includes the developmem o P Mntc „ t between 

Roethlisberger summarizes thc one described 

the more traditional training programs 

above as follows , can , n 

1 Instead of seeking for 

fluence the behavior of B shouj th< . behavior ol B 

2 Instead ol trying to “ffest .0 see how m a oonue.e su^ 

values and beliefs shou ^ values and beliefs as w ihcre not some- 

A deals with his own at. tude acco unt? Is 

others? How does he ta e learn? 

dung here that A can learn and does 
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S By looking at the behavior of skillful practitioners and seeing how they 
take into account the effect of their own behavior upon others, could wc 
perhaps find out the uniformities that reside in and arc associated with 
the skillful practice of human relations in concrete situations? 

4 By looking at our own behavior in our own dealings with others in 
specific situations, could we learn to see the determinants and conse- 
quences of understanding and misunderstanding in our own daily activi 
ties and the part we may play in them? Through such an approach could 
we improve our practice? 23 


There are three important characteristics basic to the results 
stated up to this point First, none of them takes a particular point 
of view They are not ' for” management or the employees or 
the union Any individual, no matter what socio-economic po- 
litical group he belongs to, may find these results helpful Sec- 
ondly, the research results focus on helping an individual, group, 
or organization (all of which are organisms) to develop The rc 
search focuses on understanding, as clearly and as completely as 
possible, the organism as a whole on whatever level it exists This 
focus is congment with a principle of effective diagnosing that, 
whatever the unit being diagnosed, the diagnostician must have 
the feeling that the unit has a nght to a healthy, growing life 
Third, if one accepts the first two characteristics, one will find 
that his self-concept and his own private world will tend to have 
a minimum impact m biasing the individual unknowingly towards 
any given direction that may be need fulfilling for him 

owhere m the lists does one find a suggestion that the execu 
tive oug t to learn how to "sell ' the company to the employees, 
or how to behave with kid gloves/ or * the thirty best ways to 
ge t ings one through people ' On the contrary, as is recom 
^ 1 3 ° Se ^ awarenes s and diagnoses are emphasized 
Knowledge about the dynamics of individuals groups, and the 
ntC« Zat, ° n t! S ° included Developing human skills to help 
.w n°r, and , bc ; 0mc more creative form the basis of one of 
bZl :i'n , e l y “ e t0p,CS lf learned Wll! tend to decrease the 
r ^ the indlvldual a " d the organization by 
“Spotbfr" bCCOm = m ° r = *“»«■ independent, and 

Conspicuous, however, by these absence sn the l.terature are 
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research resulls on the skill o£ dealing will, dependent-oriented 
employees and the skill of surviving in a psychologically competi 
me world full of upward mobile rivals aspiring for the few post 
.ions open on the top In the former category one m.ght eon 
ecu ably help the executive become more aware of die forces 
Sat seem Jmol.va.e a person to be indifferent .patheac and 
denendent Along with this atvareness the executive would need 
tTcar„"he many complex and subtle defense —ms used 
by people who have accepted a position of depe leam 

an executive in an organtratton might n “ P 1 ^. f req uently 
the process by whtch people choose to Hk. Too frequen y 
leadership is studied as the only active P ro j Anyone 

ship is a subject neg.ee, ed or - '^er^ed many exampl/s of 
acquainted with organizations b thinks 

subordinates feeding their boss in such a way that 

he is leading theml oracucally untouched 

Another very important resear h „ loe , ca lly and socially 

is related ,o the skills of surviving l cut .ve bc helped 
competitive world For example , V. v t0 exp ress hostility 

to develop frustration tolerance 1 ' with acts and 

diplomatically the ability to und island : and ‘ 
rules of competitive warfare and the abtlily 
necessity for unfavorable decisions nicely into the 

To be sure ne.lher of « ** « mana g„nent Nor 
management (or the eultiira ) ^ taking the posiuon a 

in discussing these skills is observes two important sc 

they are good or bad The scientist f °“ L, rational behavior and 
conditions existing m the w ^ ,f human beings ar 

merely al.emp.slo infer the nec^iy n Sk,HS Mis ^ ^ , lkc lbC se 

adapt to these conditions If som d ^ offcring tb e needy 
skills they will not solve t e P . Tbe on Iy way the pr° 
executive an opportunity » >«"■ ^logical dependence and 

C The Roots of Dikective L “““. ns the „„i ques 

Having enumerated a number of hum^ begin cb.pter II 

non is with which one ought the 
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pointed out that an individual may not understand others unless 
he first understands himself It follows, therefore, that the first 
step in an executive program is to help the executive become more 
skillful in how to become more aware of himself and his impact 
upon others 

Nothing is said that suggests that, once the executive gams 
adequate self awareness, he must change The ''training" experi- 
ence offered the executive should focus on helping him under- 
stand himself and leave it up to him how he will use this new 
insight The objective should be to help the individual have 
greater feelings of tolerance for himself This will lead naturally 
to greater tolerance of others, for the way we evaluate others, we 
have seen, is based on our own self-concept Finally, since the 
door to self awareness is locked from the inside, no executive 
should be required to take such a course 


In Chapters III and V evidence is presented to suggest that the 
greatest proportion of executive behavior observed in industry 
is "directive,” "autocratic,” and * pressure oriented " It seems 
useful therefore to present some of the existing psychological re- 
search on how the directive, authoritarian personality is hy- 
pothesized to develop This information should prove valuable 
not only in planning an effective "training” experience to de- 
velop self awareness and human skill but also in pointing up the 
basic difficulties involved m achieving these objectives 

Erich Fromm 26 22 m two penetrating analyses of authoritarian 
eadership, cites a basic sense of weakness as one of the motivating 
actors to make a person become authoritarian “It is the expres- 
sion of the inability of the individual self to stand alone and 
iv e t is the desperate attempt to gam secondary strength where 
™ stren S l k 1S liking ”28 In a more recent analysis Fromm 
a a number of other factors influencing authoritarian be 
/)' ,0r t stron 2 in temalized conscience coupled with a fear of 
icrnal laws, public opimon, mores The ■ prime odense in on 

thme rti a rt" T at, °" reb '" I ° n against authority s rule Thus 

those that break rules are held contempt 

penonalitv t detailed research projects on the authorrtanan 

y as een conducted by a group of investigators at the 
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University of California.! 3 According to these and other investiga- 
tors some of the more critical factors are as follows. The authon- 

l^Compulsively ^follows m.es and regulations to the point of 

2) r Mi'ev« y 'that obedience and respect are crucial and the first 

characteristic to teach children. . n t r ie 

3) Believes that business and die manufac.urer rather than die 

artist or professor are more important to & ble 

4) Believes that a leader is someone who P® • ds 

of being submissive towards his superiors and dominating 

those below him. . . _ Yn i,i n ed by the 

The paradox of submission and aggress: iP^ ^ aulhori . 
hypothesis that to allay anxiety, to a\ “ P and by a pT0CCSS 
tarian leader represses his hostility To idtaIizc d attitude 

of reaction-formation 33 develops authoritarian leaders be- 

toward the boss, which is one reason svhy author 

lieve in conformity. d express aggression 

5) Believes that others, as svell as he, shorn 

and hostility toward authority. h ; s ho „nity toward 

6) Releases his pent-up iinority groups, and work- 

a scapegoat (e.g., unions, zy 

ers \ • u, thinks in ' black or 

7) Tends to think in rigid dichotomy • 

white” terms. . . lh ; n ting. Ambiguity threatens 

8) Tends ,o be more concrete .n .to think, ag ^ 

him. He sticks close to the every about chan ge. . sj 

9) Tends to be more nano - aboUt hJs QW „ aggressiv 

10) Overcomes any feelings o ^ terna ii st ic” granting Pf” . 

toward his subordinates by being "F feelings of indebl- 
favors and thereby increasing .he ^ ^ ^ fj 

' d Thu's an aulhori, arian 

willing to submit and expe marte r than the peop c f ^ 
to feef the peopie on top are smarm ^ ^ may , ose any 
dislikes changes especial y 
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power Helping the authoritarian directive leader to become more 
aware of himself and his impact upon others will not be easy. 

D Some Guideposts for Developing Executive Behavior 


Assuming it is agreed that basically authoritarian directive 
leaders (and others) ought to be developed, what is the most effec- 
tive climate for this development to be achieved? More concretely, 
what guideposts can be used m defining the educational processes 
by which self awareness, diagnostic shill, skill m coping with de- 
pendent-oriented employees, and skill to survive in a competitive 
management world can be developed? There are six basic guide- 
posts derivable from the framework that may influence the choice 
of * educational experience ’ to be offered to the executive They 
are 


1 If an individual is to educate his ‘ whole self, his behavior 
becomes a fit subject to learn about and to understand. 

2 Anybody who aspires to positions of power over people m 
organizations, if he is to succeed, is responsible for becoming more 
aware of his self and the systematic knowledge that exists about 
human behavior; he needs to become proficient m human skill in 
living (e.g , the ability to listen, to diagnose human situations, and 
to help himself and others become more aware of their involvement 
m human situations) Basic to these requirements, the individual 
must develop a philosophy of life and of leadership which is 
t oug t through to the point where it can be used to guide him 
1X1 h » behavior under varying conditions, to evaluate his and 
others' behavior, and to guide him to seek new knowledge about 
and undemanding of human behavior 31 

, ^ a nd human skill in living can be learned only 

roug ivmg m, and learning from, the stream of life events’ 
*! ^P^^nce per se never teaches anyone human 

°? S S . * s 1 Is ^ wa ys up to the person to uulize experience 
vrownn ^ 1 tf 15 10 * earn » "duch explains why two individuals can 
other r * n 1 e same env ironmen t one becoming a minister and the 
hew,™ raa * teach about democracy and 

his exoen^ 1110 ^ undemocratic manner He is not learning from 
P« ce Similarly, an executive can work for thirty years 
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in a company but claim only five years experience After the first 
five yean he stops learning anything new At best he simply re 
experiences the old The basis for this generalization >s found in 
the property of personality called the selfconcep, (Chapter Ifl At 
that time we learned that one can understand h.msclfonyby .me 
acting in a particular manner will, and understand.. ag others Thu 
interaction and understanding should lead .0 self awareness which 

,S “y d wC> meant by a particular hind of 
What types of experiences are necessary *° baslc conl ponents 
Just about any human situation ‘ ™ P r duah the s „ua..on 

The critical requirement is that th remen t is difficult 

be capable of learning One reason i T " ^ ndivlt liial 5 who are 
to fulfill is that most such learning q ^ (eelings and 

willing not only to learn but a so to exp 0 j defensiveness 

to respond to others feelings with . ows 

Katz defines the conditions necessary for learning as 

a The man must sincerely “ “f’mhu ”"" to P , “ n w * 
b He must be willing lo face up squarely 

out rationalizing or minimizing them atn , os pherc wh d. shields out 
e He must be provided with a P'™'*"' n J„ 
censure or ridicule when he e x P 0S£ ’ wb0 1S interested in hip'.® 

d He must have someone whom h ' B h mst if sufficiently skilled tha 
him improve his performance an va ] ucs 0 n the trainee 

he is -Me to help without imp° s '"f> , slIsrl ,„ces in working «■* «her 
e He mus, be ' 

where he can learn and pra hrough others and we 

5 We understand ourselves P” ma "^ cs understanding does 

understand olhers primarily and a deep em«m-> 

not exist unless the result Ka " Understand is no. to ‘W 
respect for ourselves (or forglv e Some might j 

font we understand ' and a siatic I**®** 

that this may lead to sel co p !e suggests 1 * 

however, this' is no. so there is a high 

changes are made most 1S be changed I < •> » 

for and an understanding *"**£ow6* ^ 

true that changes resulting 
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disagreement are most effective. It is true, however, that these are 
the most frequent motivations for change. 

6. No one starts from scratch in human relations training. All 
of us have our own feelings, values, needs, and prejudices which 
greatly influence our behavior. Therefore, the emphasis in human 
relations training should really be on re-education or redevelop 
ment of executives. 33 This is not simply a play on words. Re-educa- 
tion points up the important fact that the first step in self-develop- 
ment is not the acquisition of new ideas, new attitudes, and new' 
skills. Rather it begins with a careful examination of the presently 
held ideas, attitudes, and skills in order that the individual may 


gain insight into why he believes what he does, he feels the way 
he feds, and behaves as he does. Re-education emphasizes that the 
“old” must be “unfrozen” before the “new" can be acquired. 3 * 
Such emphasis has important implications in training. For ex- 
ample, many trainers believe that their courses are a success if the 
men leave with at least one new idea, one new attitude, and one 
new skill. During a recent executive development program, a “stu- 
dent came up to the faculty member and said, ‘Today I have 
learned something about myself that I should have known twenty- 
five years ago. I am so glad that I came.” Although the instructor 
felt quite happy, he did admit that he wished he could help that 
individual learn why it took him twenty-five years to leam this bit 
of information. (For example, what part did his personality, the 
work situation, the employees play in keeping him from learning?) 
It he could do this, he would be helping the individual continue 
to Jcam after having left the course. 

These propositions have far-reaching implications for the design 
of courses related to helping individuals develop themselves. For 
examp e, t c trainer s behavior as well as the student's becomes a 
CCt t ^ cm5 * on - In the case of the former, the trainer may 
. ! oCr ^ u" ,* S teachin 3 attack” by presenting his material in 
. at ^ ,n 0 P in ion) “the students think that they come 

~ " amWCn lhemsclvcs '” “training behavior” of lead- 

withom 10 water and getting them to drink 

i° l r T nS 01 “ <« this is possible) may now be- 

! JCCt mallCr f ° r discuss5on hy the students as well as 
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Similarly, the student behavior in the 

zttszzzszz?--* 

ences in which the participan s . alI mean s this is 

selves and their impact “P° n °J nwhyls ’ there no room for that 
very important," they replied her ^ [hey replied ' You 

in your programs? ’ I asked ldea t0 male a speaal 

see, we have found that it is not a g ^ ^ g0 op t „ the „ m e 
point of this type of learning dlfferent subjects ' Another 

during all the discussions of all t ^ sma ll groups you 11 

faculty member added, If y° know each other, pull no 

find these chaps, once they g (h( , kind 0 f , smile that 

punches " Still another trainer a ( ^ such a ^up), I am 

made me feel he would wince if h ^ ( They teII each other 

amared at how these fellows has confirm th? facuUy. 

exactly how they feel The p V * u mce wa y Anolhe 
reports ’ The boys let you have J , earn Iet our hair 

states, ■ Our course ts >■*«£££ ' du „„ g >he informal sessions 

down, especially outside the mee s 

It’s been a great help to d , !ie re porls In a jo . I( ... 

Firsthand observations co „ • j ct go once ,n 

ful, diplomatic nienner the P^ ^ Thus the) by 
and ’ remind each oth (u i analysis of th P [hc 

more about themselses hc sessions sugges 

which the learning occurs during^ way of helping 
participants are not m fact, they wftd in th« 

become more aivare o e aIre ad y f° with 

mg the interpersonal habits die, ^ the) -a £ „„ 

plant For example, y „ him so J „ discuss a 
John" and then they P°h‘ el > „ vcr a drink, they 

inn, offer ‘he group meetings whe ^ rf beha v.or go 
"personal” problem D 
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day In the plants? Are these not the kinds of methods that cause 
difficulties? Since people believe that they arc unable to help each 
other become more aware of each other's impact without arousing 
hostility and negative feelings, they try to help a person become 
aware of himself "diplomatically” and "definitely over a drink" 
after the meeting. Do we not need to help executives develop 
human skill to deal with these human problems as they arise and 
without becoming so defensive that they must saturate themselves 
with some kind of liquor which they hope will calm down the 
recipient and which can be used as an excuse by the executive if 
he fails? 

Imagine a group of top managers discussing a particular case 
similar to those made popular by the Harvard Business School. 
The group is trying to assess the nature and causes of the problems 
in the case and make concrete recommendations for their solu- 
tion. An observer reports this session as follows: 

During the first 15-20 minutes each member offers his opinion 
ree y to the group. In all cases the opinions given start off by 

such statements as: “The mistake made here is " "/ don't think 

Mr X behaved correctly. He should have. . . » “The crux of the 
601 is I can t help feeling the whole mess is due to. . . " 
nee statements are value judgments. They evaluate someone's 
snrh V1 °i ?S or ^ esear ch tells us that once people make 
gmCnU ' they !haU tend “> ”*e" this particular 
to WW •" 'T 5 ' " g lhe MItw docs. People tend, in short, 
A o a h,I IU 3 “ l ° CO " R ™ evaluations, 

cach^other i/.'h “ ' he mana S crs are predisposed to evaluate 
m^is assumes , C U “T K3y thcy eva,uale ‘he people in the one. 
behavior) “ brin P ° u ‘ ‘he manager’s “natural" 

begin to nhidre, to merab ers ot the group 

agree with you at all . . - No “*, For sample: "I don ‘ 

we really read in between th. r ’ 1 h ' nk you re wron S • ■ ■ [[ 

people would only read thin., '“V ' ” ( Probabl y meaning >1 
Mr lorarelmTuute !? 8 .- 35 d ° CS ' ) wam 10 °P p05C 
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As the discussion continues, the members begin to tale sides and 
try to gam support tor then judgments “I agree with Bill and 
Tom" and "I would simply like to say that in my °P J 

correct ” are typical statements made during this stage It isn it 

long before one observes a ' bloody good session where the boys 
really let their hair down and tell each other olt The 

The question arises, what are these 
leader never helps them to focus on t eir ^ tba( t ] ltr e 
informs them how well they have iscus ^ ^ ^ tum (0 
are no right or wrong answers, , XKUUV cs to focus on the 

the next case Thus the leader he p jbQUt , he executives' 

case which is before their own ey blIt cam id by 

own behavior, which is not only before then ey 
their interactions with each other? but space does not 

We could continue asking such q - ^ m0!t executive 

allow One interesting problem is the P . We re not running 

development programs apply on t e „ Tbls JS serious bust 

a country club,” points out 0 " £ * r ' c are correct, the pressure 
ness," suggests another If our - ob ^ Soon l|)Ey begin ,o fee 

seems to motivate the men to perceive the course a 

that the course is a rough one °"" J as ,gn of success Soon 
tough, then ' getting through it 1S an d how pressured 

the students rave about how go ^ question, what are 

they were to learn Again we »T s]Iuat , on ? My inquiries '"l 
students learning by living * that rals ing the slan 

gest that they learn among o ^ makes them w 

high and placing pressure on peop y [0 the plant? One » ! 

this the lesson that ought to be ta lcame d this lesson w 

even ask if the executives have not y AtBT 

tj nL t OF THE OTAf r 

E GU ™ Develops.^ (he piopcr „ e 

Katz suggests 35 that the “^fthe 

velopment of human ski g, v en adnn nistr * Jt 

(1) not to know what to ^'"“f^rve ra.her than m no.e 

(2) to pass judgment .he informeuon diey 

objectively, (3) not to ha 
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to make a proper decision, and (4) not to organize that which they 
know correctly These barriers Katz suggests lead to important 
problems in training sessions For example the individuals tend 
(1) not to support statements with factual evidence, (2) to take an 
allor nothing either this-or that attitude falling back upon ex 
tremes stereotypes and rigid preconceptions (3) to ignore un 
pleasant conclusions (4) to attempt complicated situations with 
one hypothesis, and (5) to ignore those factors that do not support 
their point of view 

How must the human relations staff expert behave m order to 
help individuals develop? The first step is to bring the executives 
together in a small group because as Thelen suggests they are the 
most effective medium for self-development. These small groups 
ought to be organized in such a way that the members be well 
enough acquainted that they can communicate fairly readily, that 
there be enough range of temperament that they challenge each 
other that they have among them enough skills of group process 
(socialization skills) that they can work together, that they have 
enough resources and enthusiasm for the achievement problem that 
they keep on going on that and that they have a secure enough 
role in the total group that they do not waste much energy com 
paring themsehes to or belittling the other subgroups And finally, 
that the difficult members are in groups that can handle them either 
by containment giving of security, or meeting them on their own 
terms 39 


Havin ft formed the group let us now focus on the behavior of 
the human relations staff specialist McGregor 3 ? points out that 
basically the staff specialist w .11 succeed if he is perceiv ed as a source 
o help if he is able to understand the private world of the 
fhno!! 1 ' 0 ‘"S helped if he is able to help the executive to 

he! SUcccss u * an d rewarding behavior patterns and if he can 
S ? m ^"Mence in his own leadership be 
cZa 2“ hC n ° l0ngCr nCeds the speaalisL 

3 hUman relatl ° nS realist m an organ, 
express a nrrrl^f ° , °P olhcrs if he helps people only if they 
feel are rmnortaT r^if u focU5es on problems the executives 
P° n ,f he helps them to discover the most appropn 
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ate solutions for their problems, if he avoids using intension 
given to lum by one individual lo influence the behavior of an 
other, and if he is willing to leave when the executives no longer 

subs, ant, a, agreement -h .behove in sug 
gesting that a human relations specialist s 10 
discusLn leader who stimulates .rue earning, by -M. 
manipulation but by providing the c 1 relations special 

feel free to be fully expressive Se»n ‘.Live 
ist should be capable of helping t e gr P human relations 

self functioning unit where j'^L'di’ehuman relations specialist 
specialist is greatly decreased T providing it 

acts as a resource person or consul ““ “ “ £ fc fts pace 
with information when the gro p 9 . r0 ] e 0 £ the staff 

Perhaps the most intensive )SCUS , tfl£ ] ltera ture and ex 
specialist based upon an extensive se booL He dcSnB ,he 

penmentation is found in T 

role of the tratner as follows |10B .miner 

1 The balance between work and e ”’“' , ‘'" His bj!ic c haracleniation 
is interested in the way dungs are g emotionality Group 

,s term, of the balance between * ied by > van. ly of 

wort can be seen and fell and canaho each od£ 

criteria Thus people when * he he heard and undent 

The comments of each individua s { thc m whal the *P 

previous comments and that he lcr meant Fur, her peoph 

mean, no, wha, he wanted » ^ „ a me„, which » 

seem to tnow how to contribute u,e member role eve 

In other words there is a clear ^ „ , se „se ol getung 

though it may not have been nmcaa , t un uiual 

some place a sense of P ur P m vial conversation P , to0 

The signs of lost effort indude ^ ^ 

politeness incoherence too eJ , n dividually one whJt the 

rapid talking talking at cross p f or efforts to history 

hosuhty greater than V^* on At blackboard loo ing d is- 

leader warns making long symptoms of avoid 

of the group-and a host of other*) P 

orgamzationattack and ^e^on ^ ^unguishe* 

I The trainer help* ret condition* 
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"doing" and ’ thinking” activities It is understood that the group is to 
plan and carry out activities and to reflect upon the results During the 
planning and reflecting stages, the trainer intervenes to lest the realism 
and feasibility of plans, and the validity and implications of conclusions 
He serves as a resource person to make the planning and reflecting effec- 
tive But in the carrying out of a plan — such as role playing several styles 
of leadership, or having working subgroups, or interviewing each other, 
or having ‘ free discussion” — the leader does not intervene. 

On the other hand, when the group has been acting out its conflicts 
through an unfocused bull session, anxieties have been mounting, the 
group may hope that by continuing to flounder it will somehow come up 
with a resolution of its emotional problems (which are responsible for 
the ambiguity and, therefore, the floundering) but it knows that usually 
it will not. Under these conditions, the trainer may call for a thinking 
period to look back at "what we have been doing ” The purpose, of 
course, is to provide a structured work task which can pull the group back 
together, and to work toward the development of competence and readi 
ness to deal with anxiety And the work task is to diagnose the problem 
3 The trainer speaks to the group His remarks about individuals axe 
confined to behavior presented by design during ‘ acting out" periods 
when the purpose is to demonstrate interpersonal dynamics The trainer 
during work periods is constantly pulling the group together by seeing 
all together, by seeing all problems as group problems Thus the be 
luvior of a deviate individual is per se no problem, the problem is that 
e group does not know how to respond to particular types of commum 
ions . nger or bullying of individuals is seen not as a response to the 
tnemben own aux.eue, set nit by the mo,, „ r leJS accldenta l behav.or of 
S', “ the !am ' ***■ a wort. situation, dev, at, behav.or 

“r ,r,S “ U5t be seen a, “speak, ng for Use group ' 

Otherwise, why is the group upset by it? 

into need^TTrT ^ th ‘ g™u P understand The steering of the group 
one is in tenner 7* ^ ^ d ° nC thr0Ugh two ^nds of interpretation 
theory Both arr°La lheor 5'’ other is in terms of psychiatric 

v-ork and emotionality^ incite group* °' ^ ” rela,,on>h ‘P betwKn 

fo^bTng a'Ttrf ‘,de”rlb!, pla r* n,n S '6. "We have just been 
>t now mem, ,o me *a, ,he *' dCT ,nfl “' nce ’ the Br°"P' and 

which we can , °g osl next step is to set up a situation in 

think they wilL” The rn 6 V *°tf ^ fi ° d ° Ut they have the cffects we 
rf tvilL The concepts here are that ideas need to be assimilated 
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through the experiences of applying them that learning is a bed of in 
qutnng bated on problem solving model! ,, 

Psychiatric theory it useful for diagnosis eg We seem generally 
agreed ll.at see saw Richard and Henry as leader. tot * 
sense spokesmen for the group but they appeare ^ j ee j 

with each other which suggests that the group as a concerned 

ing, about the problem The 
with the way in which learning takes pla 

of the situation certain timcs The most 

Either type of interpretation can an interpretation 

successful type is usually not recognized y g 1 P 
at all tramer may believe he 

5 The tramer helps the group f™. which should be made 

sees what needs to be done next or ^ There are several general 

How shall he decide whether to speak P ^ ^ ^ mJ|ght achieve d 
policies that need to be considere someone else at the same 

by die trainer at a particular time may occur to som 

tune so perhaps the trainer shou w3i jion only w hen he knows 
Second the trainer should enter astorm hmg number of im 

what he is doing and why this cuts down an 

pulses to talk forever be helping the group 

The third notion is that the trainer ^ for This means stand 

to take such responsibility for Use Wll h new skills including 

ing aside enough to let the 8T 0U P ' C *£ kC( j to the trainer 
ones for which they have m the p alue 0 f the experience mus 

The fourth notson .. U..I she ™""f ” U ' t ° M rule play 3 scene and 
protected For example ,f the g roup whether role plapngH 

several individuals start a big argu rc si stance to ro e p 

valid die trainer has to decade "he h« a „ „ r whether to 

means that the plan so roleplay " as «* 

go ahead on the ground, that the^ ^ ^ Itsd( 
playing will come out much 3dd! ms ght »**! 

is the case and the subsequ blind 

mg directly with the res,s * an “ al[orU Every tramer has p 

6 The tramer knows his km which he cannot he p P W(U 

spots or certain emotional coni*™ "JJ for and ask d «■»«“ ‘ 
In such cases he can explain what .. <=■■ „ „ ,» 

take a shot at it , member The train dca | 

y The trainer dees net try ‘°°'° Th », for examp" 
deal with the group not svith md 
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of member behavior originates in the need to find a position m the group 
and to deal with feelings about certain members. This should not be the 
source of the trainer s behavior He does not need to establish his position 
because it is defined from the very start, and he does not need to be con 
cemed over his relationship to individuals because he is stimulated only 
by conditions within the total group He must be sufficiently free of per 
sonal entanglements to respond to the interactions between members, 
but his behavior is expressed toward the whole group 


The important message found in all these suggestions is that the 
specialist must not only say the right things — but above all, he 
must also behave m the manner he is suggesting the executives 
should consider Thus the specialist continually strives to help 
the students become independent of him He strives to help 
them to grow, to define their own program, their own objectives 
Instead of directing (overtly or covertly), he focuses on being a 
group servant, on bringing hidden feelings out, on summarizing, 
on c en mg others needs to express themselves, on keeping the 
program xwthm limits of reality, and on helping each member be- 
me more aware of his own behavior** These behaviors provide 
g f P ? nenCC for * e executive on how to decrease de- 
SaIvTr™ SU , , T 10 "' aad P“ si '“y ■" a group I£ they are 

allvaar-T m ‘ h<7 beCOme omotionally as well as mtellectu 
feduan? h d) - ,hc «<~ have talen the first major step toward 
reduang the conlhct between the tnd.vrdual and the otgantxauon 
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Summary and Conclusions 


A new behavioral science ‘ field ' is ^’^‘"^annations We 
undemanding human behavior in * ® uona i behavior can 
may call it organizational behavio pncc because of the heavily 
stake out a claim as a basic behaviora s , ot ],fe is organized 
documented empirical observation organization 

There are those who svould go so far as to imply 
is basic to all life 1 , jn ,b e simple observable 

The basis for this framework is fo of dieir inception, 

fact that most social organizations a . are t be individua 
contain at least two basic c °™P OI ^ c0m p O nenls when they are 
and the formal organization T ese ^ properues of ea 

fused give birth to the social «?>*“““ o[ ,£e>r s.multaneou 
component must be known if the “P , lhe analysis begins 
interaction is to be determined Con q ^ ^ human personality 
with a discussion of the basic ps°P , ese properties are ties 
and of the formal organization On that the nee 

and their probable impact analyzed ^ ^ mcongruent wit 
healthy individuals (in our culture) d formal organiz 

maximum expression of the °L something Lie * °f 

The latter is seen as a set of formal suategi ^ p , am W 
football plays The assumption no opposition (o^_ 

lowed according to plan an always score a ton ^ 

opposition is overwhelmed) one will Unfo rmna.ely. ' “ 
the organization s demands «n * m< *t opposition 

analysis is correct the formal plays 
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form of the individuals’ feelings, but actually create them because 
they require behavior that tends to frustrate, place in conflict, and 
create failure for the psychologically healthy individual. The 
healthy individual, if he is to maintain a minimum degree of 
health, responds by creating his own set of plays (informal ones). 
These informal plays (i.e., the informal adaptive behavior dis- 
cussed in Chapter IV) tend to provide opportunities for the in- 
dividual, among other things: 


1* decrease his feelings of dependence, subraissiveness, sub- 
ordination, and passivity toward management. 

2. To decrease the probability that he is subject to arbitrary uni- 
lateral action by the people in power, thereby increasing the possi- 
bility that he can find opportunity to be self-responsible. 

3. To express his pent-up feelings ranging from outright aggression 
and hostility to passive internalization of tensions that are caused 
by the formal organization, directive leadership, management con- 
trols, and pseudo human relations programs. 

4. To o-eate his own informal world with its own culture and 
values m which he can find psychological shelter and a firm anchor 
to mamtain stability while in the process of constantly adjusting 
and adapting to the formal organization (and directive leadership). 

J nformal vorld he ran take an active role in 
influencing the formal organization. 

f lhc i „ n '™ al organisation helps to decrease the basic 
“fomal tlr, "' ” tra,ion ' and iaiiore* It is true that as the 
on the charai^' 0 ’ achl ““. Its Purpose it may tend at times to take 
the behavin H n * U Ja°u dl ilerent from, and antagonistic to, 
, h) ' ' he a 8'" 15 the formal organization. 

tZZw Ll ° bas,c l cmcl ' uion o, this analysis thft the 

ZSzzzr f‘° vior - on ,he * ari °f th ‘ ‘"'p'v'* 

dividual* arc to m°T- Orgamm,,on « necessary if healthy in- 

formal orgenimtl TuZ *"*' °> if ** 

mandj.To nut th:* , u °^ lat1 ] °P llr num expression of its dc- 

tuition. the onployre would**’ no informal organ- 

tension. The human t ! °° n f ‘ n himself fuU of peol-up 

of tension Past a rJs /'V- 1 *. 00 a ^ or ^ on ly a certain amount 
* Past a point (winch varies with individuals) the in- 
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dividual loses his human efficiency He becomes more P — ^ 
(. e more like a child) • Once this point is odd 
not only loses his capacity to produce wit re , j t0 

being full of tension having regressed and hn« P^ 
aggression also becomes more difficult to understand and 

mmister . lhat .he informal and formal 

Bakke was the first to emphasize that th mzatl0 n He 

activities of the organ.rat.on constitute the total organ.rat. 

states . 

as factors influencing human behavior the k™ a ^ ga . ot inc0 „ 
systems ore not separable °i' and mformal systems we would 

sistency and conflict between the an ts in an organization 

suggest that the social system to which bchav)0r „ a syn 

react and which is an effective determinant of ffier ^ ^ ^ 
thesis of both formal and informa e nts They experience the 

midst of now one now the other |S , ly though slowly being 

system as a whole a whole wh is s 

modified by the daily adjustments of parnepao ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Accepting the propos.uon .hat o^nimt.on indudes 

havior of the participants Bakk bc das5lfied 3S formal 

include all those human acl *' 1 uon outwardly directe an 
and informal response an 1 , . lona it * 8 

inwardly directed normal and J^'i^of" the existing management 
An examination of a ■TdfS -any managers diagnose^ 
literature leads us to condu de ■ actI ons on th^f 
informal behavior as bad or do away w* 

formal organization they ‘7 rcc[I , e leadership manage „ r ,hese 
formal behavior «*"**£.,«««- "f£ Wony 

trols and pseudo human refatm o r i)rio compound 

responses suggests A ^' a J on 1S committing ^ fKl 

that the formal org ten d to tncrea The em 

hour of the day bean * nOS and su or : ncrc asing and 

mgs of dependence ““ ^nis -» , 

pfoyee reacts » «*£“/ ^“^-msuon nr » 
strengthening his of the formal orga 

arcular process ° 
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decrease the informal organization. In the eyes of the employees, 
this behavior increases the need for strengthening and defending 
the informal organization. The moment the employees try to 
strengthen the informal organization, the management reacts by 
strengthening their original responses -which in turn leads the em- 
ployees to strengthen the informal organization. 

A second conclusion that follows from the above is that in every 
formal organization ( and its derivatives of directive leadership, 
management controls, and pseudo human relations programs) lie 
the roots of disorganization. The process of disorganization is par- 
tially inhibited by the informal organization. The analysis also 
suggests that the process towards disorganization may be inhibited 
by the use of job and role enlargement, employee-centered and 
reality-cemered leadership. These activities theoretically would tend 
to decrease the feelings of dependence, submissiveness, subordina- 
tion, and lack of use of one's abilities that many of the healthy em- 
ployees experience when they first begin their work career. Theo- 
retically, activities such as these should decrease the necessity for 
the informal organization. Herein lies an important area for re- 
search. There are those who would maintain that an organization 
docs not necessarily require an antagonistic informal organization 
J/ it creates the right kind of formal organization (i.e., the kind 
which includes the characteristics of the informal organization). 

here arc even a few who would suggest that an antagonistic in- 
formal organization is basically as unhealthy as cancer is to the 
human body Much more research needs to be done before the 
l ? nese difficult questions are obtained. Unfortunately 
SC,Cmi,U h:we ,iHlc *° sa y on ‘his subject and even 
mav he u° W l ]', I1C nl: : y lo CTCatc 3 formal organization which 
Slnl an , ^ n y < raara E™ent. unions, government, edu- 

“CnUUctC™ n0t rC,> ' PW ° [ iU hC3llh 3 b3Sirany 

Summary 0/ Primary Findings 

as a wholc^tfoJjhouH '. 1SWd W ow as propositions. Taken 
with the emphasis on I ° as a B^ud hypothesis (again 

emphas,, on hypothesis) that requires “careful testing 
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through controlled systematic research Organizational behavior 
theory is m its beginning stages It is hoped that t is ana P' S1 
some help in the long difficult process of deve^pmg 
frameworks that are conceptually rigorous, empirically 
and which mirror reality faithfully and accurate y 

Proposition I There is « lack of congruency 
0 / healthy individual! and the demands of the form J 
If one uses the traditional formal principles • 
traditional chain of command, task specialisation) to create 

social organization, and lowar(1 a state 

if one uses as an input, agents w ^ ed , sp0 sed toward 
of psychological development fie y P n , ] abl J,t,es) 
relative independence, activeness, us v above of 

one creates a disturbance because rhe needs 
healthy individuals are not congruent 


lence, activeness, use u r a bove 0 { 

disturbance became the n ^ mrmmls „f 
healthy individuals are not congruen ents to work in 

formal organization, which tends to rec I u1 ^ and use few and 
situations where they are dependent, pa 

unimportant abilities proportion to the de 

Corollary 1 The disturbance will vary i p r and the 

gree of mcongruency between the needs of the mdiv 
requirements of the formal organization h an in herent 

An administrator, therefore, is always faced 
tendency toward continual dislur ance .... frustration, 

Proposition II The resultants of this distur one 

failure, short time perspective, an con m0 re mature se 

If the agents are predisposed to a 
actualization -miration because their sel actu 

1 They will tend to experience frustrate 

alization will be blocked wause they will not e pe 

2 They will tend to experience fe* Iure n t0 cen tral needs 

muted to define their own goals in r ^ 

the paths to these goals me perspective c 

3 They will tend to experience s sta bihty of their ^ 
they have no control over the cIar * * beca use, as bealt 1 5 

4 They will tend to experience co sbo rt time pe P 

they will dislike frustration, f ailur 
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•which is characteristic of the present job However, if they leave 
they may not find a new job easily, and/or even if a new job is 
found, it may not be much different 

Proposition III Under certain conditions the degree of frustra 
tion, failure, short time perspective , and conflict will tend to m 
crease 

The resultants of the disturbance in the organization will tend 
to increase in degree 

1 As the individual agents increase m degree of maturity (as 
operationally defined in Chapter II), and/or 

2 As the degree of dependence subordination, and passivity m 
crease, these tend to increase 

a. As one goes down the chain of command 
b As directive leadership increases 
c. As management controls are increased 
d As human relations programs are undertaken but im 
properly implemented and/or 

3 As the jobs become more specialized, and/or 

4 As the cx3ctn css with which the traditional formal principles 
are used increases 


roposiuon IV The nature of the formal principles of orgamza 
cause the subordinate, at any given level, to experience com 
petition, rivalry, inter subordinate hostility, and to develop a focus 
toward the parts rather than the whole 

subnr.l!!! 6 , 0 ^ l ' 1C t ^^ ree dependence and subordination of the 
abote 1 CS u P on 1 e leader, and because the number of positions 
Lprn",o~n '"'V' 1 " 3 ' 5 tcnd ‘° decrease, the subordinates 
cffKt, ' e V a"* to advance will tend to find 
o*T C ° mprat,0n " lth 3 " d receiving hostility from each 

dife'cS mwar 0 dt n H S “ He subordinates are 

.hTTutXiafes SZ P crforn,m g .heir own rash well, 
pamcular par, rather than t^CSST* ‘ he ' r °"' n 

nrd.„a,e Pa he~vT “T lhe "« d the leader to co- 
activity among die pans in order to maintain die 
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whole This need for the leader, in turn, increases the subordinates’ 
degree of dependence and subordination This crcat ^* f 

process whose impact is to maintain and/or increase n 

dependence and subordination plus the nva ry an P 
for the leaders fas or 

Proposition V The employee adaptive 
integration and impedes integration wit f / ^ mA the ma te- 
If the input is composed of healthy in > ^ h otheslze d 

up of the organ, ration includes the basic ^ ^ „ 

in propositions I, II, III. and tv, clim biug the organ, 

adapt by (1) Leasing the orgimrat o P) ^ (day 

rational ladder (3) Manifesting defense rea m) (4) Be 

dreaming, aggression ambivalence, gr ^ organization its 
coming apathetic and disinterested u„ nonl ena as employ ees 
make up and goals This leads ,o such P"^ ey exp P e ci to 
reducing the number and potency o set rates restrict 

fulfill while at work, and employees golds ’ (5) Creating 

mg quotas, making errors *“*“*&**” Reactions and the apathy 
informal groups to sanction the de Formalizing the m 

disinterest, and lack of self msolveme perpetuate the be* 

formal groups (7) Evolving S r0 j p J!° . ve /g\ Evolving a psycho- 
'lavior outlined in (3) (4), (5)» and ( ) . s become increasing y 

man or nonmatenal factor* jmp ortant 


havior outlined in (3) (4), (a). a ^ ' factors — - 

logical set that human or nonmateri increa singly im P orta ” 

unimportant while material factors discussed in (7) an ( ) 

(9) Acculturating youth to accept t e no 

t the employ ees has a 

Proposition VI The adaptive „ m ti on and reinforces 

umulative effect, feedbacks tnto 

mice each olhcrso^J 


All these adaptive reactions system 

have not only their individual jm P (0 , nc rease the S 1 
cumulative impact Their total imp £ase the resu ting . ere 
dependence and submissiveness an^ ^ dbac ^ process exis 

over, apathy and disinterest -ir maintaining ds to 

the adaptive mechanisms becom a( j a ptive xnechanis 
The continual existence of t ese 
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make them norms or codes which, m turn, act to maintain the 
adaptive behavior and to make it “proper’ behavior for the system. 
If this is valid, employees who may desire to behave differently 
will tend to feel deviant, different, not part of the work community 
(e g , rate busters) 

The individual and cumulative impact of the defense mechan- 
isms is to influence the output input ratio in such a way that a 
greater input (energy, money, machines) will be required to main- 
tain a constant output. 


Proposition VII Certain management reactions tend to increase 
the antagonisms underlying the adaptive behavior. 

Those managements that base their judgment on the logics of 
the formal organization and their self concept, will tend to dislike 
the employee adaptive behavior They also will tend to diagnose the 
problem behavior of the employee to be the fault of the em- 
ployee These managements should tend to take those “corrective ' 
actions that are congruent with their self-concept and the logics of 
formal organization These actions tend to be (1) Increasing the 
degree of directive leadership (2) Increasing the degree of manage- 
ment controls (3) Increasing the number of pseudo human rela- 
tions programs 


The first two modes of reaction tend to compound, reinforce, 
and help maintain the basic disturbance outlined in Proposition I- 
It follows, therefore, that the behavior included m Propositions IV, 
V, and VI will also be reinforced (This 1S ^ behavior manage- 
ment desires to change in the first place) The third mode of re- 
action ten to increase the distance and mistrust between employee 

, ™ na f mCn , t bcCauSe 11 doesn<t J lbe Wlth l he realities of the 
system witlnn which the employee works 

r,w!. P £ M:m '™ P ’° )ee5 influence the attitudes of future effl- 
Sut a m Th, ey ,C " d bclmc a «°"h"S >0 Uietr self-concept, 
nature of ih nmng the futur e employees (future input) to the 
One m, o “ Sy!tCm and the ada plive behav.or 
ProDoiinon vtT dlMl ' ltm <h ' "ininseinent behavior described in 
so that a mnel aCU priman! y to influence the output input ratio 
that a much greater mput is required to obtain .he same constant 
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output, or that a disproportionately higher input will be necessary 
for a given increment of increased output 

Proposition VIII Other management actions can 
degree of incongruency between the individual an forma 

The trend in the output input ratio may be the 

creasing the basic antagonism between t e in ■ . } 

formal organization One way is to use a W “P ^ my „ „ 
who do not aspire to be healthy mature a , cture directive 
change the nature of the formal organizational structure 
leadership, and management controls i " en i ar gement is one 

Evidence is presented that job and/or role “large 
effective method to change the organization s , hplson epos 
Individual centered (or employee centered) leaders P 
sible way to modify the directive leadership <ent „ei 

Proposition IX Job or role ™tnh, adaptive 

leadership uttll not tend to work to become imbedded 

behavior (propositions HI , IV, V an ' bl Q , t he individuals 

m the organizational culture and the self cone p 

Proposition X The difficulties 
be minimized by the use of reality onen led leader 

A Closinc Note ^ th£ rdevan t 

The objectives of this book have b ““ “ '”^f t ,c framework in 
behavioral science research by the use 0 ne( j as to why P C0 P 
such a way that some insight can e m p01 nt out so 

behave as they do in organizations claim is made that ,he n 
possible areas for further research r k The best o 

work used in this analysis is the j™^° oth ers svd.* » V* 
hope for is that some will find 11 us , better frameworks 
by its Iim.tat.ons to create newer the impetus for 

indeed be rewarding if a book is a 
research that soon outdates > ts conc 
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M . theory of Organization 
Some Basic Categories of a iheor* orderto main 

If informal organization is accepted as n ^ C ^ a ^ jeve , ts goals, one 
tain the forma! organization and permit 1 ^ e i ^ as p 0in ted out, 
is led to conclude that organization, as $ jyj 0 longer may a 
includes all the formal and informa a< \ f assume he is ad 
researcher assume he is studying, or a studies only the in 

ministering ' the* organization i « _ e manag es and supports 
formal or formal activities and 1 

only the formal activities _ uon mcludes oil the be- 

Accepttng the notion that an „£ categories may 

havtor of all the participants, a num o[ ^.rational 

evolved that seem to be necessary for a 
behavior , , or , n an organization 

If one ts to focus on all the ^^the basts /.he analysts up 
should this behavior be classified? denied concern! g 

to this point, the folloiung ca.egor.es may 
the source of behavior . comP° ncnt or lp iniza 

1 According to die analysts. » an „^anism “"‘“If Loused 
is the individual who is view behavior w ill 

self actual.rat.on In all This 

hy the idiosyncratic needs of the ■ , beh3V ior The J , 

called "individually caused « 

understanding this ^Znd/or a competent observer) 
fulfill, ng his needs He ( / selt« 


jlfilling his needs He ( / a ., or , tclf-cx 

fiat he is responsible for «' ,,s continual!) ,cct ®mc be- 

2 The second major compos «_« org .n..a..o« j”™' 
ression is the formal oT"' 111 structure ( for ' lia jo l, e hai t° r 

av.or will be caused by .be ton ’ called /on n't 

practices) of the orgamnuon Tin* n 
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The key to understanding formal behavior is that the employees 
perceive that they are not responsible for behaving the way they 
do; the formal structure and those who control it are responsible. 

3. A third category of behavior is derived from the resultants 
of the employees' attempt to adapt and adjust to their work m- 
vironment. The individual behavior which the employees manifest 
as the)’ are adapting and adjusting does not have organizational 
or group sanctions to guarantee its existence. Because of the power 
the formal administrator has over the employees, the latter’s in- 
dividual behavior can be jeopardized arbitrarily and without warn- 
ing by administrative action. In order to provide some "life in- 
surance" and stability to this need-fulfilling behavior the work 
group sanctions it. It may be called informal behavior. Informal 
behavior is need-fulfilling behavior sanctioned by the group. The 
key to understanding informal behavior is that the individual 
perceives the work group and work norms as responsible for the 
way he is behaving. 

A number of useful categories may be derived by combining the 
above with some of the properties of personality discussed in 
Chapter II. The reader may recall that all individuals view the 

world of reality through their own set of personality-determined 

glasses. Individuals always live in their own "private world.” Dif- 
ferent individuals may perceive formal, informal, and other in- 
dividual behavior differently. Moreover, from the property that 
personality is always growing (the self-concept keeps changing) h 
also follows that an individual may perceive the same behavior 
iHercntly at different stages of development. A theory of organiza- 
tion, therefore, will find it useful to differentiate between perceived 
j? . behavior. Perceived behavior is simply any given in- 

dividual s perception of reality. Actual behavior is simply be- 
avior i at a number of competent observers report reliably an d 
~ h prCd ‘ Cli0ns an bc made that are subsequently con- 


tjJ “ * P ! OP 7 ty of V*nm\H y that all individuals evaluate ex- 
thcir « lr <°n«pt- They may accept experi- 
if it it rot A r BniCnt f wnh lhcir self-concept or they may reject it 
’ JL A ,hco T ot otpnirational behavior, therefore, will also 
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line to deal with behavior that is accepted and desired and be 
ha\ior that is rejected 

Those readers familiar with the work by M®** 3 ” “ . ^ 

Kaliane, and Wcschler may have recognized y t is 
categories above are similar to those propose y t “ e 
Their category of prescribed behavior includes our formal andm 
formal behavior The remainder are identical (P e e( a , 

desired, and rejected) Using the above categorie 0 j or 

have been able to construct a number of diagnos 
gamzational effectiveness For example 

1 Indices of Understanding Indices of u " d ' rS “” d ‘”f c “rf” 

tent to ■which the prescribed relations are co ^ onnaUve conformity 

2 Indices of Normative Conformity n ices ^ prescribed 

measure the extent to which ac.ua! behavior conforms 

and/or to perceptions of the prescribed affective conformity 

3 Indices of Affective Conformity IndIC , t0 desires and re- 
measure the extent to wh.ch actual behavior conforms 

jections , , _ indices of sausfacuon and 

4 Indices of Satisfaction and Dmafw/atf* perceived or actual 

dissatisfaction measure the extent to wh> P 

relations also are desired or rejected affective atmosphere 

5 Indices of Affective Atmosphere ^^..onal unit between 

measure the state of balance that exis , s (rejected) 

affectively positive and affectively nega iv lzat ,on measure e e 

6 Indies of Centralization Ind.ces of central. ^ ^ or rejected) 

tent to which choices (prescribed perceiv ^ particular g"> v P 

are concentrated m a particular person ^ ^ 

TZice,,' fences 

tent to which any one relation con ^ WO rds tins 10 e >era i 

dividuals in a number of activities are as we cxam ' n , t on e 

how pervasive ties between two in lVl Jt 1S possible to cons 
activities m which the persons may ,n -phere exists an ,n e d e . 

index of pervasiveness for each relation The ^ pcrvasl *eness 
scribed pervasiveness perceived perva ^ » 

sired pervasiveness and rejected pervas jjeen continually 

Throughout the discussion ; dual'll is c |car ,h3t 
referring to behavior and to the m 
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dividual manifests nor perceives all the behavior that occurs in an 
organization For example, no one individual manifests all the 
formal or informal behavior nor is he the cause of all the individ 
ual behavior observable in organizations A theory of organiza 
tional behavior, therefore, will also find it necessary to have con 
cepts that ‘ chop up behavior into the size manageable by and 
referable to individuals 

The most frequently used concept to satisfy this requirement is 
the concept of role The research groups at the Urban Life Re* 
search Institute (Tulane), Personnel Research Board (Ohio State), 
Social Science Research Center (Michigan), the Labor and Manage 
ment Center (Yale) and the Human Relations Research Group 
(California, Los Angeles) are a few examples of those utilizing 
some form of role theory In most cases, the scientists using the con 
cept role include in it the behavior expectancies, the actual be- 
havior, and the reciprocal relationships to other roles 
These three properties of the role concept flow from the analysis 
made above It has been shown that there may be a difference be- 
tween actual behavior and the percepuons of others Jacobson et 
al 8 following Newcomb, 4 chose to call the actual behavior, * role 
behavior, and the perceptions that others share of the behavioral 
expectations of a particular position social role ' Their concept 
of personal role focuses on what we have called individual be 
havior 


Once the organizational behavior is * cut up m terms of units 
which arc capable of describing individual behavior, it is possible 
to make specific predictions regarding the conditions under which 
conflict will tend to occur m an organization For example, Rohrer 
et a are a le to hypothesize that organizational disturbances will 
en to occur when the formal structure is at variance with the 

1 ? ° rma Structure or "hen the formal structure is at variance with 
the psychological role 

In all the above approaches to role behavior, there does not 
T i „ ” nuar Y concept which will include the total number of 
a unitar.™ *** pb)ed by thc ‘"dividual The advantages of 
sniemauyaiin^ 1 ar f5" 0U Bh that some thought to us creation and 
n would be useful For example, with a unitary con 
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cept of role one may begin to ask the question How 
dividual perceive and integrate the various ro es in is i 
he may be adjusted and adapted? Asking this qu-t.on leads m 
naturally to the very rich research that exists in p P 
chology « Along with using vague words diagrams E 
perceptual psychologist might find -M.o locus on the ro.« 
the individual perceives at any S lven ™ ^ the c0 „ n , c[ an d 

advantage of a unitary concept would aggregates of 

frustration for any given individual as 

individuals can be derived logically categorize 

Bakke and Argyns' have taken bch:lv , or ass. S ned 

organizational behavior as follows i m f on nal behavior 

by the organization is called a forma « The Midi 

assigned by the work group is called / ^ a personal 

vidual need fulfilling self actualizing e avl j formal tasks 

net A role therefore may be defined as !*«**,,, 
informal tasks and acts as organited > highly stabdited 

Argyris 8 has shown that some indivi ua nQt con tinually 
roles t e the parts and their 0 JS 2 ''' ! behanor is continually 

change to the point where the indivi u implications ol thu 
altered It would be interesting to tc5 ‘. _ s th[ , individual s «tir 
research It implies that a role » » *“ ' l[<on apt ■' m '8 ht , b ' 

concept From what is known abou , 11 tend to tugamre t 

possible to predict the way an “ cpt and the " orl cn '‘ 

role it one knows the individual a s ,he sell concept 

ronment in which he is imbedde j how the persona 7 

role may be a fruitful way to d ,5C0 ' er jr£)nnicn t affects pcrs° 
affects the environment and how t ie ^ 

“3. _ - » ■ SSKS5" 

tically significant correlations ctw number of ^ 

or the number of informal tasks or the , lhlIc3 t^ 

individual s role and his degree o |{J h 3 \e the 1 

Individuals with three formal tas . wl » u j 

anccs in self-expression (morale) as do « h > f that ^ 
toforty formal tasks This study * «*<*!**' 

predictions could be made a ° ut 
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and their future behavior (i.e., "whether they will leave or not) 
based upon an understanding of the way the individual has 
organized the formal and informal tasks and acts rather than upon 
their mere number. If preliminary findings like these prove to be 
valid, the beginnings of a rigorous ladder may be found by which 
the different levels of behavior in organizations can be related. One 
might begin with biological organization, traverse to the psycho- 
logical organization (self-concept) then on to the small and large 
social organizations. Once having understood these he can 
abstract aspects of these into a meaningful organization called a 
role which would lead him back to the individual level. This feed- 
back closes the circle and an unbroken connection from the indi- 
vidual up to the large organization and back to the individual 
is obtained. 


Other concepts that may perform this important linking func- 
tion between various levels of analyses are those of social ranking 
and status symbols.® Social rankings are the evaluations people 
make of their experiences. (E.g. some experiences are "bad,” others 
arc "good”; some are useful, others are "useless.”) Status symbols 
arc created in order to perpetuate the rankings. Chapter II points 
out that evaluations may be viewed as attempts by the individual 
to defend his self-concept in order that he may continue his self- 
actualization (i.e. to fulfill his needs, to adjust, and to adapt). 
Why cannot this function of rankings be presumed to be true 
or all types of social organizations or parts of organizations which 
are themselves organisms? Perhaps social rankings and their con- 
comitant status symbols function to facilitate the self-actuali- 
zation of the social organization. Why is it not possible to 
ypot enze that the agents of formal organization create and then 
__?•*** s )mbols as desks, rugs, chairs, telephones, deco- 

” an f d 5,2C , of rooTn10 * ”• 12 to help the formal organization 

- E ° a S ‘ maintain ^df internally, and adapt to in 
external environment? 

ui^nJiAu n ^\ 0 i/ 0rinal or E anizat »on may reason (consciously or 
at stimuli * fl lh ?. 1 * tatUS symbols such « desks and rugs may ad 

I" ^ fr ° m Vhhin and in the external 

o recognize the discreteness of the formal organ!- 
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zation Similarly, the high rankings gnen to rate setters and eon 
formers and the low rankings given to rate busters ( a P ) 
could be viewed as evolving from the employees in er 
their specific work situation and trying to actua ire 
Rate setters who keep production down are goo nemp i oy 

prevent the p-b**- overprndnct.on .nd.p^hle unemp.oy 

ment Thus they are given high rankings 
because they tncrease the poss.bU.ty of unemployment and 
fore they receive low rankings ^ forrna i or 

Why the agents of any particular system g ^ ^ den01c 
informal) decide to pick a particula thg within 

status may be related to their persona lties . observed 

which they exist, and to the particular ^ hoW the , n di 

Research into these aspects would lea to 1 act t o maintain 

vtdual, organ.zatton, and culture tnteract and transac 
themselves and each other 13 lt nol possible that 

To put this hypothesis in another man ’ aeal ed by individual* 
status rankings and status symbols can e in( j lV iduaIs (acting 
(acting for their own need fulfillment) o tha t the unit in 

as agents for a given organization « n * l J ' 1 w accent us interna 
question (1) is provided with character! other units can 

homogeneity so that (2) its dlssin, V* { * ’ , |tate the members an 
more easily perceived which may ( ) .hereby (4) I eac * 10 ‘ r 
nonmembers recognition of this unl * r our factors co-ex‘ st,,1 S 
and more spontaneous interaction Th« ably to ® 

and funct.on.ng as hypothesised would ? indiud ual, small 
in prolong, ng the l.fe of the unn (whether 
group, or the total organ. ration) 1 useful to stu y 

If this analys , s » val.d then one m y „ organ, rauon> 

"'"ditions under which employees ran kiogs and statu 
i vice versa .hrough the »se ° f n d„.dual still 
Is One might hypothesise 

isfymg that department whos ^is self-concep n 

rs and status symbols is congmen * cIfact ^ pc^on 

^kings he is predisposed 5£« 

e might also conduct studi , j.^bob wnth 

res antagonistic to the ran mg 5 
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ment become frustrated •when placed in the department or if they 
are given power over the department’s activities attempt to change 
the ranking pattern Another set of studies could be conducted to 
discover how frustrated, dissatisfied members of a unit, who 
perceive no possibility of leaving the unit, create rankings which 
help them to modify the nature of the unit or at least to make 
their immediate job situation more tolerable Still other studies 
could focus on the "birth” and "growth" of a ranking from the 
moment an individual conceives of the ranking to satisfy his needs 
and how this is transmitted to a small group and to a larger unit- 
In such studies, status symbols and social rankings could become 
useful linking concepts between the several levels of analysis one 
must transgress 

Circularity In and Explanation of Organizational Behavior The 
property of circularity the reader may recall is also built into the 
organization postulate used in this analysis The necessity for 
circularity derives from the property that the components are 
continually interacting with and transacting upon each other m 
such a way that they exist because of their pattern of interactions 
and transactions Bernard, many years ago, described this state of 
affairs when he said 


The ancient emblem that represents life by the circle formed by a 
snake biting its tail gives a sufficiently just picture of the state of affairs- 
In effect the organization of life m complex organisms does form a closed 
circle, but one that has a head and a tail .n the sense that all the 
phenomena of life are not equally important although all take part in 
e completion of the arcului of life. Thus the muscular and nervous 
organs maintain the activity of the organs that make blood but the blood 
or ^i n °T^ hW thC 0rganS P r °duce it. There is .n this an organic 
turbinr^ 50 * lbal * tec P* U P a kind of perpetual motion until a dis- 
broken i^ T CCS5au ° n die action of a necessary vital element shall have 
— ■ — * - ™ 

transart»n nCe ^ 1 mubl ^ eve ^ P ar *s simultaneously interacting and 
causX i Up0ri r 0ther leads also to the except of multiple 
such as A then B°We 8er fea5,ble to *P eak of simple causal chains 
Ve now must consider the possibility that many 
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variables affect B, and B m company with other variables affects A. 

A somewhat crude example may be obtained of the unportan 
of circularity multi level variables being multiple-cause m 
study by the writer of a bank Very briefly, a partial ar y _ 
personality is found to be attracted to and remains in . ^ 
The “right type“ as he is called, lends to ^ "t*ih 
results in his expressing (1) a strong desire 1 and 10 

predictability m his life, (2) a strong desire to be 
work in relative isolation, and (3) a strong dislike of aggr 
and for hostility in himself and others leader 

Since most of the officers come bom the ranU the, r le ^ 
ship behavior is congruent to their * e “ n £ extreme ly good 
passive or "weak" leadership coupled r ,ght type 

job security forms the basts for sans act ‘°'” passive leader 
To put this another way, the right typ rl ght type, 

ship which in turn feeds back to perpe {or per 

which complex jo.ns with job security to form the 
sonal satisfaction for the employees „ ro f re quent, the 

However, since wages are low and a V Because of the 

right type also feels frustrated an . m himself and others, 

personal dislike for aggression and bosun : y ^ k „ 0 wmg that 
the right type internalizes his dissalis 3C needs in tension 

dissatisfaction means needs in tension and ,j,at psyche- 

mean psychological energy is being exp ^ und ersiandable 
logical energy must find some express, , d|dl g,,,g the officeis 
when we observe the employees adapting y ^ both employees 
and setting low work standards Howese , do „ 0 t express 

and officers are basically the right type, e ^ the same is true 

their dissatisfactions about the b P * sat , s faction w * 

about the officers expressing * e,r jT rn , noting no 
employees’ behavior The employ^' nU e it, and rein or 
for their informal adaptive behavio , bank u a g 

Thus work norms are evolved to the effect t. ^ ^ 
place to work” because one n ee n by t he empl°> cel [® wher e 
alone These norms are commum p erc ened as a P 

pie outside the bank Soon the a not jj 3 rd, where 
wages are not good, where the ' v0r 
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let you alone, and where with patience one can have a secure ]0 
This ' organizational charter tends to attract the right type of 
prospective employee Even if a wrong type” were attracted, he 
would tend to be filtered out by the interviewing officers who. 


as the data show, hire those individuals whose behavior is con 
gruent to their (officers ) self concept We have now closed the circle 
for we are right back where we started from with the nght type 
employee The system is now a self perpetuating one where each 
factor interacts with and transacts upon the other forming a 


pattern which has perpetual life 
We may now see why organization is said to be composed oE 
multi level interacting and trans acting, multiple-caused factors 
which exist in such a pattern that they will tend to perpetuate 
themselves and the pattern if not molested For example, in the 


analysis of the organization of the bank we find personality factors 
(individual level) causing leadership and group structures (small 
group level) which in turn feed back to reinforce the personality 
factors Organizational policies and practices (formal orgam 
zational level eg, ‘ low wages,” ‘ never fire an employee," * up- 
grade slowly *) lead to personality dissatisfaction (individual level) 
which in turn leads to informal adaptive behavior (informal 
organizational level) which, because it is not affected by leader 
ship leads to new work norms (informal organizational level) 
which in turn helps to maintain passive leadership The new work 
norms art to create a living organizational charter (informal 
organizational level) which is different from the one desired by the 
officers (formal organizational level) Nevertheless, it is com 
mumcated to the external environment Individuals whose self 


concept is congruent to the informal charter are attracted to the 
^an (m ividual level) The admission into the system of the 
g n type is assured by the fact that officers tend to hire, and 
nk polices tend to support their choice of, the right type (indi 
anurr! and !om ; al organizational level) If for some reason an 
hm " ,Ie ln d l 'idual enters the system, because of the 
a.smim, .r,T ra, f 3bme ’ hc wdl t™a «> perceive himself as 
C , * and ”” '’“ire to leave 

npu )Jtem Analysis How may one best conceptual 
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ize such a complicated circular pattern? partlC irlar input 

to consider an organization as a s ) st ™ /organization) and an 
feeding into a "steady state of comp [hen one mlg ht con 

output If nc uere to accept suen a » of outpu t input 

ceptualize organizational effectiveness decreasing) input 

ratio The greater the output for any 8 ^ mentally this means 
the more effective is the orgamza 1 t ^ e nature of the input 

that tlie output input ratio is m ue d state G f the compon 

and the nature of the system (ie, uina bly the system and/or 

ents) If output is to be modified presum 7 


output input rauu » — - d st ate of the 

nature of «he system . e. / bly system and/or 

its) If output is to be moddiea p 
the input must be modified system for a moment it is 

Focusing upon the steady dlffc rent complexities 

imposed of many definable su ) dlia)j others of g™ P 

and makeup Some are composed group and organ' 

and individuals and still A substantial numbe 

attonal (formal and informal) (eg, the ” 

re composed of indivi ua . l6 some of indivi 

i l.notheeping equipment) ye Iea dersh p 


nposed of individuals * some 0 f “ 

id their bookkeeping equjm.n.)^ w ^ passive Ieadersh P 

irmal organizational p mfrequent discharge factors, 

ad the policies ^-/J.^trma. 

lent) finally some of f tors (eg r, S ht typ ' 

ad informal organizational factors ( ^ 

nd employee adaptation) ^ _ s that the subsystem^ ^ 

Another interesting c n|taence5 lh e final «“ P g[ lhe total 
aeir own output w direc iiy in tl |C Fin3 ° c F n ar e outputs 
lewed as being mclu e d and dls satisfac also 

rganism Thus low wo k stand ^ ^ The ouV““ jta / dards 
esultmg from a tesll ,l other outputs tht bank a 

orm a sub system to « ^ leadership comb.net g[ inpu 

Ussatisfaction, a ^ , n the community system * s n ° 

larticular «pu«a -on » * ( inp „, and mt dm ^ done , n 
autput feeding back . ^ moK res earch nee 

““"T, - 

.i.svc.r-" 1 -- 

behavior F ° r 
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dimensions of group structure may be viewed as follows. Such 
factors as flexibility, hedonic tone, control, intimacy, and viscid- 
ity, may be considered as resultants of the steady state of the 
internal system. On the other hand, homogeneity, size, and 
permeability might be conceptualized as input. Stability may be an 
output that finds expression outside the system. 

Argyris and Bakke’s 18 concept of organizational processes might 
be integrated in the same manner. Thus the perpetuation process 
deals with inputs. The work flow, authority, reward, penalty, 
and communication deal with the system. The evaluation and 
identification process would be resultants of the internal system 
finding expression primarily in the internal system. The identi- 
fication process would also find expression in the output which 
directly influences the environment.™ 

The model for analysis of group behavior by Cattell 20 * 21 seems 
to be congruent with the above model. Cattell defines syntality 
factors as those that deal "with performance of the group acting 
as a whole, and which "can be measured without any observations 
on the interna/ interaction of the group." These syntality variables 
are similar to those we call output factors. Structure variables deal 
with "the particulars of internal structure and interaction." These 
seem to be similar to the factors that we have called components 
of the internal system and resultants that do not represent the 
expression of the group as a whole. Finally his population variables 
seem to be similar to what we have called input factors. 
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system (material and nonmaterial). This hypothesis assumes that 
the individual is actively looking for greater job satisfaction, in- 
volvement in his work group and organization, dose relationships 
with his superiors, and a just material and nonmaterial reward 
system. Evidence is presented in Chapter IV that an increasing 
number of employees are not actively seeking greater job satisfac- 
tion; do not need to belong to cohesive work groups; do not need 
to identify with the larger organization; and do not need psycho- 
logical rewards. 

The same difficulty may be pointed out with some of the hy- 
potheses Mischler 91 derives from a definition of satisfaction which 
he calls "commitment." "An individual is committed to an organi- 
zation to the extent that central tensions are integrated through 
organizationally relevant instrumental acts.” He defines centrality 
as, "One aspect of the relationship of need dispositions to each 
other referring to the extent to which the entire structure would 
be altered by the alteration of a particular need disposition.” "In- 
strumental acts” are “behavior which alters the (individual’s) 
psychological field in the direction of a more stable structure.” 
Integrative potential is a "property of a situation referring to the 
extent to which it permits instrumental acts to be carried out.” 
Mischler suggests that the individual’s degree of commitment will 
be directly correlated with such independent variables as: (1) the 
consistency with which achievement or nonachievement of the goal 
is followed by specific rewards or deprivations; (2) consistency of 
rewards with responsibilities; (3) knowledge by the member of 
w om he can look to for support; (4) importance of the position 
for the objectives of the organization; (5) relative certainty of ad- 
vancement, and (6) proportion of working time spent in directing 
and evaluating the work of others. 


Thus Mischler ammo that all individuals continually need (I) 
cor.smmt rewards (a perfectly respectable learning theory hy- 
pothesis found valid if individuals are motivated to be mature), 
f ' 0m ° lh ' n l <5 > ™P°nant positions, (4) relative cer- 
■ . 2 ^ to evaluate others, and (6) intimate com- 

mumo.t'tnu A, in the case above, these hypotheses will probably 
- confirmed if the individuals studied actively aspire tosvard the 
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adult end of the growth continua described in Chapter II As 
hypotheses for action, their validity may be increased if, after 
sating them, the eondttton is added as long as the tnd.vtdual s 
adaptive behavior has not resulted in a destre to remain dependent, 
subordinate, passive ” 

It has been shown that middle management tuperv.son are 
able to learn to become dependent, passive mbm.ss.ve, J am d I rab- 
ordmate to a directive leader” With the help o :an atom *. ^ 
tern where they could give vent to their pent up fee mp and Ui* 
the use of defense mechanisms to suppress and dis ort those feel i p 
that would threaten diem tf they were * 

= mXu a or m'emmtng -L, m spue of J-** 
frustration failure, hostility, tensio , leadcr for love nor 

prevalent They would not ange ,. sinccW ilh him vveve 
money to quote one subordinate, esp another, - which 

made the greatest profits in our history adds ano 
guarantees us a job concludes a *^J^'™M Ud e n t, who havc 
Bailey” cites some interesting ^ dependent upon the 

become subordinate and passive , nncr that they can 

teacher They expect h.m tobehave msuch a ^ ^ 

remain in this psychological y im insisting that it was 

help die students be self responsible (f, l0 prevent 

his task as the leader <0 ” P “" ^n.^d summamc group fed 
time from being wasted (3) W d poor reasoning (!) 

mgs, (4) to correct erroneous otimatesanp ^ » llh 

to supplement their (students') * .g, potnt out student 

h,s lengthy and far mp-or ^r the — - 
shortcomings and (7) to gS 

to take to overcome their hmi ]s btcomc accuslomcd to <1 

It is possible that once t egectively if kept in d>" * 

pendence they will learn to pr vvhich surges* ** l3t 0 

This may paT.ia.ly explain ““^‘^sened m 
directive leadership P™> u «'°" * me lcadcnh*P S 
much more than under *' b £ dependent and reij» 
the employees have learne 
rective leadership 
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Morse and Reimer, 01 in a controlled field experiment, present 
evidence that production can be increased to a greater degree 
through directive leadership than through participative leadership 
In two divisions oE an organization they created an “autonomous” 
program where the employes had a greater say in the decision 
making In two other divisions oi the same organization perform 
mg the same work, they established a * hierarchically controlled ’ 
leadership pattern where the employees had a decreased say in the 
decision making In none oE the departments did the employees 
have control over the amount of work flowing into their depart- 
ment. After providing evidence that the two types of leadership 
patterns were in fact perceived by the employees, Morse and 
Reimer conclude 

1 The individual satisfaction of members increased significantly 
m the autonomous group and decreased significantly in the hier- 
archically controlled group During the year and a half that the 
experiment was in effect, more girls quit from the hierarchically 
controlled groups than from the autonomous groups because of lack 
of satisfaction 

2 Productivity increased m both groups but to a greater extent 
m the hierarchically controlled groups 

3 In the hierarchically controlled groups the extra employees 
■were discharged as production increased. In the autonomous 
groups motivation of the employees to produce was increased Thus 
the employees did not feel the need for replacing the staff members 
who left the section In addition, they were willing to make an 
effort to try to find new jobs of greater interest for some of their 
members who left. 

If employees have learned to become dependent upon and 
centered toward a leader, one may predict that when they disagree 
strongly with each other, they may turn for help toward their 
directive leader This leads to another set of conditions under 
which participative leadership will tend to have rough going in an 
authoritarian organizational structure If the employees have 
learned to become dependent and submissive a transition period 
is needed for the change to a different leadership pattern During 
is transition u is possible that productivity may decrease and 
an open dislike for the leader increase 
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Renner 03 cites such an example in an interesting field experi- 
ment in a large organization He reports the employees resented 
an opportunity to become more autonomous They did not bel.ev 
that the management was willing to give them greater ^"omy 
Once they realized that the offer was sincere and genuine they 
found their beginning behavior to be feeble, tentative and fre 
quently frustrating Some became confused and anxious Xbiluy 
over the fact that their decision malting authority and p Y 

had greatly increased ronclusion that 

Likert, 93 Gordon, 01 and Rmhard » dmh ,p 

employees and managers may resis P Richard, a pro* 

because of the existing human re a “°™ decided t0 become more 
duction superintendent, when resls ted by his foremen 

employee centered or “collaborative Thomas Gordon 

at the outset A study of Richards £ hard was not liked 

and Robert Burns shows quite clearly ^ R c he ws 

at first The men felt that he different The 

weak However, two years later the T* maU , n g creative 

net effect ts that the foremen are ry decisions made by 

decisions that rival (and in many » » « o£ the greaiest re 
top management on the sam 1 £ h own top manage- 

sistance to Richard came from members o ^ 
ment who felt the whole idea was discuss „, n5 m3 y be 

Singer’s and Goldman s°« tadmg. ^ dirMtlve ,ype of 
more effective if the leader begms l^cpalive leadership may 
leadership and slowly shifts to a P 
be explained by the transiuon concept 

F REALITY LEADERS""’ „ ,„ d 

Recent research raise, to understand 

people Fiedler- 30 reports entA cnttml. and n 

their subordinates They ten ev „] e nce is reen orce y 

accepting of poor "J^Marun, 

work of Torrance, 'basis on maintaining a 

which suggests *al ton mueh emp achimmg «• £ 

atmosphere can reduce the F |o „ cohesiveness ca P 
Berkowitz 101 finds that gr P 
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as effectively as groups with high cohesiseness Vollmer and Kin 
neyus suggest women tend to prefer autocratic leadership and men 
democratic leadership™ Case and Dawson present ewdencc that 
effective leaders may have to go against public opinion and the 
opinions of their subordinates 10SA ,0CD 

Roethlisberger et al point this out excellently in their discussion 
of “cultism They note that their students (being trained as 
human relations specialists) tended to develop a 'love' for one 
type of leadership versus another 
Roethlisberger writes 

In the beginning for example, some of our trainees became enamored 
with the ‘nondirecuve approach. Using it indiscriminately, they tried to 
reflect the feeling of people at all umes places, and occasions, and then 
were startled to find that these attempts often were not perceived by these 
people in the way they intended. To change their behavior they felt 
would involve them in becoming inconsistent with their understanding 
of how they ought to behave (i-e., being nondirective) on the other 
hand not to change their behavior would involve them in becoming in 
consistent with another principle of behavior (i.t, being scientific in the 
sense of looking at the facts) As a result, there was much anguish, pain, 
and stewing 

Other beginners become enamored with being 'gr ou p-ce n tcred.' They 
shrink from exercising any leadership or from contributing any ideas that 
■would seem to be imposing their will on the group The group must 
decide everything by itself and of course there must be unanimity Often 
beginners further assume that such groups are wholly self-contained and 
that there is not external environment to which they have to relate. 
Operating under these assumptions, again the beginner finds that often 
certain things happen which are not mentioned in the books about being 
group<emered.’ The members of the group become confused and 
frustrated. The leader becomes immobilized. The accomplishment of the 
goals is m jeopardy Negative rather than positive feelings between mem 
bers of the group arise. Here again the beginner finds himself in con 
fiict. Should he remain true to his "principles of group-centeredness” and 
hope that from all this confusion and frustration learning will result, or 
should he do something and nsk the possibility of being autocratic?? 10 * 

Apparently the confusion is found in industry Roethlisberger 
continues 
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In many place* person, m positions of responsibility were trying hard .0 
be client-centered employee centered group centered lubordimtecen 
tered, and person<en,ered when they were in ...nations vihere they nUo 
had to he organizationally centered, production centered eupeno r-cen 
tered, decision centered and task-centered 

my do these problems arise? Because suggests Roethlub«g« 

one dimension of reality S Finally people tend so 

world their behavior become, inadequate ^ 

hard to be something (eg pamcipati 

lose their capacity to observe an to “ f con ditions 

Effective leadership depends “t^h " a, a leader 

There is no one predetermined ? Kd upon an accurate 

The choice of leadership P a “ e ™ in wll ,ch the leader is im 

diagnosis of the reality of * effcc t.ve leadership it might 

bedded If one must have , 3 utl * „ Rrall ly<entcred leadership 
be called reality center Juence people The 
is not a predetermined set ., s that the leader ought to 

only predisposition that is pre ^ me (be appropriate lead 

first diagnose what n reality an keep m mlnd that 

ership pattern In malting h» ^f^^t „r related glasses 
all individuals see reality throug ' he rea ,„ y seen by others in their 
The reality he sees may n°tj » y , herc rore 


The reality he sees may — therefore require, 

own private world Reality diaguons ^ u> tark again 
awareness and die awareness ot nt ed leader mus. also 

to the properties of personality Area ^ one „„ „1 

beep in mind the word. hc weighs one facmr in 

The above may help to explain ^ lh> , hose 

of twenty two college for good ad ” , “|"con, 1 der 


chairmen ... 

auon and Initiating Structure 
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PERSONALITY AND ORGANIZATION 


o£ both of these types of behavior are required in order that a 
department earn a reputation for good administration 
These results are confirmed by Halpin 111 who finds that the 
more respected leaders concern themselves with developing warm 
relationships with members of dieir units and with organizing and 
initiating new ways to solve departmental problems Cleven and 
Fiedler, 112 Fiedler 113 114 in studies conducted in the military and 
in industry report that the more critical and analytic (rather than 
the more accepting) supervisors tend to have the more productive 
groups 

Kahn and Katz 118 also conclude that a balance is required in 
the use of the different types of leadership patterns They report 
that a ' soft ' leader who abdicates his formal organizational re- 
sponsibility can have an adverse effect on both productivity and 
morale They report, A moderate amount of emphasis on pro- 
duction is required to avoid both low production and low morale 
But beyond a certain point, higher productivity by means of 
pressure appears to be obtainable only at the expense of morale * 118 
Bach reports that a client-centered type of leadership can help 
individuals to express themselves However, if a group is to 
develop and maintain a continuing climate of growth, a more 
directive leadership is needed to control the ‘ pathogenic (destruc- 
tive) forces that also seem to arise within the group when individ 
uals actualize themselves 111 


Unfortunately there are too few studies of reality-centered 
ea ers ip One reason is that the field of organizational behavior 
s developed by evolving extreme positions 118 First came the 
orma organizational experts Then came the human relations 
experts with their emphasis on the individual Lately, the pendu 
um is swinging toward the center so that the researcher does not 
6 e ^ < L2 Vlt * 1 an assum ption that one organism is better 
thf> f 6 ° l ^ 7*“ health of the tolQ l organization now becomes 
vuh ™ri 1 ou ^ 1 S Iven to how the components may adapt, 

and infom^ 1 \ imitS ’ i" ° rder that the whole organization (formal 
and informal) may live a healthy life 
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The Development of Effective 
Executive Behavior 
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vidmg a conclusion they upon any 

primarily upon .he be common to all leadm 

ship abilities although some traitsnty ^j^^on wh en he s. >es 
Carter typifies this m.ddle<d * d "pear that leadership is neither 
• As a general statement it would PF ' £ w the situation 
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